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Art. 1.— Observations on the Actual State of the English Laws 
of Real Property, with the outlines of a Code. By JAMES 
Humpureys, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. London. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1826. 


In our review of ‘“ Kent’s Commentaries,”’* we remarked 
almost in the very words of Mr. Humphreys, that “ far from 
being cultivated on general principles, jurisprudence (that is to 
say, English jurisprudence) has, with a few exceptions, been 
viewed as consisting of a series of positive institutions, of a local, 
or, at most, of a national character.”’” We had not then read 
the admirable treatise mentioned at the head of this article, or 
we should have taken pains to except it out of a censure which 
we passed, and we believe justly, upon most of our elementary 
treatises. We hail, in Mr. Humphreys, the founder of a new 
school—that, namely, of philosophical lawyers—of those who 
look upon jurisprudence as a science and a system, and would 
have it approach, as nearly as possible, to the standard of right 
reason and of natural law. It is not disparaging such writers 
as Fearne and Sugden to say, that with all their learning and 
ability, their works belong to a decidedly inferior class. Of the 
treatises on Contingent Remainders and Executory Devises, 
Mr. Humphreys him self remarks, that “it is to be regretted 
that the times were not then ripe for directing the talent that 
produced them, towards simplifying, instead of systematizing 
the refinements of landed property.” We add to this observa- 
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tion, that masterly as the developement they contain of a most 
refined and intricate branch of law undoubtedly is, and com- 
pletely as they set at rest almost every controversy that can pos- 
sibly grow out of it, their excellencies are still rather those of a 
searching analysis, than of a perfect, synthetical exposition of as- 
certained principles—not to mention that they have withal, 
a crabbed and technical air, which is not at all perceivable in 
the treatise before us. 

Mr. Humphreys is a reformer. He aims at doing in England, 
in relation to real estate, what has been universally accomplished 
in the United States, and very little more. He appends to the 
discussiou of his theoretical principles, a specimen of the manner 
in which he would have them reduced to practice ina code. We 
shall not enter at large into the merits of his projected reforma- 
tion, although we have no hesitation in saying that we entirely 
concur with him as to the necessity of some change in most of 
the particulars which he has pointed out. The law of real es- 
tate, as at present practised in England, is a reproach to an 
enlightened nation and to a philosophic age. But being our- 
selves disinclined to venture upon any innovation, unless we be 
very sure that we shall better ourselves by it, we are not pre- 
pared to say how far it would be expedient for a British Legis- 
lature to carry his views into execution. Onthe general subject 
of codification, we shall avail ourselves of some future oppor- 
tunity to express our own opinions. 

The work before us is divided into two parts. The first, of 
which the object is to point out existing evils, is an admirable 
elementary exposition of the law of real estate as it now stands 
in England. The second, sets forth the remedies proposed. We 
purpose, in the present article, to develope the subject referred 
to in the following remarks of Mr. Humphreys:— 


“* Of the defects thus alluded to in institutions respecting real property, 
and of the supineness of the Legislature, and the indifference of the pub- 
lic in correcting them, the laws of England afford a signal example. 
Passing by the simple rules of ownership under the Anglo-Saxon dy- 
nasty, as they may be collected from the relics of their laws and their 
extant charters, the Norman conquest overwhelmed our landed pro- 
perty with feudal tenures and their burdensome privileges. ‘These were 
introduced, not in the spirit of miltary conquest and partition, on the 
terms of rallying round the chiefs, to protect the common acquisitions, 
but as a system of jurisprudence already established, and even refined 
upon in their own country, by this proverbially litigious race. They 
gave us not the spirit, but the dregs of that singular system, which has 
so largely influenced the laws and manners of modern Europe. The 
extent and variety of the burdens and restrictions of tenure, (fruits as 
they are called) may be found in ail our writers on this branch of juris- 
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prudence ; forming, as they did, in their primitive vigour, rather an 


assemblage of unconnected institutions, than parts of a general system.” 
* * . . * * 


“The intricacies and burdens of tenure, indeed, were greatly dimin- 
ished at the restoration. Much of the original system, however, still 
remains ; together with many theories built upon it, and fictions invented, 
occasionally, to elude it. The whole tinctures deeply our laws of landed 
property; though discordant, from the sentiments and habits of modern 
society, and even from that leading maxim of modern law which wisely 
regards land as a commercial property, and discountenances all undue 
restriction on its alienation.””—Introduct. pp. 4, 6. 

Again.—* The three great causes to which I have attributed the re- 
dundancy of these laws, are tenures, uses, and passive or merely formal 
trusts. The first of these rests upon a system which has long ceased to 
influence society ; while its theory still pervades and augments every 
part of our laws of real property.” —p. 171. 


It is our purpose to trace the origin and consequences of the 
Law of Tenures, better known under the popular title of the 
Feudal System. We shall, in the first place, treat of it in a 
general way as one of the great social institutions of mankind, 
and then proceed to follow out its most important effects upon 
the law of real estate in England. ‘Thanks to the good sense 
and the favorable situation of our ancestors, very few traces of 
it are now disceruible in the jurisprudence of these States. Still, 
there are a few, and the history, especially, of our jurisprudence 
is unintelligible without the lights derived from this source. So 
deeply rooted in the character and condition of modern society, 
were those principles of which the remote origin is lost in the 
shadows of the Hercynian wood! 


In longum tamen #vum 
Manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris. 


This inquiry has another recommendation ; it affordsthe most 
striking illustration that is any where to be found of the recipro- 
cal influence of laws, government and manners, and the manner 
in which they act and re-act upon one another. 

[. It is generally asserted by writers, without any qualifica- 
tion “‘that the constitution of feuds had its original from the 
military policy of the Northern or Celtic [?] nations,” the Goths, 
the Huns, the Franks, the Burgundians, the Vandals, the Lom- 
bards, who, from the beginning of the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian wra, poured themselves over the Roman world and * spread 
beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian sands.” Blackstone affirms, 
“that that policy was brought by them from theit own country, 
and continued in their respective colonies as the most likely 
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means to secure their new acquisitions, and that to that end, 
large districts or parcels of land were allotted by the conquering 
general to the superior officers of the army, and by them dealt 
out again in smaller parcels or allotments, to the inferior offi- 
cers and most deserving soldiers, and that these allotments were 
called feoda, feuds, fiefs or fees,” which last appellation, it 
seems, signifies, in the northern languages, a conditional stipend 
or reward.* From the unqualified manner in which this propo- 
sition is stated, it might be inferred that the feodal system was 
brought into the countries where it was afterwards established, 
ready made, so to express it, and complete in all its parts, at the 
very first successful irruption of the Barbarians. Indeed, to 
shew the universality and early use of the plan, the writer just 
mentioned cites a passage from Florus,+ wherein the 'Teutones 
and Cimbri, who invaded Gaul and Italy in the time of Caius 
Marius, demand, “ut Martius populus aliquid sibi terre daret, 
quasi stipendium : Ceterum, ut vellet, manibus atque armis 
suis uteretur.” If we receive Blackstone’s version of this pas- 
sage, those warlike emigrants expressed themselves with all the 
precision of thorough-paced feudists, and what they asked for 
was neither more nor less thanto be enfeoffed of lands to be held 
by military or knight-service. We apprehend, however, that in 
translating this very simple passage, the learned commentator 
has fallen into an error but too common among learned com- 
mentators, and ascribed to his author notions that did not enter 
into any body’s head for centuries after he wrote. The same 
thing may be said of the turn he gives to what was done by 
Alexander Severus, according to the account of Lampridius in 
his life of that prince. In order to keep up the discipline and 
vigilance of the armies on the frontiers, against which the storms 
of barbarian violence and invasion were already beginning to 
thunder, he distributed the lands, conquered from the enemy, 
among his officers and soldiery and their heirs, on condition that 
those heirs should serve in the army, affirming, says the histo- 
rian, that their service would be so much the more prompt, as 
it would be in defence of their own property. 

‘These instances do not establish what Blackstone appears to 
have cited them to prove; but they do shew that the idea of 
sometiing like feodal service is a natural one in certain states of 
society, and enable us to explain, very satisfactorily, how that 
idea was, by degrees, extended and amplified into a regular sys- 
tem some centuries after the period to which he refers. Thus 


* 2 Black. Comm. 45, ef. Wnght’s Tenures, p. 6,and auth. ibicit : Butl. aote Ce. 
Litt. 191, a. 
t Lib. iii. c. 3. 
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we find a scheme perfectly analogous to that of Severus, adopted 
in India, among the Timarriots in the Turkish Empire, and by 
other nations. The seeds of the feudal system were sown, as 
we shall presently show, in the character and policy of the an- 
cient Germans, but the full developement of it was owing to 
causes that began to operate subsequently to the first settlement 
of the Northern hordes in the countries which they over-ran. 
Those causes are to be sought for in the violence and ararchy 
of a dark age, when not only every kingdom, but every dutchy, 
every county, every district, was subject to the incursions of its 
enemies—when, in short, there was a war of all against all. 

This opinion is supported with exact learning and unanswer- 
able force of argument by the Abbe de Mably, whose ‘‘ Obser- 
vations upon the History of France” have been pronounced by 
a competent judge,* the most precious monument, beyond all 
controversy, that has been raised out of the wreck of the nation’s 
early annals. This writer maintains that what are called seign- 
euries, that is, the legal superiority of one estate or possession 
to others, coupled with a jurisdiction over its inhabitants, were 
altogether unknown to the Franks—that such an institution was 
inconsistent with their ideas of independence and equality—and 
that no trace whatever of tenures, properly so called, occurs in 
the Salique and Ripuarian codes.¢ He thinks that they were 
produced by revolutions in the government which occurred after 
the Franks had been established in Gaul for upwards of a cen- 
tury. In reply to the assertion of Montesquieu, that they were 
not usurpations of a more recent date, but grew necessarily out 
of the peculiar constitution or polity of the Germanic tribes, he 
urges that this is quite inconceivable ; for what fiefs or benefices 
had the German chieftains to bestow? How could the right of 
distributing justice, be incident to the gift of a war-horse or a 
battle-axe ? 

Montesquieu founds his opinion upon a well known passage in 
the Treatise de Moribus Germanorum,{ in which Tacitus draws 
a very lively picture of the free and warlike manvers of those 
barbarians. Our readers will excuse us for trarcleting this 
passage once more, since it is necessary to bring out, completely, 
some of our subsequent speculations. The Listerian represents 
these tribes as forming a sort of military Cemocracy, and con- 
sulting in full council upon every important matier of public 
mterest :— 


* Grimm. Corresp. Littéraire, tome 15.. p. 657. 
t Observations sur l’Hist. de France, lib. i. ¢. 3. Note. 
$ ec. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
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“There, the king, or the chieftain, according to his age, his nobility, 
his renown in war, his eloquence, sways his audience more by authority 
to persuade than by power to command them. If what he proposes 
displease them, they reject it with loud murmurs—if it please them, 
they shake their javelins.” ad ° - ” 

“They transact no business, whether public or private, unarmed. 
But none is allowed to bear arms, until his ability to use them be ap- 
proved by the tribe. Then, in the presence of the whole people, some 
one of the chieftains, or his father, or a relative, equips the young war- 
rior with shield and javelin—this is their toga virilis—this, the first 
honour of youth—before this, he was a member of a family, henceforth 
he belongs to the commonwealth—an illustrious extraction, or sigual 
merits in their ancestors, entitle some young men to the rank of here- 
ditary chieftain. The rest, enlist themselves under the banners of lead- 
ers already tried and distinguished in war, nor is it any disgrace to be 
seen among their retainers. Nay, in this companionship, there are dif- 
ferent degrees of honour, assigned according to the judgment of the 
chiefs, and thus a mighty emulation is excited among the followers of 
each chief, to be first in his esteem and favour, and among the chiefs 
themselves, to have the most numerous and warlike followers. This is 
their dignity, this their strength, to be surrounded always by a host of 
noble youths—their ornament in peace, their defence in war. 

** When they go into battle, it is a reproach to the chieftain that any 
one should surpass him in prowess ; it is a reproach to his followers if 
they do not emulate the prowess of their chieftain. Especially is it a 
foul disgrace to a warrior, an indelible blot upon him through life, to 
have quitted alive the battle-ground on which his chief had fallen. To 
defend him, to protect him, to ascribe to him the glory even of his own 
achievements, is the soldier’s first and most sacred obligation. ‘The chief- 
tains fight for victory—the retainers, for the chieftain. If the tribe in 
which they are born be languishing in the inactivity of'a protracted peace, 
most of the young nobles enter as volunteers into the service of such na- 
tions as happen to be at war. This they do not only because they are 
naturally impatient of repose and more easily acquire distinction amidst 
dangers and difficulties, but also because there is no means of support- 
ing a numerous band of retainers but by violence and war, for it is from 
the liberality of the chieftain that they exact the warrior-horse, the 
bloody and victorious javelin, which they long to possess. Feasts and 
bountiful, though homely entertainments, are their pay. Their oaly 
means of munificence are war and rapine. You will not so easily per- 
suade them to till the earth ana wait the revolutions of the seasons, as te 
challenge their enemies and perl their own lives—nay, they think it 
base and cowardly to earn by sweat and toil what may be purchased with 


blood.” 


We perceive in this account of the customs and character of 
the Germanic tribes, while they were still wandering in their 
forests, the germ of those institutions which they subsequently 
spread over the greater part of Europe. But itis plain that any 
thing like a refined and complex system of feods was incompati- 
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ble with a state of society so rude and simple. Taking it for 
granted, therefore, that it is inaccurate to refer the establishment 
of this system to the downfall of the western empire, we may 
venture to affirm that many centuries must have elapsed before 
allodial tenures were supplanted by feudal, and before the in- 
tricate jurisprudence of the latter assumed a settled and sys- 
tematic form. 

This happened at different periods, in different nations. In 
France, according to Montesquieu,* fiefs became hereditary, 
and, consequently, the foundation of the independence and 
grandeur of the feudatories was laid as early as the reign of 
Charles the Bald, who established that principle in his capitu- 
laries. In Germany, this great change in the system did not 
take place until nearly two centuries afterwards. It is stated 
in the Book of Fiefs, that the retainers of the Emperor Con- 
rad, who began his reign in 1024, prevailed on him to ordain 
that grand-children should succeed to such feuds as were be- 
fore that time transmissible to children, and that brothers 
should inherit to brothers in a feudum antiquum, where there were 
no heirs of the body. It was a still later period before distant 
collaterals were allowed to profit by the merits or good fortune 
of a common ancestor. In England, although some writers 
fancy they perceive the origin of tenures in the Thane-land 
and Reve-land of the Saxons, it is not probable that any gene- 
ral and systematic establishment of feuds took place before the 
Norman conquest. 

Such, however, were the advantages in those times of dark- 
ness and anarchy, attendant upon the feodal contract of pro- 
tection and service, that during the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
the allodial tenures almost universally disappeard, and nulle 
terre sans seigneur became a general rule both in France and in 
England. 

Il. The definition given of a fief, in the Book of Feuds, (of 
which we shall presently say more) is as follows: ‘A fief or 
benefice is that which is given out of pure good will to any one, 
on this condition, that the property of the thing shall still remain 
in the giver, but the possession and enjoyment of its fruits and 
profits (usus fructus) belong to the donee and his heirs, to the 
intent that he and his heirs shall faithfully serve the lord or 
donor.’’+ 

These services were at first purely military—so much so, 
that according to the highest authorities, those only deserve the 
name of proper feuds, ‘ which in all respects preserve the nature 


* Esprit des Loix, lib. xxxi. ¢. 28. t Feudor. lib. ii, Tit. 23. 
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of an original feud, that is to say, such as are militia gratia, 
generously given without price or stipulation to persons duly 
qualified for military service, the requisite renders or rather 
obligations as social duties, resulting from the nature and 
design of a feodal confederacy, being properly uncertain and 
emergent as the occasions of war and defence.”* 

From the military nature of feuds, it followed in strictness, 
that no person was capable of holding them who could not bear 
arms, and accordingly, we find that monks were expressiy ex- 
cluded from them at all times; because, says the book, he has 
ceased to be a soldier of this world, who is become a soldier of 
Christ ;+ women were originally in the same predicament, 
though they were afterwards admitted to the inheritance where 
female heirs were specially mentioned in the original gift or 
feoffment, but not otherwise—it was a debatable matter 
whether a son who was deaf or dumb, or blind or lame, or 
labouring under any other serious physical defects, could take 
the estate of his father. 

And, inasmuch as this military relation arising between the 
givers and receivers of feuds, implied a special confidence re- 
posed by the former in the personal qualifications of the latter, 
it followed, Ist, that fiefs were originally precarious, and held 
strictly at the will of the lord, and that it was not until many 
centuries were elapsed, as has been already observed, that they 
passed through all the gradations of estates at will, for years, 
for life, hereditary sub modo, absolutely hereditary, &c. by a 
process carefully traced in the Book of Fiefs.|| 2dly. That the 
feudal donation was never extended beyond the words by any 
presumed intent, insomuch, that if the donation were to a man 
and his sons, all the sons succeeded per capita, and if one of 
them died, his part did not descend to his children or survive to 
his brothers, but reverted to the donor.{ 3dly. That the feudatory 
could not alien his fief without the consent of the lord, nor 
exchange, pledge, mortgage, or otherwise subject it to his debts, 
or by any other means put it into the hands of a stranger.q 
Athly. That even when feuds were become hereditary, and the 
confidence of the lord was, in legal contemplation, extended to 
all who were of the blood of the vassal or feudatory, the latter 
could not devise or dispose of the fee by will, or by any means 
prevent or vary the feudal course of succession, which, in all 
proper feuds, was to the sons as tenants in common, until hono- 
rary fiefs becoming indivisible, they, and in imitation of them, 


* Wright’s Tenures, p. 27. t Feud. lib. ii. Tit. 21, (109) ef. ib. Tit. 26, 30. 
4 Ibid. Tit: 36. || Lib. i. Tit. 1. § Wright’s Ten. p. 17. 
% ibid. p.29, Feud. lib. i. Tit. 13, 21, &e. 
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military feuds in most countries, began to descend to the eldest 
son alone.* 

We might go on and account in the same way for all the 
fruits and incidents of feudal tenure, such as marriage, ward- 
ship, reliefs, fines for alienation, (in later times) &c. In doing so, 
however, we should far transcend our limits, and we shall content 
ourselves with barely referring our readers to Sir John Dalrym- 
ple’s admirable treatise on Feudal Property, in which the whole 
subject, especially this part of it, is developed in a masterly man- 
ner.t We will here add only two observations which strike us as 
particularly important. The first is, that as Mr. Butler remarks, 
at the first establishment of fiefs, land or immoveable property, in 
the narrowest sense of that word, was the only subject of a fief. 
To this is owing that wide difference between real and personal 
estate in all their legal incidents and qualities, which pervades 
the whole system of English jurisprudence, and is almost 
wholly unknown to the civil law—a difference, which it is the 
great object of Mr. Humphreys to abolish altogether, by 
effacing every vestige of feudal principles. Our second obser- 
vation is, that the feudists considered the gift of a fief as a con- 
tract executed, and equally binding upon both the parties, so 
that it was one of their established rules, that as the vassal 
eould not alien his fee without the consent of the lord, so neither 
could the lord alien his seignory without the consent of his vassal. 

In the progress of society, one, among many other difficulties 
and inconveniences arising out of these restraints upon property, 
very soon presented itself. Feuds, as we have seen, being held 
by a military tenure, were of course in the hands of military 
men, who were neither able nor willing to cultivate their own 
lands, and yet were not allowed to alien or transfer them to 
those who were. To remedy this inconvenience, without vio- 
lating the principles of the system, recourse was had to what 
was called subinfeudation. That is to say, the feudatory who, 
we shall suppose, received his fief of the king, enfeoffed other 
persons of some portion of it, who were to hold of him as his 
vassals, and who again entcoffed others, and so on iz infinitum. 
This, however, brought about an important change in the sys- 
tem. Instead of military service, these arrere-vassals or sub- 
tenants were bound to pay rents, or returns in corn, cattle or money 
to their superior lords. It is manifest also, that the feudal policy 
must have been by this means, prodigiously extended; nor can 
we wonder at the important political consequences it produced, 
when we consider the nature of that relation which subsisted 
between even the most humble vassal and his immediate sub- 


"Feud. lib.i. Tit.8.—Ib. lib. ii. Tit.55. t+ p.44,etseq. t Co. Litt. 191, a. note 77. 
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feudatory or valvassor, the right of administering justice being 
incident to it, and originally commensurate with it in its terri- 
torial extent—together with most of the other consequences of 
political allegiance. 

The preceding observations, as our readers will have per- 
ceived, apply to the feud only in its primitive simplicity, but in 
process of time, that simplicity, in the language of Sir Martin 
Wright, branched out into such variety, and gave way to so 
many devices, that it became a necessary rule or direction of 
the law of fiefs, that in the consideration of a feud tenor investi- 
ture est inspiciendus. The feudists, therefore, in order to pre- 
serve the genuine notion of a pure original feud, and to digest, 
as far as possible, the various new invented feuds or forms of 
donation, have drawn up several systems of them, which they 
arrange under two principal heads of feuda propria vel recta, 
and impropria vel degenerantia. With the latter, they class all 
feuds that do not strictly conform to the principles of a mere 
military donation—all such as are sold and bartered for any 
immediate or contracted equivalent, or that are granted in con- 
sideration of one or more certain services, (whether military or 
not military) or upon a cens or rent in lieu of services—all such 
as are, by express words, in their creation or constitution, alien- 
able or allowed to descend indifferently to males or females, &c.* 

The collection of feudal law known by the name of the 
Book of Fiefs, to which we have frequently had occasion to 
refer in the course of the preceding remarks, is to be found in 
most editions of the Corpus Juris Civilis. It is supposed to have 
been compiled in the reign of Frederic Il. by Ugolino of Bo- 
logna, from the writings of two Lombard lawyers, Gerardus 
Niger, and Obertus of Otto, who flourished, according to Cu- 
jacius, towards the end of the twelfth century.t It not only 
contains the law of fiefs, as it existed in the empire, but fre- 
quently refers to the particular customs of the Italian cities, 
and especially those of Milan. It may serve at once to gratify 
the curiosity of our readers, and to throw light upon the true 
nature and spirit of the feudal connexion and the institutions 
which sprang up out of it, to translate, very literally, a part of 
the second book, beginning with the twenty-third title :-—Jn 
quibus causis feudum amittitur. 

Obertus de Orto, addressing himself in the manner of old 
Littleton to his son, and adverting to his desire to have an 
abstract or summary of the doctrine touching the forfeiture of 
feuds, tells him he must not expect it to be done with perfect 


* p. 20. t Cujac. Op. 651. 
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precision. “For,” he continues, “what we find written in the Pan- 
dects concerning evidence, we may fairly predicate of the causes 
of such forfeitures. There is no defining exactly the circum- 
stances which the lord must establish in order to convict his 
vassal of ingratitude: that degree of it, | mean, which will in- 
duce a forfeiture, since it is not every instance of it that will 
have that effect; while on the contrary, there are examples of 
it so flagrant and unpardonable, that all the courts are agreed in 
attaching to them the highest penalty. How the vassal is to 
comport himself towards his benefactor; with how much hu- 
mility, devotedness and affectionate loyalty, may be better 
learned from the dictates of nature and morality, and the 
usages of our tribunals, than from any positive statute or writ- 
ten monument.” After defining the feudal beneficium or gift 
which he elucidates by a reference to Seneca, he enumerates many 
causes of forfeiture, out of which we select the following, as best 
adapted to illustrate the genius and principles of the system :— — 

The first is, if a vasenl on the death of his lord, did not offer 
his fealty to the heir, and apply for a formal investiture of his 
fief within a year and a day, or if on the death of the vassal 
himselt, kis heir were guilty of a similar omission. 

So he who in the perils of battle deserts his lord, proves him- 
self unworthy of his fief. 

Moreover, if the vassal know that any one is plotting against 
his lord’s estate, or his life, or intends to commit an assault on 
him, or to make him prisoner, it is his duty to inform bis lord 
of it as soon as possible ; which if he fail to do, either through 
fraud, or ill-will, or negligence, he shall lose his fee. 

So if he debauch his lord’s daughter, or his daughter-in-law, 
or his sister while she lives under his roof, and is still in her 
maiden tresses, as it is expressed,* he ought to forfeit his feud, 
of which he were in that case unworthy. 

So if he commit an assault on his lord, or attack the village 
where he resides, or in any place whatever, lay impious hands 
upon his person, or do him any other serious injury or outrage, 
or make an attempt on his life by poison or the sword, or in any 
other manner. 

So if when summoned to the lord’s court in any feudal mat- 
ter or cause, he refuse or neglect to attend, or if he bring not to 
justice any of his domestics by whom the lord may have been 
injured, he shall lose his fief, (and e converso, if the lord denied 
or refused to do justice to his vassal, it was a forfeiture of his 
seignory.) 

* Que in capillo dicitur. Upon which there is a note as follows:—Innupte 
comis enim tantum, non ullo velamine, virgives obtegebant caput. 
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Also if he turn informer against his lord, and by this means 
occasion him to incur great expense, or if knowing his lord to 
be in prison, he deliver him not out of captivity when he may, 
it is a forfeiture. 

Finally, it hath been often a question, to whom, in cases of 
forfeiture, the fee shall go; as to which, this is the reasonable 
and established distinction, that if the offence be committed 
against the lord, the fee shall be forfeited to him ; but if the 
vassal be guilty of parricide or the like, the fee, if it be feudum 
antiquum, shall go to the heirs at law (proximos) of the vassal. 
A doctrine, we will remark by the way, that shews that the 
conduct of Philip Augustus, with respect to John’s fiefs, on the 
murder of Prince Arthur, was a violation of all feudal principle.* 

We add only the following to the extracts already made 
from the “ Book of Feuds.” 


“ A vassal could not alien a feudum paternum even with the consent 
of the lord, unless he also obtained the consent of the Agnati, or heirs 
of the blood of the first purchaser.”—Lib. ii. Tit. 39. 

** A vassal could not be convicted of ingratitude to his lord, except 
on the evidence of five witnesses of the best character, and his peers, if 
possible.” — Tit. 37. 

* And, finally, it may be laid down as a general rule, that wherever the 
lord commits such a felony as would, in a vassal, induce a forfeiture of 
the fee, the lord shall lose his seignory.”— Tit. 26. 


So much for the principles and character of the law of 
Feuds. 

It is easy to imagine, even from this brief and imperfect 
view of their constitution, that consequences most unfavourable 
to the strength of governments and the unity of the social sys- 
tem, must have ensued upon the general adoption of such a 

lan. From the very nature of the feudal connexion, we have 
seen that fealty was due from the vassal to his lord, merely on 
the ground of tenure—that a gift of lands implied in him who 
received them, submission not only to the military superiority, 
but to the civil jurisdiction of his benefactor—and that between 
the sovereign who was the universal lord, or more properly 
speaking, the great lord paramount, and the meanest depend- 
ents of a valvassor or remote subfeudatory, there were many 
gradations of rank, dominion and authority. Nothing was more 
natural, therefore, than, that in process of time, the idea of the 
magistrate should be merged in that of the lord, that fealty to 
an immediate benefactor should supersede allegiance to the 
monarch, and thus that the war-cry of the chieftain should 


* Cf. lib. ii. Tit. 37 
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gather his retainers about his banner, even where the battle 
was to be fought against their country—or at least, what we 
should call their country, for the word had scarcely any meaning 
for some centuries in Europe. These effects, it is true, might 
not have taken place at all, or would, probably, have been far 
less visible, had all the princes of the second race in France, 
resembled those who founded its fortunes—Charles Martel, 
Pepin, Charlemagne. But what could be expected of such a 
state of things, when the crown was upon the head of Charles 
the Bald, or Charles the Simple? Undoubtedly the very con- 
sequences that did ensue, that is to say, an almost total extinc- 
tion of all consolidated political government, and the substitution 
in its stead, of a disjointed and rickety confederacy of barons, 
if we do not abuse the name of a confederacy, by applying it 
to that never failing source of disorder, hostility and blood. The 
very worst effects of the system were seen in France. There 
the overgrown power of a few haughty vassals, subjected to 
them as arrere-fiefs, almost all the feudal possessions in the 
realm, and entirely overshadowed the throne itself. The kings 
had scarcely any authority left them—a power, as Montesquieu 
justly remarks, which had to pass through so many other pow- 
ers and so many great powers, was arrested or expired of itself 
before it got through them all. ‘The monarchs were stript of 
their domains, and reduced to the two cities of Rheims and of 
Laon, which constituted their whole regal jurisdiction, and 
their whole worldly estate. How little is it to be wondered at, 
that when the terror of the Norman invasion came to the aid of 
an ambitious family, the crown should have passed so quietly 
to the most powerful of its vassals, who alone was able to defend 
it! Such is the origin of the present race of French kings, the 
descendants of Hugh Capet. 

Yet, the accession of a new race did not immediately restore 
the prerogatives and influence of the crown. France, as we have 
seen, was a mere confederacy of fiefs, and the counts of Paris, 
who had usurped the throne of Charlemagne, could exercise but 
a feeble control over those “aspiring dominations,” so recently 
their competitors and compeers, and whose very acquiescence 
under their usurpation, was owing, in a good degree, to their 
contempt for the shadow of royalty, or, ‘the barren sceptre,” 
which it conferred. In fact, not only the great feudatories who 
arrogated to themselves the exclusive and proud title of “ Peers 
of France”—the Dukes of Normandy, of Burgundy, and of Aqui- 
taine—the Counts of Thoulouse, of Flanders, and of Cham- 
pagne—but the lords of the second order, the barons who held 
immediately of a suzerein, whose seignory extended over a whole 
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province, affected, in the same way, an entire independence. 
They had usurped, these peers and barons, all the principal jura 
regalia, or prerogatives of sovereignty—the right of coining mo- 
ney, waging war, &c. ‘They were exempt from all public tri- 
butes, except feudal aids, and, from the time of Carloman, A. D. 
882, when the last of the capitularies was promulged to that 
of St. Louis, there is no trace of any general legislative power 
in the crown. An exclusive original judicature, within their 
fiefs, was claimed and exercised, with some qualifications, in 
those of the inferior lords, almost universally. In short, such 
was the perplexing intricacy and confusion of feudal duties, that 
it was very often a nice question between different feudatories, 
or between them and the king, who had the best right to the ser- 
vices of certain dependents—it was the undoubted privilege of 
the vassal to make war against his superior if he denied him the 
justice of his court—and a most striking instance of the peculi- 
arities of this scheme of territorial dependence is to be found in 
the fact, that Hugh Capet and his sons performed the duties of 
vassalage to several seigneurs of their own realm, in respect of 
fiefs which those monarchs held of them by a feudal tenure. 

While all was thus, anarchy and insubordination, as between 
the king and his feudatories, and all was perpetual hostility and 
discord between the feudatories themselves, the condition of the 
people was the most miserable and degraded that can possibly be 
imagined. Every fief, as it is strongly expressed by the Abbé 
de Mably, was one vast prison to its inhabitants. No property, 
no privilege, no right was protected. Such were the oppressions 
with which the commonalty were harassed, that many of them 
sold themselves into bondage, with a view of securing, at least, 
subsistence and repose. ‘ The very privileges granted them in 
their charters, pre-suppose the most intolerable vexations. It 
is by special favor that these wretches are allowed to settle a 
law-suit once commenced by a composition [fines.] They were 
reduced to the necessity of begging it as a favor, that their chil- 
dren should be permitted to learn to read and write, and that 
they should be compelled to sell to their lords, only the provi- 
sions or effects which they should be willing to dispose of. To 
authorize theft, non-payment of debts, bankruptcy, &c. by treaty, 
supposes a strange state of manners. This epidemic tyranny 
passed even to their domestics. The scullions of the Archbishop 
of Vienne established an impost on marriage, and his domestics 
had a regular banditti, who held of them by a sort of feudal 
tenure.” 

3. The downfall of this extraordinary system comes next in 
order. our causes are mentioned by the excellent writer last 
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referred to, as contributing to maintain it in France amidst all 
the revolutions it was perpetually undergoing. These were the 
bondage in which the people were held, and which gave to their 
lords an absolute control over their property and ‘labour—the 
supreme judicial and legislative authority of the feudatories 
within their fiefs—the right of war, so inconsistent with order 
and subordination—and lastly, a certain equality and balance of 
power among those feudatories who alone could have entertained 
the project of universal conquest. As these main pillars or 
props of the system successively gave way, the edifice itself be- 
came more and more feeble and insecure, until, at a still later 
period, it crumbled into a heap of ruins under the energetic des- 
potisin of Richelieu. 

One of the principal causes of its destruction is to be sought 
where so many other revolutions have had their origin—in the 
courts of justice. No feudal principle was better established 
than that a vassal could only be tried by his peers, and therefore 

vassal of the king was amenable to no tribunal but the Court 
of Assizes, which was as ancient as the monarchy itself, and 
ought, in strictness, to have been composed, exclusively, of the 
immediate feudatories of the crown. ‘This eminent judicatory, 
thus composed of the tenants in capite of the king, ought to have 
been carefully distinguished from another fe udal court which 
Hugh Capet and his descendants held as Dukes of France and 
Counts of Paris and Orleans, but from some unaccountable in- 
advertence, or supineness, or ignorance in the great vassals, this 
distinction was not observed, and strange as it may appear, the 
loss of that grandeur and independence which had been acquired 
by their ancestors at the price of so much toil and blood, and 
which had been transmitted to them through so many centuries 
of revolution and disorder, was, in a good degree, owing to the 
ambiguity of an expression. From the moment that they sub- 
mitted to this mixed and irregular tribunal, their security was 
at anend. The influence of the crown over its humbler retain- 
ers—the envy entertained by these against the chief feudato- 
ries—the increase of the royal demesnes from the confiscation 
of John’s fiefs—all conspired to make the ancient pretensions 
of the vassals, be looked upon, in process of time, as more un- 
founded and extravagant, just in proportion as it became more 
difficult to enforce them. In addition to this, a most important 
auxiliary of the crown was found in the Corpus Juris Civilis. 
This system of jurisprudence, so excellent in questions of con- 
tract and property, so detestable in matters of public law and 
political rights, now began to be generally studied by the clergy, 
who soon became the only judges and practitioners in the courts. 
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These clerks had no pride of ancestry to indulge, no haughty 
privileges to maintain, no interests distinct from those of the 
monarch, of whom they were the creatures, nor did it ever enter 
into their hearts to conceive that it was equally their right and 
their duty, as successors of the high tribunal just mentioned, to 
restrain every attempt he might make, either by force or by 
fraud, to “to set himself in glory above his peers.”” ‘They were 
accustomed, by the discipline of the chureh, to reverence the 
person, and to submit, implicitly, to the behests of a superior*— 
the maxims of the imperial law witb which they were imbued, 
breathed nothing but servitude, and inculcated nothing but sub- 
mission—they regarded the feudal customs as relics of ages of 
darkness and violence—and whatever, by those customs, was 
wanting to the king as suzerein or lord paramount, they more 
than made up to him, as a political sovereign, with adscititious 
prerogatives derived from the palace of the Cesars. Public 
opinion was thus, by degrees, entirely changed. It formed itself 
upon these new principles. The rebellious and haughty spirit 
of feudal times was considered as barbarous, as blameable, as 
criminal; and when the great vassals, at length, became con- 
scious of their degradation, and attempted to restore their here- 
ditary power and dignity, they were surprised to find themselves 
denounced and punished as traitors and felons, for claiming what 
had once been their indisputable privileges. And lastly, the 
kings cut up their independence by the very roots, by granting a 
right of appeal from their courts to those of the crown, in all 
cases of denial of justice, which was soon construed to mean all 
cases whatsoever. Thus it happened in this as in other in- 
stances, that the right of interpreting the law, conferred the 
power of altering it—that a court of justice became the mightiest 
engine of usurpation—that the theory of a constitution was ut- 
terly superseded by an abusive practice, and a system of govern- 
ment and jurisprudence reared up with so much pains, and 
maintained so long by arms and by violence, was, ultimately, 
undermined and subverted by the silent progress of opinion. 
We shall conciude our observations upon this head, with a 
few remarks concerning the system as it existed in England, and 
its connexion with the history of Magna Charta and the English 
Constitution. We have seen in the extract made in a preced- 
ing page, from the work of Mr. Humphreys, that it existed in 
that island only in a degenerate shape. ‘The conqueror who 


* What is here said of the Civilians is certainly true of the Continental Clergy. 
The noble example, however, of Cardinal Langton, and the English ecclesiastics, 
shows that the spirit of Anglo Saxon liberty was not to be repressed or corrupted by 
their example. 
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established it there, was probably too well aware of its tendency 
from experience of its effects on the continent to consent, that the 
adventurers who followed his banner, should turn his favours into 
arms against their benefactor. He, accordingly, began with a 
fundamental innovation upon its principles, at the famous coun- 
cil of Salisbury, A. D. 1085, by exacting and receiving the hom- 
age of all landholders in England, as well those who held im- 
mediately of the crown, as of their subtenants or valvassors. In 
addition te this important peculiarity, the fiefs of the nobles in 
comparison of those in France, were small and scattered—the 
King’s court was paramount, and the County court and courts 
of the hundreds, both Saxon institutions, kept within very nar- 
row limits, the territorial jurisdiction of the barons. And lastly, 
it is not unworthy of consideration that the bulk of the popula- 
tion, as a conquered and oppressed people, bore an implacable 
hatred to the Norman lords. 

It resulted, of course, from the restraints thus laid upon the 
power of the nobles, that the royal authority was more sensibly 
felt in England than in any other feudal kingdom. Important 
effects were produced by this peculiarity in its institutions. The 
administration of the Conqueror himself and of William Rufus, 
was not only vigorous, but despotic and oppressive ; and, although 
the barons, taking advantage of the dependent situation of 
Henry I., who had succeeded to the throne to the exclusion of 
his elder brother Robert, extorted from him a charter, granting 
or guaranteeing to them the most extensive privileges, yet, sub- 
sequent monarchs did not conceive themselves bound by a bad 
bargain of their predecessor. The discontents of the barons, 
continually increasing, waited only for a fit opportunity to break 
forth in open revolt. ‘Their individual weakness made combi- 
nation necessary—the “ public good” is always the pretext, and 
sometimes the unlooked for consequence of factious or selfish op- 
position—and the vassals of the English throne, who, although 
tyrants themselves, were not powerful enough to resist a greater 
tyrant, extorted from him at Runnymeade, a treaty, which be- 
came, in later times, and under the influence of more enlightened 
ideas and a still more generous and lofty spirit, the fundamen- 
tal law of the only free people in Europe. 

We “deem, with mysterious reverence,’ of Magna Charta. 
Its name is identified with all the liberty—the rational and pure 
liberty—which now exists in either hemisphere. It produced all 
the good effects which can be expected from any written consti- 
tution. It supplied, and more than supplied the place of the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, of which nobody had any defi- 
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nite idea, and of those abstract political maxims which a rude 
people are incapable of comprehending. It was not only a charter 
but a chart to our English ancestors in their subsequent struggles 
with the crown : and when they stood up against the encroach- 
ments of prerogative and asserted the inalienable rights of hu- 
man nature, this great charter which had been so often recog- 
nized and confirmed, which spoke a language so emphatic and 
precise, and which had come down to them, associated with so 
many lofty and ennobling recollections, served, at once, as the 
best authority and precedent and guide for them, in their efforts 
to meliorate the condition of society. We admit that it would 
be difficult to overrate its effects—but if it is meant to infer from 
it, that the political opinions of the English were, at that time, 
more enlightened than those of other nations, we must be per- 
mitted to question the correctness of such aconclusion. We do 
not perceive that Magna Charta differs, materially, from any 
other feudal charter, except in the relative importance of its 
subject ;*—in what Lord Coke calls “the great weightiness and 
weighty greatness of the matters contained therein.” It pre- 
supposes, in the king, an unlimited legislative power—spontanea 
et bona voluntate nostra, dedimus et concessimus. Nor did the 
barons, whose combined efforts extorted it from a feeble and 
reluctant monarch, advance any pretensions themselves to a 
share in that power, or assert any maxims of government incon- 
sistent with the established principles of the feudal system. 
There is not a more common error than to ascribe our own 
notions to those who have gone before us, and to suppose that in 
politics, the same words always mean precisely the same things. 
In that age of barbarism and violence, it seems to us next to 
impossible that any idea of well-regulated liberty should have 
been entertained by a whole class of men, and more especially 
by a body of petty tyrants, like the barons of England.t We 
have met with the remark somewhere, and it is quite just, that 
in all the violent contentions of those times, now between the 
secular and ecclesiastical powers, then between the royal prero- 
gative and the privileges of the noblesse, no mention is ever made 
of the rights of man, the fitness of things, the reasonableness or 


* We refer the curious reader to the Book of Feuds, for some striking examples 
of this truth. 


t The construction put upon the words of Florus and Lampridius, by Blackstone, 
which we adverted to ina previous page, furnishes a striking exemplification of this 
remark. Does liber homo, in Magna Charta, mean freeman, freeholder, or gentle- 
man? See Spelman’s Glossary, and the 2d Institute. 

t enaee’> character is, to us, a wonder or a mystery. He seems to have been 
an enlightened advocate of free institutions ; but it is demonstrable from the whole 
tenor of English history and legislation, that the lay-lords were not so. 
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justice in the abstract of this or that institution, or principle, &c. 
Men had not yet learned the meaning of the words nation, con- 
stitution, society, the people. Magna Charta, in our opinion, 
some vague terms to the contrary notwithstanding—is an exam- 
ple of this truth. It is admitted not to have been so favourable 
to popular rights, as the charters extorted from Henry I., in the 
iron age of Normandespotism. In short, it seems to have grown 
out of no idécs libérales, as the constitutionalists in France ex- 
press it—no platonic love of liberty in the abstract. It was a 
mere treaty,* extorted “by the brute and boisterous force of 
violent men,” from a cowardly and feeble tyrant, whose preten- 
sions came in conflict with their own, and whose arbitrary ex- 
actions, under colour of feudal dues, was likely to ruin their 
estates. 

To sum up, in a few words, the difference between the effects 
of the feudal system in France and in England. Inthe former, 
owing to the great power of the chief feudatories, the rash con- 
fidence with which it inspired them, and the odium which it 
excited against them among the lower orders of the nobility and 
the people, it resulted, ultimately, in establishing the despo- 
tism of the throne, which triumphed over them one by one. In 
the latter, the weakness which made concert and union neces- 
sary in a common cause, had the salutary effect of awakening, by 
degrees, a sense of common interest, public spirit, an enlarged 
patriotism—the feudal confederacy was sooner merged in a con- 
solidated nation—and what had been at first little more than 
the concession of a lord paramount, binding himself to adhere to 
the law of feods in its original spirit of a rude and violent, but a 
manly and robust independence and equality, became, as we have 
already remarked, the fundamental constitution of a free peo- 
ple. Magna Charta wasthe means of bringing back the feodal 
aristocracy to its first principles—one of the worst governments 
upon the whole, as a practical system, that ever existed—yet, 
Selden and Coke and Hambden, regenerated the government of 
England by bringing it back to the principles of Magna Charta, 
as explained in an enlightened age. So pliable are all political 
forms—so absolutely do they depend upon the spirit which ani- 
mates them, and the sense in which they are interpreted. So 
fortunate was it for the people of England, that by a series of 
events, the bold and proud character which was at first peculiar 
to her barons, became common to her whole people ; and, that the 
barriers which they had built up around their own privileges, 


* See a piece published by Blackstone at the end of the Great Charter. Hee est 
conventio inter Joannem Regem Anglie ex una parte, Kc. 
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were found to be ample enough, after the lapse of some centu- 
ries, to furnish a complete protection to public liberty. 

4. The effects of the system of Feods, upon the law of real 
estate, being our principal object in the following remarks, we 
shall say but a very few words about its influence upon the opin- 
ions and manners of modern society. 

This is principally to be remarked in the ideas of civil liberty, 
and in the point of honour. 

As to the former, the whole system of feuds rested upon the 
principle of a generous and honourable confidence, and implied 
the strictest reciprocity of rights and obligations. ‘The gift was 
made without price or stipulation to him who seemed the most 
worthy of it—the loyalty of the vassal was the legitimate recom- 
pense, as it was the natural fruit of the benevolence of his lord— 
his own interests were indissolubly bound up in those of his be- 
nefactor—and his chief duties, the defence of the fief in war 
and attendance upon its courts in peace, were, at once, the 
proudest badge of his privileges, and the surest means of defend- 
ing them. If he failed to perform these duties, he was branded 
with the disgrace which attends a breach of faith, and the refu- 
sal to pay a debt of honour; and the very sentence passed upon 
him, implied the entire freedom of his actions. In theory, at 
least, he had no oppression to fear, for he might resist, with 
open force, without violating the law—he had no arbitrary pun- 
ishment to dread, for he was tried by his peers—nor was he de- 
graded by the inequality of his condition, for his lord lay under 
reciprocal obligations quite equivalent to his own. The services 
he was called upon to perform were of the most honorable kind— 
it was to be a brave knight in the field, a righteous judge in the 
court, a faithful and true friend in all the offices of life. It is 
manifest that such a relation in its purity, and as far as the aris- 
tocracy was concerned, was, in the highest degree, favorable to 
the spirit of liberty, and to the elevation of character which it 
begets. It naturally familiarized men’s minds with that princi- 
ple which is the basis of all well-regulated freedom, and which, 
in later times, has mitigated and softened even despotism into 
something like a constitutional polity, that obligation and right 
are reciprocal, and that the greatest ought not to be above the 
law which they impose upon the humble and the weak. It is 
true, centuries of tyranny, of war, of persecution, of cruelty, 
have been the bitter fruits of feudalism in Europe. Still, these 
terrible evils have not been unmingled with good—the original 
spirit of the system, the wild liberty of the Sicambri and the 
Scandinavians seems to have survived the abuses that oppressed 
it so long—and at the bottom of all this suffering ‘and degrada- 
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tion, there seems to be yet a hope for the political regeneration 
of mankind. 

Its influence upon manners may be traced to precisely the 
same source. It was amaxim of that law that fealty was inci- 
dent to every tenure. Hence the prevailing spirit of the system 
as we have already observed, was honorable confidence and 
loyal and devoted attachment. In process of time, and assisted 
by other causes, this spirit has wrought an important change in 
the manners and character of modern nations. It has given 
birth to what Burke so beautifully calls “that sensibility of prin- 
ciple, that chastity of honour—which feels a stain like a wound, 
which mitigates ferocity—whilst it inspires courage.” Chivalry 
naturally grew out of it, and the Bayards and Du Guesclins, the 
‘‘fair gentlemen of France,” and the mirrors of courtesy and 
valour, so much more refined in this respect even than the 
Scipios and the Cesars, were lineally derived from the ‘ barons 
bold’ of the dark age. 

We fear we shall here have to bid adieu to the general 
reader—if, haply, he has honoured us with his company so far— 
for we are about to plunge into that gloomy and intricate forest, 
the English law of real estate, in order to trace the effects 
of the system of tenures upon some of its prominent doc- 
trines. 

What distinguishes feudal from allodial property, is this es- 
sential ingredient of the former, that all land is supposed to be 
holden of some one from whom the actual possessor either 
directly or derivatively received it. The consequence of this is, 
that the donor and the tenant have co-existent interests in the 
estate, the latter as entitled to what the civilians call the usy- 
fruct or dominium utile, the former as having the right of pro- 
perty, or dominium eminens. Hence, according to the rigour of 
the system, the lord was ullimus heres, and took back the estate 
by reverter whenever his vassal died without an heir of his own 
blood, or committed any offence by which his heir was debarred 
of the succession. It resulted from this principle, that in all 
the changes which the interest of the tenant might undergo, 
that of his lord was never lost sight of. The natural conse- 
quence was, that great restraints were laid upon the alienation 
of that sort of property, whether by act inter vivos, or by devise, 
and that the rules of inheritance were very different from those 
which ought to govern succession ab intestato. 

I. With respect to the inheritance of the feud. To illustrate 
the principle and order of feudal succession, Mr. Butler has 
placed them in comparison with those of the civil law,* which 


* Co-Litt. 191, a. Note 77. 
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in this particular, at least after the reforms of Justinian, ap- 
proached more nearly to the law of nature. The difference 
between the two systems is as follows: “ By the Roman law,” 
to use the words of Mr. Butler, “the heir was a person insti- 
tuted by the party himself, or in default of such institution, ap- 
pointed by the law, to succeed both to his real and personal 
estate, and to all his rights and obligations. In the feudal! law, 
he is a person related in blood to the ancestor; and in conse- 
quence of that relationship, entitled either merely by act of law, 
or by the concurrent effect of law and the charter of investiture, 
to succeed, at the ancestor’s decease, to his real or immoveable 
property, not given away from him by will.” Instead of suc- 
ceeding to the jus universum of the deceased—instead of being 
identified with his person, as he was supposed to be by a fiction 
of the civil law, he succeeded to the real property only of the 
ancestor ; and this, not by any supposed representation of him, 
but as related to him, or it were more accurate to say, to their 
common ancestor in blood, and “in consequence of that relation- 
ship, as a person designated in the original feudal contract to 
succeed to the feud.” It followed from this principle, that he 
claimed nothing from his immediate ancestor, but only through 
him from the original donor. It was a further consequence of 
the same principle, that he was liable to none of the obligations 
of such immediate ancestor. Indeed, as in strictness, the feud 
was descendible when it was feudum antiquum, to the lineal de- 
scendants of the first tenant, and the power of alienating it did 
not exist, it is clear that every gift of lands was a strict entail, 
and that not barrable by fine or recovery. 

Out of this important difference in the doctrine of inheritance, 
between the civil and the common law, grew up the well-known 
distinction between the liabilities of the executor and the heir 
in our jurisprudence.* The reason is plain. Our whole body 
of testamentary law was originally derived through the ecclesi- 
astical courts, from the civilians and the canonists; whilst 
every thing relating to real estate, is of feudal origin. ‘The 
executor with us is, in point of mere /egal rights and liables, 
in the same situation as the heres factus of the civil law.t 

If. With respect to alienation. 'This is of two kinds, volun- 
tary or involuntary—that is to say, by the act of the owner or 
by attachment of law. Voluntary alienation, again, may be 
either by act inter vivos, or by last will and testament, to take 
effect only after the death of the donor. 


* Co-Litt. 208, 6. 
t Cowp. 315. This is preposterously denied by Browne, (Civ. Law, v. i. p.310) 
where he mistakes a trustee of charitable uses for an ordinary heir. 
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And first as to voluntary alienation inter vivos. It is justly 
remarked by an ingenious writer,* that it would be an error to 
suppose that all the restraints upon alienation which we see in 
the feudal law, resulted from the peculiar constitution of the 
system. For, besides those which the principle of the feud im- 
posed upon the dominion of the tenant with a view to the 
interest of the lord, there are others arising out of the very 
nature of land property, that have obtained under every form 
of society. Some of these have reference to the interest of the 
natural heir. ‘Thus, the jus retractus, or right of redemption 
of relations, took place among the Jews, among the Greeks, 
and till within the century ago, among the Udal rights of the 
Orkney men. Thus, we have seen in one of our extracts from 
the Book of Feuds, (lib. ii. tit. 39) that a vassal could not alien a 
feudum antiquum even with the consent of the lord, unless he 
also obtained that of the agnati, or heirs of the blood of the first 
purchaser. So also it appears from Glanvil,+ that no distinc- 
tion is made between the military and socage tenure, and by 
the same old law, the restraints upon alienation are almost ab- 
solute where the tenant is in by descent, but very loose where 
he is in by purchase.{ ‘This undoubtedly proceeds from the 
peculiar character of land property. A proprietor seems almost 
to identify himself with the spot which he cultivates, and upon 
which he bestows his daily thoughts and labours. ‘This con- 
nexion long continued,” says Dalrymple, “ produces an affec- 
tion, and this affection long continued, together with the others, 
produces the notion of property in land, because it makes a 
man naturally conclude, that there is an injustice in taking from 
another what he has long been connected with, and justified in 
conceiving an affection for.” But the same principle which 
confers the right, seems to qualify and limit it. It appears in 
like manner agreeable to nature and to justice—at least, until 
notions of a more comprehensive policy spring up—*“ that his 
heirs who have long been connected with the land during their 
father’s life—to whom it has, probably, been a home from infancy, 
and who have, in like manner, fixed their thoughts and affec- 
tions upon it, should not wantonly be deprived of what they had 
such good reason to expect they should one day enjoy.” 

But all restraints upon alienation, of what kind, or from what 
source soever, are deemed inconsistent with the policy of com- 
mercial countries, and accordingly, in the progress of society, 
they are uniformly relaxed, and in some cases abolished alto- 
gether. A striking example is afforded by the changes in this 


t Dalrymple. + Lib. vii. ¢. 1. ap. Dalrymple. $Id. 
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particular, that have been made in the law of real estate, from 
the strictness of the old feudal gift, to the present state of the 
law in this country. 

The first step in this progress, was the power given toa man 
of alienating what he had himself acquired, which is implicitly 
given in the Book of Feuds,* and expressly it seems in the laws 
of Henry I. This power was not unqualified, for it appears 
from Glanvil, (lib. vii c. 1) that where the purchaser had a son, 
he was not allowed to dispose of more than a part of the land 
under the reign of Henry II. 

The alienation of what a man got by descent followed, but 
slowly and by degrees. At first, a part only was allowed to be 
disposed of, and that only in certain enumerated cases, as where 
a vassal had rendered his lord some extraordinary service, or in 
frank-marriage with a daughter or the daughter of a feudatory, 
or in frank-almoigne or free-alms, to which the opinions of the 
age were exceedingly favourable. 

But while such restraints were laid on alienation of the fee in 
military and even socage tenures, it is probable from the analogy 
of the Scottish law, as well as from the reason of the thing,t 
that among the trading people in the boroughs where the ex- 
treme rigour of the feudal system was never known, and the 
exigencies of commerce required that property of all sorts 
should be free, the power of disposing of it absolutely was much 
sooner introduced. The example of the boroughs had its effect, 
and aided the natural course of things in bringing about a similar 
change in all the other tenures, wherein the right of alienation 
was very fully established under the reign of Henry III. Indeed, 


so frequently was this right exercised to the disadvantage of 


the lord, that it became necessary to restrain it by law, which 
was accordingly done in Magna Charta, cap. 32. 

The only mode of alienation which was consistent with feudal 
principles, as has been already observed, was that by sub-in- 


feudation, and accordingly, we find that the Book of Fiefs, (lib. iv. 


tit. 38) allowed the tenant to dispose of the whole feud in this 
manner. It does not seem consistent with the passage in Glanvil 
just mentioned, to suppose that sub-infeudation prevailed to the 
same extent in England under the reign of Henry II.; but in 
process of time, it made such progress there, that in the 
eighteenth year of Edward I. (1290) it was altogether pro- 
hibired by the statute, quia Emptores Terrarum. ‘ Many excel- 
lent things,” says Lord Coke, ‘‘were enacted by this statute, 
and all the doubts upon this chapter (32d) of Magna Charta, 


* Lib. iv, Tit. 45. Edit. Cujac t Id. 
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were cleared; both statutes having one end, (that is to say) for 
the upholding and preservation of the tenures, whereby the 
lands were holden; this act of 18 Edward I. being enacted ad 
INSTANTIAM MAGNATUM REGNI.” (22 Inst. 66.) By Magna 
Charta the tenant was forbidden to alien more of his land than 
he might conveniently do, without disabling himself from per- 
forming his feudal duties. By the statute, Quia Emptores, which 
recognizes Magna Charta in this particular, he is allowed to 
alienate the whole, without any limitation or restraint whatever ; 
but then it is ordained in favour of the superior lords, that the 
alienee shall be considered as holding of them, and not of the 
alienor. ‘This was, in every point of view, a most important 
change in the law. Every man, henceforth, had the free dis- 
posal of his land property, but in an alienation in fee, there 
was no longer any reversion to him who conveyed the estate. 

From what has been said, it is apparent that the current of 
opinion set at this time strongly in favour of the full dominion 
and free disposal of estates; but the same great barons who 
had extorted Magna Charta from John and his son, and after- 
wards obtained the statute Quia Emptores Terrarum, “ for the 
upholding and preservation of their tenures,” determined to re- 
sist this propensity of the times as much as possible. Accordingly, 
through their influence and management, the famous statute 
De Donis, of the 13 Edward I. was procured to be passed ;_ by 
which it was enacted that the will of the donor making a gift to 
a man and the heirs of his body, should be literally complied 
with, and the estate be thus perpetuated in the family of the 
donee, so long as he should have issue living, and upon failure 
of such issue, should return to the lord. 

The history of this statute illustrates in a very striking man- 
ner, the subject of which we are treating. By the feudal law 
we have seen,* that in strictness, the donation was never ex- 
tended beyond the words by any presumed intent, but was taken 
so rigorously, that if a gift were made to a man and his sons, 
the estate was not transmissible to the issue of the sons, nor yet 
survived to the brothers, but upon the death of any of them, 
returned, or in proper legal phrase, reverted to the lord. <A 
gift, therefore, to A, and the heirs male of his body, would 
seem, acccording to the same rule, to convey to A an estate de- 
scendible to his heirs male ad infinitum; that is to say, what is 
called under the statute De Donis, a fee-tail. Accordingly, in 
Taylor vs. Horde,+ Lord Mansfield, affirms that the statute De 


* Wright 17. + 1, Burr 145. 
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Donis, only repeated what the law of tenures had said before, 
that the tenor of the grant should be observed. But it appears 
that the courts, in compliance with the general spirit of the 
times, or what is more probable, unconsciously partaking of it 
themselves, had put upon the words constituting a fee-tail, what 
must be admitted to be a very subtle and strained construction. 
They said that such a gift as we have mentioned, to A, and the 
heirs male of his body, was a fee-simple, on condition subse- 
quent, that he should have heirs male of his body—therefore, as 
soon as the donee of an estate of this kind had such issue, his 
estate, according to the maxim of the law, that when a con- 
dition is once performed, it is thenceforth entirely gone, became 
absolutc—at least to the three following purposes :—Ist. ‘To 
enable him to alien the land, and so to bar not only his own 
issue, but the donor of his possibility of reverter. 2dly. To be 
liable to forfeit the estate for treason or felony. 3dly. To enable 
him to charge the land with rents and other incumbrances. 

But it is to be remarked, that the donee of the estate did not 
acquire a fee-simple absolute upon the birth of issue, ipso jure. 
For if he did not alter the course of the descent by alienating 
the estate and taking it back, as was the practice, it went down 
according to the form of the gift to the class or description of 
heirs designated by the donor—and if they, in like manner, 
neglected to alien it, the donor was not barred of his right of 
reverter.* And it has recently been decided in this State, that 
a tenant in fee conditional, cannot disappoint his issue, by devise ; 
their right, like the jus accrescendi in joint tenancy, being in the 
eye of the law antecedent and paramount to any that could 
arise by will. 

It was with a view to obviate the effect of the construction 
thus put upon the words creating a fee-conditional, that the no- 
bility procured the statute De Donisto be passed. By this statute, 
a gift to a man and the heirs male of his body, was made to 
convey to him an estate of inheritance, descendible to the par- 
ticular class of heirs designated by the donor, to be enjoyed by 
each successive generation of heirs as they came in esse, with- 
out being liable to be defeated or barred by any one of them 
who might be in possession. So much for its effect upon the 
rights of the heir. With respect to those of the donor, the 
statute vested in him an indefeasible reversion in the lands, ex- 
pectant on the determination of the estate-tail, instead of a mere 
possibility of reverter, which was all he had in fee-conditional— 
and as for the means of asserting his right, he was no longer 


* 7. Rep. 34, 1. Inst 19, a. 
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under the necessity of making formal entry to defeat the gift, 
as it was necessary to do in all estates upon condition ; but the 
estate, upon failure of issue of the donee, returned to him by 
mere act of law, according to the form of original limitation. 
Upon this view of the disposition made by the statute, the judges 
held that it had created in the donee a particular estate ; that is, 
an estate less than the fee, which, as it left a vested reversion in 
the donor, enabled him to make a further gift of that reversion 
by way of remainder over. 

The entails thus introduced, so enormously increased the 
wealth and power of the nobles, that they were enabled to 
trample at once upon the rights of the people and the preroga- 
tives of the crown. 

But although these effects were long felt, yet the progress of 
commerce, the luxury introduced by it, into which the nobility, 
always disposed to be prodigal, heedlessly rushed—and no 
doubt the secret jealousy of the kings, to whom the pretensions 
of the great lords could not but be offensive, if not dangerous— 
al! conspired to bring about an alteration of the law in this point. 
This was not done at first by act of Parliament, but as we have 
seen, that a construction favourable to the free alienation of 
property had been put upon the fee-conditional by the courts, 
so the attack upon these entails by statute, was begun in the 
same way. For on the one hand, the judges discouraged all 
new devices for new species of entails, as we learn from Lord 
Coke ;* and on the other, such contrivances as had been re- 
sorted to to elude the old entails, were sustained.+ Until at 
length it was solemnly decided in the reign of Edward IV. 
(‘T'aitarum’s case) that the tenant might bar not only his issue, 
but the reversion of the donor by the collusive suit called a 
common recovery.t 

That politic and tyrannical prince, Henry VII., pushed this 
matter still further. He procured a statute to be passed in the 
fourth year of his reign (4 Henry VII. c. 24) which explained 


* 1. Inst. 377. t Bac. Abr. Fine and Recovery, p. 541. 


3 6. Rep. 40. (Sir Anthony Mildmay’s case.) Lord Coke says, that the mischief 
arising out of entails were attempted to be remedied at divers Parliaments, and 
divers bills were exhibited accordingly, (which I have seen) but they were always 
on one pretence or other rejected. But the truth was that the Lords and Com- 
mons knowing that their estates-tail were not to be forfeited, &c. as their estates 
of inheritance were before the said act, (and chiefly in the time of Henry If. in 
the Barons’ War) they always rejected such bills—and the same continued in 
the residue of the reign of Edward I. and of the reigns of Edward If. Edward ILL. 
Richard Il. Henry IV. Henry V. and Henry VI. and till about the twelfth year 
of Edward IV. (1464-1482.) Where the judges, on consultation bad, amongst them- 
selves, resolved that an estate-tail might be docked and barred by a common re- 
covery, and that by reason of the intended recomperse, the common recovery was 
not within the restraint of the said perpetuity made by the said act, 13 Edward I. 
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and confirmed by (82 Henry VIII. c. 36) in fact repealed the 
statute De Donis, by making a fine with proclamation, to conclude 
all persons claiming under the conusor. According to the statute 
De Donis, a fine was to be ipso jure, null; whereas, by the statute 
Henry VII. a fine was made valid to bar the issue in tail. The 
form of a recovery had been that of a collusive suit and judg- 
ment—that of a fine, was a collusive suit and compromise. 

2diy. Although in the order of nature, involuntary alienation, 
by attachment of law, precedes voluntary alienation by will, yet 
we shall first treat of the latter. 

It is plain that the idea of a posthumous disposition of pro- 
perty is a more refined one than that of a right to make any use 
of it during the life of the proprietor. Accordingly, we find that 
until Solon permitted them, the Athenians could not make tes- 
taments, and the only mode by which the Romans were allowed 
to do so before the time of the XII. Tab. was by a solemn act 
of legislation, whereby the whole people in the Comitia Calata, 
during the life of the testator, approved of the substituting of a 
testamentary in the place of the natural heir, by a species of 
adoption. But, as Dalrymple observes, there is a long interval 
in the progress of society, between such alienation mortis causa, 
as is made good by delivery during life, and that alienation which 
is made good by barely notifying one’s wish as to what disposi- 
tion shall be made of his estate after his death. And, accord- 
ingly, as in the ancient Roman law, so in the English, aliena- 
tion, of this sort, was an intermediate step between the absence 
of all testamentary power over property, and that unlimited ex- 
tent of it which is, at present, allowed by our jurisprudence. 

There seems to be no doubt but that devises of land were 
common among the Saxons, who probably followed in this mat- 
ter, the usage which had been established in Britain during the 
Roman domination in that island. But, according to Mr. Har- 
giave, who has given a concise but very satisfactory history of 
this part of the law ;* after the Norman conquest, the power of 
devising land ceased, except as to socage lands in some cities 
and boroughs, and also, except as to terms for years, which, on 
account of their original insignificance and insecurity, were reck- 
oned as personalty, and as such, were ever disposeable by will. 
This limitation of testamentary power over property, resulted, 
of course, from the principles of the feudal system, established 
by the conqueror—but, no doubt, the natural obstacles to that 
power, which have been adverted to, contributed to produce that 
effect. For, by the statute Quia Emptores Terrarum, the feudal 


*Co. Lit. b. iii. n. 138 * Lit. 5, 167. 
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bar to this species of alienation was removed—yet, it was not 
until upwards of two centuries were elapsed, that full scope was 
given to it by the Statute of Wills. Meanwhile, however, partly 
by the interposition of the courts, partly by the devices of law- 
yers, the dominion over property, which is so necessary in a 
commercial and advanced state of society, was gradually en- 
larged in this, as it had been in other respects. For, soon after 
the statute Quia Emptores, feoffments to uses having come into 
fashion, last wills were enforced in chancery as good declara- 
tions of the use; and thus, the power of devising was, in effect 
and reality, though indirectly, exercised. At length, however, 
this practice was checked, not accidentally, but designedly, by the 
Statute of Uses (27 Henry VIII.) which, by transferring the pos- 
session or legal estate to the use and consolidating them into one, 
had the effect of totally destroying all distinction between them. 
But public opinion was too strong for the Legislature, which a 
few years after they had thus interposed to restrain an indirect 
mode of passing lands by will, expressly made it devisable by 
32 & 34 Henry VIII. And it being the better opinion that these 
statutes did not extend to estates pur auter vie in freehold lands, 
this defect was supplied by 29 Car. II. c. 3, which makes them 
devisable in the same manner as estates in fee simple. 

By the law, therefore, as it exists at present, there is no re- 
straint or limit, whatsoever, upon the power of devising lands. 

3dly. [t remains for us to dispose of the history of involuntary 
alienation. 

Upon this, as upon every other mode of alienation, the feudal 
system imposed, at first, a complete restraint. At common law, 
therefore, all that a creditor could look to for the satisfaction of 
his debt or damages, was, except in some special instances, the 
goods and chattels of the debtor, and the profits of his lands. 
Hence, the law allowed him the feri facias against the goods 
and chattels of the debtor, and the levari facias against his 
goods and the rents and profits of his lands as they accrued, 
until the debt was satisfied. At the common law, therefore, neither 
the person nor thelands of the debtor were liable to be attached 
for debt. The first statute by which a debtor was subjected to 
imprisonment by capias ad satisfaciendum, was the 25 Edward 
Ill. c. 17, whereby that process was given in actions of debt, 
detinue, &c. His lands, however, had been rendered liable at 
a much earlier period, for the statute Westminster 2., 13 Edw. 1. 
c. 15. granted the writ of elegit, by which the defendant’s goods 
and chattels are delivered to the creditor at an appraised value, 
and if they are not sufficient, then the moiety of the freehold 
lands of the debtor are delivered to the creditor, to be retained 
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until the debt is levied, or the debtor’s interest in the land is 
expired. Afterwards, by statute 13 Edward I., a merchant 
might cause his debtor to appear before the mayor of London, 
&c., and there acknowledge his debt. This was called a recog- 
nizance. If this recognizance was forfeited, by non-payment, 
at the time appointed, the body, lands and goods of the debtor 
were to be delivered to the merchant creditor, in execution. 
This process was called an extent, because the sheriff was bound 
before he delivered them to the creditor, to have them appraised 
at their full or extended value. By the 27 Edward IIL. a simi- 
lar remedy was granted tothose whose debts were acknowledged 
before the mayor of any of the towns where the staple was held. 
These securities are generally called statutes merchant and sta- 
tutes staple. ‘They were, at first, confined to the commercial 
part of the community, and it was not until the 23 Henry VIII. 
that a similar remedy was extended to all other classes of the 
community by a recognizance in the nature of a statute staple. 
This makes good the assertion of Dalrymple, (p. 116) “that asthe 
voluntary alienation of land was first freely introduced among 
trading people in boroughs, so the involuntary alienation of it 
was first freely introduced among the same people in the same 
places.” The bankrupt laws, in England, have proceeded upon 
the same principle, making the land property of merchants and 
other traders generally liable, while, with respect to debts due 
by other persons, the old distinction introduced by the feudal 
law, still prevails, with some qualification, even at this day.— 
That is, that whilst the assets, in the hands of the executor, are 
liable for all the obligations of what kind soever, the assets in the 
hands of the heir are liable only to debts of record and debts by 
specialty, in which the heir is named—to the former, because the 
process of the court createsa lien on the lands themselves ; to the 
latter, because the heir is comprehended, by fiction of law, in 
the original contract. For the ancestor’s debts, by simple con- 
tract, the heir still remains not liable. 

We shall conclude with the following passage of an ingenious 
writer, to whom we acknowledge ourselves very much indebted 
in the course of the preceding remarks :— 


“ The feudal law,” says Dalrymple, “ carries with it not only a system 
of private rights, which swallow up all others, wherever it comes; it in- 
volves too, in giving effect to those rights, a system of forms which remain 
even when the original rights are no more. Nor is this all, for some of 
these rights, by the force which each gave once to the other remain, even 
when most of the forms have perished too; but the day will probably 
come, when all land becoming allodia!l, and the more complete and 
easy attachment of it becoming necessary, the rule of the Roman empe- 
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ror laid down in the Pandects, and made when the feudal relations and 
the bar to the alienation of land property consequent upon them were 
unknown, will be the law of the world.” Lib. 15, ff. de re judicatd, 2, 3. 

“ By that law it was ordered, that a portion of the moveables equivo- 
lent to the debt, should first be sold ; but if these did not suffice, that an 
equivalent portion of the land should be sold, and if no purchaser ap- 
peared, that the subject offered for sale should become the property 
forever of the creditor.” 


We need not add, that in most of these States, there are not 
even these moderate and reasonable restraints upon the involun- 
tary alienation of land. 





Art. I1.—Kleine Romane von Friedrich, Baron De La Motte 
Fouque. ler. 2er- & 3er- Theile. Berlin, 1812-1814. 


Wuat is Taste? is a question, which, even in the present 
period of universal illumination, seems to be as far from a satis- 
factory solution as the more important one—What is Truth ? 
The learned mob appear, in their decisions concerning works of 
judgment or of fancy, to be much in the same condition as the 
peasant, who constructs his habitation without the aid of com- 
pass, line or plummet, and yet presumes to admire its site, and 
to laud its proportions; adopting them as standards by which 
similar edifices are to be guaged, not measured, to be affected 
or avoided, not valued and approved. The only orthodox tenet 
in the empire of taste, the Canon Mirificus, to whose authority 
all defer, is, that it is a thing, concerning which nothing can be 
known, and, therefore, nothing be disputed or determined. Now 
we are very willing to allow that this offuscated vision of the 
sublime and beautiful, is quite sufficient for those whose business 
it is to see the show, but quite wide of the mark for such as de- 
sire to be workmen themselves, or expect to teach others to 
become so. The guests of Louis the XIV. who partook of the 
delicious ragout prepared from his majesty’s anointed slippers, 
doubtless chuckled in the supremacy of their own discernment. 
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and were much in the right to confine the cook to his own occult 
science. His posterity of the kitchen, however, can never suf- 
ficiently deplore their loss of the items which composed that Api- 
cian banquet. 

We make no apology for these familiar allusions to the mys- 
terious science of good eating, since it is quite plain that taste, 
with all its heavy and light-armed retainers, continues, to the 
present hour, to avouch their fealty to this lord paramount. Sir 
Walter Scott is fine, and so are his poems and novels fine. Who 
can say more, even of crimped cod and champagne ? 

We may be sure that words used in such opposite senses will, 
in the mouths of most people, be nothing more than words. It 
were desirable to chain this Proteus within the limits of an as- 
certainable identity, so that “the form of beauty, smiling at the 
heart,” might, on all occasions, afford something more than 
momentary glimpses to the entranced inquirer. Unfortunately, 
this is not the place for so redoubtable an encounter, and the 
merits of a discussion which has occupied the world for so many 
ages, would require a volume, and not an essay, for its develope- 
ment. A few cursory observations, however, designed as the 


basis of the opinion which we shall pass on a foreign writer of 


great merit, may, perhaps, demand and receive indulgence. 

Works of fiction, so far as the cast of their invention is con- 
cerned, admit of being distinctly arranged into southern, northern, 
oriental and mixed. The first, consisting of the ancient classics, 
and of the works formed upon a purely classical model. The 
next, deriving its substance from a period of antiquity equally 
remote, but receiving its form independently of, and at an era 
considerably posterior to the former. The third, presenting, 
through every age, nearly the same wild and exaggerated fea. 
tures, and standing i in bold relief, singular and apart. The last 
compounded of the first two, and admitting the oriental only in 
minute and inappreciable elements. How comes it that in the 
midst of this marked diversity and opposition, they should all 
please in their turn, and all equally secure immortality to those 
illustrious geniuses who have successfully adopted any one of 
them? The sacred poetry of the Hebrews; the Lays of Homer 
and Milton; of Virgil and Racine ; the dreams of Sophocles and 
Shakspeare and Schiller; the tales of the Arabians; the novels 
of Richardson and Fielding and Smollett, and the romances of 
Scott and Fouque, all wing their shafts homeward to the heart. 
Yet how different are they in their structure, their language and 
embellishments! 

Will it solve the difficulty to say, that all this is the effect of 
Taste ? We apprehend not, for the question still returns—what 
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is Taste? We suppose that little will be got by saying with the 
ancients, that it is the sense of the beautiful, or with the moderns 
that it is the capacity of receiving enjoyinent from the beauties 
of nature and art, or that it is the effect of the feelings of man, 
associated with, and diffused over external objects. ‘These are, 
indeed, elements of taste, but not taste itself. Like the term 
constellation, taste does not represent a single idea nor a com- 
position of ideas, but only an abbreviation of terms designating 
ideas, which occur simultaneously. It is in relation to the heart 
and to those senses of discipline, the eye and the ear, what 
judgment is in reasoning, and honour in morals—the rapid per- 
ception of those ultimate results, which repeated developement 
has so completely ascertained, as to render it no longer neces- 
sary to expand and exhibit their elements in detail. Ona sub- 
ject which is familiar to him, an acute and practised reasoner 
decides instantaneously, and to the uninitiated, the conclusion 
appears oracular and even marvellous. Still he himself is at 
no loss to trace out the ladders and the scaffolding, which ena- 
bled him, gradually, to reach the vantage ground of truth. A 
man of honour, and we may add, a woman of honour too, rejects 
a dishonest proposal with an electric repugnance, which, to a 
Beeotian bystander, might appear the effect of some new and 
particular faculty, expressly designed to afford infallible security 
to the probity of gentlefolks. Such worthies, however, know 
full well that their treasure abides in earthen vessels, and that 
it has only been by superinducing the wicker work and iron 
bands of discretion and discipline, that they have succeeded in 
rendering it proof against every assault. In like manner, the 
phrensied eye of the poet embraces, at a glance, a multitude of 
nice appliances, linked together on a chain of gossamer, which 
no orb, untouched with euphrasy, can detect, distinguish or de- 
tail. It is much less by what he expresses, than by what he 
suggests, that the writer of genius expects to unlock the gushing 
fountains of the heart, and to conduct their crystal waters over 
the sunny spots and verdant places of life. 

Experience furnishes the man of genius with a knowledge of 
his own sensations and passions, and of the objects by which 
they are gratified or disappointed, together with a knowledge of 
the causes which obstruct their uniformity. Observation soon 
convinces him that the sources of good and evil ; of pleasure and 
pain, are the same in others as in himself. How to excite or 
allay ; to enhance or depress them: how to combine, and when 
to present them singly, is the great art, we had almost said the 
sole art, of the inventor of fiction. Just as the artist in ordinary 
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stone and mortar, knows that these materials are necessary to 
the elevation of the fabric, but, that without care in arranging 
them, they must forever remain a shapeless and confused mass. 
In short, to awaken interest, and to inspire passion in the degree 
which nature has allotted to them in the subject, which a writer 
proposes to illustrate and adorn, is the highest praise to which 
genius can aspire. There may be power exhibited in the 
generation of associations, and yet the artist, whether poet, 
painter or sculptor, be entitled to small commendation. Ideas, 
like remedies in medicine, must be administered to us, always 
with a special attention to the when, the where and the how.— 
Hence, we cannot help regarding a strong addiction to the ro- 
mantic as a capital defect in many modern works. ‘The reader 
is continually remanded to his horn book, to acquire the requi- 
site knowledge, or must have his deficiences perpetually bolstered 
up with notes, commentaries and dissertations. In what respect 
is such a work asthe Curse of Kehama, honourably distinguished 
from the works of Donne, or the pedantic effusions of Darwin. 
Asa kind of technical aid to the memory of the reader, they may 
properly be ranked with the labours of Dr. Gray, or those of 
the renowned authors of As in presenti. What musician would 
be tolerated, who should demand of his hearers an exact know- 
ledge of thorough bass, or who should continually interrupt the 
delicious flow of sweet sounds, by demonstrating the accuracy of 
his calculation of time. We repeat it, that the materials of inven- 
tion in the arts are common, obvious and accessible to the whole 
human race. The pleasure derived from a picture or a poem is 
not so much in the images themselves, as to be referred to their 
power over the heart. Abating our want of familiarity with the 
original language, what commentary does the lowest capacity 
require, even at the present day, in order to relish the beauties 
of Homer? The task of his auditors simply consisted in listen- 
ing and being delighted! Widely different is the toil and the 
torture of the modern votary of the Muses. There is the stout 
battery of Greek and Roman literature to be mounted, flanked 
by a variety of irregulars, French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
and ( Dii vostram fidem) perhaps Icelandick and Russian. But 
this is not all: the enthusiast, whether writer or reader, must be 
master of all possible sciences, when, perhaps, he may reach the 
altitude of comprehending an ode, a sonnet, or a tale. Indeed, 
it is almost too indulgent to say of modern fiction, 


** Sera tamen respexit inertem ; 
Candidior postquam tondeniti barba cadebat : 
Respexit tamen, et longo pdst tempore venit.” 
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There is then a language of the emotions and passions dis- 
tinct from and paramount to every conventional vehicle, and it 
is the province of that attainment in any of the fine arts, which 
enables the individual to master and apply it, to which the term 
Taste is properly applied. It follows, that genius is unlimited by 
the nature of the language, the costume, the manners, the habits 
of this or that age or country. Not but that the popularity of a 
writer must, in a considerable degree, be limited by these cir- 
cumstances. Still, to those who have the hardihood to collate 
and master these arbitrary expressions, there remains a perfect 
harmony in all the efforts of real genius. It may be justly said 
then of our clothes, of our furniture, as of our language, that 
they are Grecian or Roman; English or French; Italian or Ger- 
man: but of a work of fancy, which forcibly recommends itself 
to an enlightened taste, we ought only to say, that it is excel- 
lent in its kind. 


* Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair.” 


We have been seduced into this train of observation, by the 
indignation which has frequently seized upon us whilst con- 
sidering the extremely iniquitous judgments which are passed 
by the inhabitants of all countries, upon what are called foreign 
works of genius. Many of these criticisms appear to have no 
other merit, than the alliterative language in which they are 
couched. Accerdingly, a performance, if it be Dutch, is, by 
prescription, dull; if French, flimsy ; if German, grave. This 
is certainly the effect of national prejudice and antipathy, since 
no one ever thinks of inflicting the same cabalistic censure on 
the ancient works of genius. We hold it to be more equitable 
as well as more philosophical to assert, that works of genius 
can be written to any purpose, only in one tongue—the ver- 
nacular language of mankind, the idiom of the heart. It is by 
this title only that they descend to posterity and rank their au- 
thors among the number of the immortals. ‘To most English- 
men, and descendants of Englishmen, the language of Shaks- 
peare is a study of some difficulty ; much of it is obsolete or 
quaint ; his plots, so far as they are native, belong to another 
age, to other habits and manners; so far as they are foreign, 
they may be said to be true to any thing but reality. No one, 
however, we presume, would think of estimating his merits by 
such standards. His faults or his misfortunes in these particu- 
lars, might have been vastly more numerous than they are, 
without weighing a feather against his transcendent excellencies. 
Mle is still the mighty magician, at the waving of whose potent 
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wand, all the heaving passions of the soul start from their 
lurking places, in their living lineaments of deformity or beauty, 
of meanness or magnificence. 

There is no nation, whose literature has been more injuri- 
ously treated than the German; none which has experienced 
more obstacles in forcing its works of merit upon the notice of 
the reading public of other countries. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for this fact, at least to a certain extent. Whilst the 
more southern nations of Europe, including England, may be 
said to have started for the goal almost simultaneously, Ger- 
many, harrassed by civil wars and theological disputes, had 
no opportunity of signalizing herself in the arts which adorn 
and elevate existence. Rich as was the fund which she pos- 
sessed in the lays of her Minnesingers, the diversity of dialects, 
and the want of a common currency in language, prevented her 
from deriving any profit from it. ‘The Reformation, whilst it 
remedied this evil, by raising up a common standard in Luther’s 
translation of the Scriptures, and in the pulpit addresses of the 
Clergy, was pregnant with other events by no means favourable 
to the cause of the Muses. The various sects of Religionists 
which subsequently arose, to whom experience had not yet im- 
parted the salutary lesson of agreeing to differ, found in the 
discussion of their mutual differences an interest, to use no 
harsher epithets, too exclusive and absorbing. Even that de- 
gree of improvement in taste, which the eloquence of the Church 
insensibly acquires in times and situations where the current of 
human feeling is left to pursue its unruffled course, was almost 
hopelessly banished. Amidst rival aspirants to spiritual popu- 
larity, the simplicity of pathos was lost in the clang of dialec- 
tics, and the ordinary subjects of human interest exchanged for 
topics condemned by the wisdom of this world, and having no 
very obvious bearing on the next. A return to a better and 
more earthly state of things could not be expected, and, indeed, 
did not occur until these assailants had mutually exhausted all 
the weapons of controversy, without having effected the slightest 
breach in their respective theological battlements. 

When the period of repose arrived, the writers of Germany 
found all the high places of literature occupied, and it was only 
by passing the isthmus, which united the associations of their 
countrymen with those of other nations, professing similar 
devotional impressions, that they obtained a solid footing in the 
world of leters. Hence we find that Gesner, and Gellert, and 
Klopstock continued to be the representatives of German lite- 
rature long after they had been superseded at home by Lessing 
and Wieland. 
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In Schiller and Goethe, champions have arisen, whose success 
has fairly removed every barrier, whether native or foreign, 
which opposed itself to the literary renown of their country. A 
knowledge of its language begins to rank in the catalogue of 
liberal accomplishments, and its works of fancy are now very 
gencrally sought after and admired. 

Of the recent popular writers of Germany, there is, perhaps, 
none more admired and read than the Baron de la Motte 
Fouque, whose Tales and Romances we now propose to intro- 
duce to the notice of our readers. In brilliancy of fancy, novelty 
of invention, and a rich and flowing diction, copious but not 
diffuse, we believe that there are few writers of the present day 
by whom he is surpassed. When we consider the power which 
he displays, in connexion with the shortness of the pieces before 
us, we feel convinced that the charge of prolixity, so often urged 
against German works of fancy, is by no means well founded. 
M. Fouque is, however, in the last degree amenable to the 
charge, to which all modern writers of Romance must plead 
guilty—a want of well-sustained interest. ‘There is no regu- 
lar plot; no consistent whole. The story proceeds by leaps 
and bounds, precipitating the reader in medias res, without the 
possibility of discovering what preceded, or of divining what is 
to follow. He is in the situation of a voyager traversing the 
ocean in a gallant ship, amidst joyous gales that waft him on 
his course, with the liquid azure of the heavens above, and the 
lurid waters of the deep beneath, now lifting him to the skies, 
and anon sinking under him or curling around him, till at last 
they appear to vanish in thin spray, and gorgeous, impalpable 
light. All is excitement for the moment, but the course finished, 
nothing is distinct, nothing vivid. The labouring recollection 
strives in vain to weave anew the web of joy which before en- 
circled it. ‘The confused elements still haunt the imagination, 
shrouded in thick darkness, which alone can be felt. 

A modern Romance must, in its very inception, be a sin against 
good taste. It must necessarily, and to a certain extent, send 
every reader to school. Nor is this practice sufficiently de- 
fended, by saying that the notions, which we now style romantic, 
once constituted a part of the every day notions and the ordi- 
nary staple of life. The very defence is an implied admission 
of the truth of the charge. Every master-work of fancy, when 
duly analysed, will be found to consist of the most common and 
obvious materials ; of notions, which a contemporary, so far 
from having to acquire, could scarcely be conceived ignorant of. 
ffomer is occasionally abstrusely mythological; Pindar is co- 
pious in genealogy ; and Milton is at times eminently metaphysi- 
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cal and theological. ‘These, however, were ordinary accom- 
plishments in their respective times, and for aught we know, 
Praise God Barebones, in a spiritual tilt, might have been no 
contemptible antagonist of Cromwell’s Latin Secretary. 

T’o be able to construct a story, which shall present a regular 
beginning, middle and end, each naturally conducting to the 
other, is a task, which, however simple in the enunciation, 
always has, and we fear, will forever present an insuperable 
difficulty to minds otherwise possessed of exuberant fertility and 
energy in details. It is like demanding of a chain-carrier or 
country surveyor, the acquirements of Euclid or Archimides. 
Accordingly, we find that this is exactly the labour which a 
genius, not absolutely of the first order, is almost certain to 
avoid, or to fail inif he attempt it. We scruple not to assert, 
and we do so with sentiments of unfeigned admiration for the 


exuberance of his genius, and the masculine vigour of many of 


his conceptions of individual scenes and characters, that the 
author of ‘* Waverly” has produced nothing comparable for 
high-wrought and uniformly sustained interest, to the ‘ Cla- 
rissa” of Richardson. Yet there is nothing in this last, that an 
ordinary inhabitant of the good Jand of Coc ‘kaigne, might not 
understand perfectly without the aid of chronicle or glossary. 
But we would farther ask, and we do so that we may avoid all 
suspicion of partiality, who can derive any other feelings than those 


of disgust, from the Pri lapeian details, upon which the author of 


the * ‘Last of the Mohicans,’ has dwelt with such elaborate de- 
formity ? What just criticism could lead an author, indubitably 
possessed of athletic mental powers, to suppose that any durable 
impression of delight could be produced upon a cultivated un- 
derstanding, English or American, by the most exact portraiture 
of the vilest passions, in their unrestrained influence over the 
most ferocious of our species? Why has he thrown aside the 
pencil of ‘Titian or Reynolds, for the monstrous brush of Fuseli ? 

The author before us seems to be perfectly aware of the 
intimate alliance which exists between the obscure and the 
sublime. The first of these tales, “* The League of Death,” is 
one of great power in various parts, yet as a whole is indistinct 
and misty. We have taken some pains to gather up the thread 
of it, and yet we do not flatter ourselves with being thoroughly 
initiated into the writer’s conception of it. We shall, however, 
endeavour to the best of our ability, to give an outline of it. 

It seems that Reidmar, the hero of the piece, an elegant youth, 
an attendant at court, had, in early life, indulged in a voracious 
appetite for Romances and other wonderful narrations, until, 
like Don Quixotte, his imagination became distempered, and 
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engendered a disgust for the tame realities of life. “ When 
or where, thai is the question,” he is introduced to a familiarity 
with Diona, a young princess of incomparable beauty. 'T hey 

conceive an iavineible attachment for each other, and are con- 
tinually on the point of ratifying it by the most solemn vows, 
but are as often prevented by the apparition of the lady’s de- 
ceased father, who, in the most extraordinary manner, enters 
her chamber, and mars «ll their blissful projects, by preternatu- 
rally forbidding the bans. At last, however, this ominous 
guardian, wearied out we suppose, for we dare not say that we 
are informed, by the perseverance of this constant couple, 
beckons the youth to his daughter’s apartment, after having 
frightened her with a noise by no means ghostly, and then leaves 
the enraptured lovers to shape the course of their own fortunes. 
The damsel, however, appears to have conducted the negoti- 
ations with more than royal prudence, and for the present, the 
affair proceeded no further than to the espousals. Reidmar 
receives a miniature of his mistress, in a gold case, baving a 
lesser compartment containing poison, with an injunction which 
he promises to fulfil, and w hich, i in truth, was not unlike that of 
the Spartan mother, requiring her son to return with his shield, 
or to return upon it. The moment he ceased to love, the trinket 
was to be unloosed by death. 

In the meantime, according to the usual fate of lovers, more 
particularly in high stations, a certain intriguing, political busy- 
body, named Lorentin, steps between. From the ubiquity, and 
superhuman coutrivance of this gentleman, we at first took him 
for an impersonation of the arch fiend himself. Yet from sub- 
sequent events, he seems to be a thing of flesh and blood. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain, that his officiousness had the effect 
of sending poor Reidmar upon his travels, filled with disap- 
pointment, fixed in hatred of his adversary, and somewhat de- 
phlogisticated by the rough experiments to which his attach- 
ment had been exposed. Accordingly, our first acquaintance 
with him commences by discovering him upon an unknown and 
unfrequented heath, just as the shadows of evening are closing 
in upon him. Looking out for some sign of the road, he espies 
a large stone with a statue upon it, to which the vapours of the 
evening imparted a gigantic appearance. A slight shudder 
creeps over him, and as “he: ‘idiculed himself for it, he insensibly 
fell into this parley with himself :— 


‘* Is it timidity then, to tremble before the inhabitants of an unknown 
world, to which we must all surely descend, after having shuffled off 
what we now consider our own? Is it”—his inward horror took the 
upper hand, since it confused and effaced every accurate thought, and 
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impetuously hurried him over to the object of his fears. As he passed 
by, he threw a glance upon it, and thought he recognized the shape of 
his mortal enemy, Lorentin. ‘ Did they erect monuments to him here? 
said he, inwardly agitated; and directly after: ‘ no, foolish fancy, have 
done. It is an evil delusion, which thy own angry torture bears along 
with thee.’ Immediately the figure cried out to him: ‘ You are in error, 
dear friend. I am that Lorentin, so fatal to you.’ And the well-known 
laugh of contempt, sounded in Reidmar’s ears.”’ p. 4. 


His first thought was to have discharged his pistol, but a feel- 
ing of self-respect prevented him. He bids him draw and defend 
himself. Heis disarmed, and is refused the boon of death, which 
he earnestly seeks at the hand of his antagonist. The latter 
promises to meet him again in the Turkish war, under prince 
Eugene, to which they are both bound, and after directing him 
to a neighbouring habitation, parts from him. 

It is here that the interest of the tale commences, and we 
are introduced into a scene and to personages, every way worthy 
of our notice. It isa chapter from the book of every day’s ex- 
istence: made up of human feelings, and earthly interests, and 
heavenly aspirations, and yet, the “selectest influences” of the 
writer’s genius seem to have presided over its composition. To 
him, it owes little more than the skilful exhibition of those elec- 
tive affinities in the circumstances of life, which never fail in the 
result, when combined by the hand of a master :— 


“A close thicket of beeches rose on the sides of several gentle hills, 
which bounded the heath. The foot-path led directly thither, and Reid- 
mar felt, as if secretly embraced and welcomed, as soon as the twigs 
overshadowing him, expanded themselves around and above. The 
steadfast gloom accorded well with the temper of his mind, and he was 
on the point of adopting the umbrageous foliage, the tender and elastic 
sward, as a chamber and couch, and to rest here for the night, when a 
distant taper, which still more hospitably twinkled near him, shone 
through the leaves. Every thought of treachery and danger vanished ; 
here, it was evident, none but good spirits could inhabit. The path led 
through the valley nearer to the light, like a calm, friendly glance of 
love in the night, and in an open space, the outlines of a small building, 
became visible against the deep blue of the starry heavens. Reidmar 
silently approached nigher, and from an elevation looked over the gar- 
den into a window, from which the light proceeded. Every thing in the 
small chamber appeared neat and agreeable, the daily peace of the ten- 
ants was so intelligible to the mind, as one looked from the benighted 
valley into the well-ordered chamber. Two female figures sat at a table 
opposite to one another. She, with her back to the window, was an aged 
matron, as appeared from her air, and the respectable, but somewhat 
antiquated style of her dress ; the other was reading aloud, as it seemed, 
from a book of devotion, and bending over it with earnestness, so that 
the flaxen ringlets, of surpassing beauty, concealed her whole counte- 
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nance. Her small and delicate hands were folded together over the 
book. On a sudden, she raised her eyes on high, and Reidmar gazed 
upon a heaven of innocence, goodness and beauty. What followed, 
she seemed to repeat by heart, for her sweet lips moved incessantly, 
whilst an expression of infantile attention and holiness sat upon her 
whole countenance. Reidmar did not think of a nearer approach until 
she had ended, indeed, in the joy of the spectacle, he would have longer 
remained still, had he not feared that according to the usual arrange- 
ment of the establishment, they would retire to rest immediately after 
evening prayer, and that he might then seek admittance in vain. But 
how could he give notice of his presence, without interrupting, by a sud- 
den alarm, the calm which so gently and soothingly bespoke him 1— 
Above all, it would have distressed him to have called up, especially by 
his first appearance, perhaps an uneasy expression into the heavenly 
smiling countenance of the damsel. He spoke softly to himself in song, 
and anticipated all possible good for himself henceforth in the world. I 
will send this frieadly guest before me ; it must certainly be well known 
to that angel form, and can give notice of myself, and the design of my 
journey. And then he went up the nearest hill, from which, again shout- 
ing to the house, he sang an old song of chivalry, at that tame much 
known and esteemed.” 


*® * * * * 


*** Amen,’ said the old lady, from the opened window. ‘If you 
should die fighting against the infidel, dear warrior, the angels will bear 
you upwards on their wings of light. Whither are you bound?’ ‘ From 
peace to war,from joy to death.’ ‘Ah! those are only sad thoughts, with 
which the dark night inspires you.’ ‘ Not at all, L assert the truth. And 
what, even if it were much harder, would it be to march to the field if 
one did not leave what is dearest and most valued behind.’ ‘ There, you 
are right. I discover in you a quiet, humble spirit, which becomes sol- 
diers much better, than the unbelieving world imagines. Besides, to 
such as are bound on travels like your’s, one must show affection and 
kindness. My servant will open the house to you, and supply you with 
food and a chamber.’ 

** At her command, a hoary-headed waiting-man unfastened the door, 
and received the wanderer, with a powerful shake of the hand, and in- 
vited him to enter his apartment. As they stepped over the floor, Reid- 
mar, filled with emotion, looked directly at the door, which opened at 
the head of some steps, and permitted a view of the dignified matron, 
with a light in her hand, and behind her, the blooming daughter. The 
old lady was astonished at the noble presence and gorgeous dress of her 
guest; just too, as he looked at her, the brightness of the light fell di- 
rectly upon the mild, pleasant lines of her countenance, and she said, 
with some surprise, ‘young gentleman, excuse me, I mistook your 
rank, and came very nigh not receiving you in a manner corresponding 
with it. Will you be pleased to step in hither to us?’ Reidmar fol- 
lowed up the welcome invitation, with the unrestrained politeness, which 
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was peculiar to him ; the mother conducted him up to the place of honour 
in the room, directly opposite to the door, and desired her daughter to 
arrange such a supper as the poverty of the house admitted of. It was 
in vain that Reidmar forbade all ceremony. ‘ It is not come to such a 
pass with us yet,’ said the old lady, ‘that we could not minister to the 
refreshment of a guest who is bound on so good an errand, and who 
doubtless has not yet inured himself to the fatigues incident to a journey 
on foot through an unknown country, amidst the fogs of night.’ She 
spoke, in this manner, without interruption, so that the youth had abun- 
daut leisure to plunge himself deeply into the occupation of Godwina, 
for it was thus the mother called her lovely daughter. She brought every 
thing so frankly and agreeably out of the old presses, that it appeared 
doubtful whether she were the daughter of some innkeeper, or an in- 
teresting child, that was entertaining itself with the amusement of laying 
the table, and serving up at it. And as she afterwards helped him to 
meat and presented him with something to drink, with her small, white, 
tender hands, he would have been willing to sit there forever! Even 
the old lady’s prattle awaked in him pleasant recollections, like the rust- 
ling of the air through ancient trees: indeed, he seemed, to himself, so 
accustomed to the economy of the household, that, notwithstanding the 
pleasure of the sight, he retired like a well-behaved son, as soon as the 
clock struck twelve. ‘They wished each other a good night, and the 
old servant conducted him to bed.” p. 16. 


To our conception, there is a spirit and beauty, and truth to 
nature, in the foregoing passage, which are not often surpassed. 
Such an Elysium, as is there described, lays hold on the heart, 
because it is such as we may hope to see realized. There is 
also great fineness of observation, and great delicacy in the de- 
tails. Inthe original, to which we do not flatter ourselves with 
having done justice, there is a delicate selection, a curious 
felicity of phrase, which owes much, no doubt, to the copiousness 
and power of the German language, but still more, we are per- 
suaded, tothe care and success with which the author has sounded 
the heights, and depths, and quicksands of elegant composition. 
A fastidious critic might, perhaps, grow squeamish, and take 
exception to Godwina’s performance of the homely offices de- 
scribed, but we confess we should not have liked the intrusion 
of a fourth person. The existing taste, in a regard to domestic 
duties, is, we fear, becoming prurient beyond the reach of remedy. 
Nathless, ten lustroms, can scarcely be said to have elapsed, 
since, in England and this country, a proper fournure, in the use 
of the carving knife and tea-urn, was considered a no less indis- 
pensable accomplishment than the display of a pretty foot in the 
dance, or of a fine arm at the harp. Indeed, we have heard sad 
complaints of the havoc committed inthe good humour and happy 
digestion of dyspeptics, since the ladies resigned the eare of dis- 
tilling, to more ignoble hands, the precious nectar of China. 
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Disappointment, anxiety and fatigue, engender a fever in the 
constitution of Reidmar. He istenderly watched over and nursed 
by Godwina and her mother, and, at length, recovers. During 
the delirium of this illness, Reidmar betrays the secret of the 
romantic connexion existing between the princess Diona and 
himself, but without fully elucidating the nature of the oath by 
which it has been sanctioned. After his recovery, he is tempted 
to seek an oblivion of the past in the possession of the good 
which is before him. In short, in the midst of an entire solitude, 
with the charm of Godwina’s beauty and conversation, he strives 
to convince himself, that his contract with Diona was rather a 
frolic than a serious affair, and that the importance he has hi- 
therto attached to it was the effect of a distempered imagina- 
tion. Godwina entertains some evil presentiment in regard to 
the oath, yet suffers her wariness to be overcome by the mani- 
fest excellence and amiableness of Reidmar’s disposition, joined 
to his promise to rebuild a certain ancient castle in the neigh- 
borhood, from which, at some very distant period her ancestors 
had been violently ejected. This family mansion is accordingly 
rebuilt in spite of the molestation arising from the apparition of 
the austere old knight, who had at first demolished it. It is 
eventually exorcised and inhabited. Godwina and Reidmar are 
united in a marriage, rendered doubly fortunate by the birth of 
a lovely daughter, whom they call Beata. Shortly after this, 
the mother of Godwina pays the debt of nature. 

About this time, Lorentin finds it necessary to revive the in- 
timacy between Diona and Reidmar, with a view to prevent the 
marriage of the former with a certain prince, whose suit was 
abetted by the interest of her brother. The two mortal enemies 
accordingly meet, and Lorentin presents Reidmar with a letter 
from Diona, reminding him ofthe oath. ‘This same oath, as we 
have seen, had previously made a great impression upon the 
mind of Godwina. Her fears were not a little enhanced by an 
accident which discloses the likeness of the Princess through 
the playfulness of the child Beata. As it affords, we think, a 
fine situation, we shalltranslate it:— 


‘One evening, he (Reidmar) was seated with Godwina on a bank 
of sward in the garden ; the little one was playing between them, whilst 
she sportively fled from the one, to hide herself in the bosom of the 
other. As she once was in the act of pressing herself very close to the 
bosom of her father, she tore his clothes asunder, and Diona’s picture, 
clear and glorious, started to view. ‘Lady! pretty lady!’ cried the 
child, and turned the picture quickly round, thinking that the woman 
was behind the glass, and would permit herself, on that side, to be laid 
hold of and kissed. At the instant, the spring which kept the gold case 
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together, gave way by accident, when Beata tried to put her hand in it, 
and Reidmar, angry with apprehension, shoved her from him, so that 
the little creature eyed her father wishfully, and began to sob, whilst 
she held up her little hands in an attitude of petition. ‘Hush, hush, 
my good child,’ said Reidmar, enclosing her in his arms, himself seized 
with sadness, ‘ only hush, father is not angry with thee.’ And there- 
upon he gathered flowers for her, and said every thing kind, by which 
he soon pacified her, but Godwina’s eye remained fixed, with distress of 
mind upon his.” p. 73. 


If we mistake not this is a scene not only full of natural in- 
terest, but of great tenderness and beauty. 

Diona’s letter, his own apprehensions, from the nature of his 
compact with her, and Lorentin’s arguments, induce Reidmar 
to renounce his present plenitude of bliss in search of a renewed 
intimacy with the first. We shall give his last interview, and 
his only parting with his wife and child. It immediately suc- 
ceeds the agony of his interview with Lorentin :— 


***T follow you, Satan,’ said the tortured youth to himself, and in the 
same moment Godwina was heard, who, with her child, came trippingly 
up through the thicket. ‘Now, O! now,’ said Reidmar, softly and 
movingly, ‘now begone for a few minutes, that you may not frighten 
that angel.” Lorentin hid himself and his horse. ‘Are you angry that 
I come so late ?’ said Godwina, holding their little daughter from her 
own arms towards his; and whilst the father hid his face in the cheeks 
of the coaxing child, she proceeded: ‘the evening was so fine, and 
Beata listened so prettily, that I have told her full twenty tales below 
yonder at the brook. We shall now, however, sup in an instant. Take 
the child and come in along with her.’ ‘I’ll come instantly—I am still 
waiting here for some one,’ stammered Reidmar. ‘ Don’tstay too long,’ 
said Godwina, ‘your favorite dish is waiting for you.’ She gave him 
a passing kiss, and took Beata in doors, who cried out behind, ‘ papa, 
follow quickly.’ Reidmar, however, descended the hill with Lorentin.” 
p- 91. 


These two ill-sorted compeers made the best of their way to 
the capital; Reidmar, at the suggestion of Lorentin, assumes 
the costume of an Hungarian officer, and takes up his residence 
at the ambassador’s palace, under the protection of his compa- 
nion. He resolves to visit the Opera, and there beholds his 
former mistress, and is recognized by her. We shall here ex- 
trait a passage or two. To describe the influence of music by 
means of words, seems almost hopeless, yet the attempt is quite 
natusal, and we know of nothing finer in this way than that, 
— closes the present quotation :— 


«{As he pressed forward through the dark passages amidst the mov- 
ing crowds of people, then took his seat near the orchestra, whilst the 
© 
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curtain waved backwards and forwards before him, with the lighted 
lamps in successive rows, and the solitary notes of the musicians tuning 
their instruments became stirring, the whole delight and expectation 
which he had experienced here, when a boy, crept over him. ‘ It was 
prophetic,’ said he to himself; ‘now they apparently tune the instru- 
ments for the representation of my whole life, and the waving curtain 
must soon fly up, disclosing what is prepared behind it, be it palace or 
tombs.’ Things became more animated. The lights in the royal box 
were already burning; guards and pages appeared in it, over all the 
balustrades it sparkled below from the jewels of splendid ladies, the mu- 
sicians sat quiet and attentive, waiting for the signal of the arrival of the 
court. Suddenly the trumpets and drums sounded, and the other in- 
struments struck in, Diona appeared between her brother and the prince, 
saluted by the joyous acclamations of the crowd. She bowed in all her 
loveliness three times towards the assembly ; more beautiful than ever, 
as it seemed to Reidmar, whose heart, as the tones of the symphony 
broke through the hum, fluttered towards the object of his passion. The 
notes vibrated from the most heroic boldness to the sweetest and most 
soothing murmurs of love; then like musical levers, balanced between 
the beautiful expanse of heaven studded with stars and flower-enamelled 
meadows, lowered themselves playfully down to this, as if passing directly 
over violets and amaranths, and then again bounded aloft in animating 
and joyous peals up to all the suns of Olympus.” p. 99. 


At the Opera, they recognize each other by secret signs, and 
Reidmar returns home rapturous with delight. The following 
day, their correspondence is renewed by letter, and a midnight 
assignation agreed upon. It was to take place after a public 
illumination, made for the espousals of the princess. 


“From the expiring lights, he, (Reidmar) looked aloft impatiently to 
the stars, to see if they would not soon indicate the glorious approach of 
midnight. On the whole, his eyes looked for this signal too early, but 
finally it appeared above the lighted rows in the desired form, the sound 
of the royal carriage ceased, the populace shouted their acc!amations 
more loudly at each other, and Reidmar glided towards the gilded rails 
of the well-known garden gate. It flew open without noise, as in the 
early romance, he had, by anticipation, entreated of it. The familiar 
path in the park shone. in bright gravel, he found the entrance to 
Diona’s apartment open, and his glowing emotion banished the ghost of 
the old chieftain from the long passages. The happy lover stood in the 
ehamber which breathed forth perfumes, and Diona, in all the pomp of 
richest ornament before him. He hardly ventured to hold out his arms 
towards the glorious princess, but she pressed him, of her own accord, 
to her bosom, asking: ‘is thine offering thus richly enough adorned, 
my idol ery Love, with his pinions, overshadowed the intoxicated 
pair.” p. 110. 
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Some touches of nature supervene in the progress of the story, 
which serve to connect and complete its various associations. 
We are fain to continue our extracts :— 


“The dawn of morning separated the lovers. Reidmar passed in 
the twilight among the fading lamps of the illumination along the streets. 
All that was within him was agitated with delightful and dazzling i ima- 
ges. He felt himself constrained to pity the city, in which none possessed 
like him, such rare felicity. ‘Father! father! ah dear, kind father, do 
hear!’ Such was the sound that proceeded from a small alley in 
the heart-moving tone of childhood, which so powerfully addresses 
itself to all of us, without exception. Reidmar stood still, and felt 
himself suddenly agitated, as he saw a little girl of Beata’s age run- 
ning about. With folded hands and streaming eyes she looked on 
the right and on the left at all the houses; one while she called 
upon God, at another upon father and mother, and promised to be 
right docile in future and follow. Without doubt she must have lost 
her way in the crowd during the illumination. Reidmar wished to go 
up to her and conduct her home, but the urchin ran away, with a loud 
cry, from the strangely dressed man and his huge beard. Reidmar con- 

-cealed himself in order not to frighten her any more; at the same time 
it struck him that she would make mention of him to her parents, and if 
he spoke German, his whole secret would be in danger. Still he could 
not passon. He felt himself called upon to watch, unseen, over the 
deliverance of the child that still constantly ran up and down in the same 
neighbourhood, and cried so touchingly. The recollection of Beata fell 
heavily upon her father’s heart, the more heavily, the oftener the dis- 
tracted child cried ‘father! All at once she stood still, stretched her 
little hands out and said: ‘wont do so any more, dear father!’ and a 
young man of the class of citizens lifted the child up in extacy, carried it 
along with him amidst a thousand caresses, related how the mother 
would rejoice over it, forgave it all its thoughtlessness and patted its 
cheeks. Reidmar, eis ver, full of strange, ‘disturbed feelings, betook 
himself to the abode of Lorentin.” p. 113. 


Lorentin rates Reidmar soundly for passing through the streets 
so imprudently, and in such strange attire. However, they agree 
to co-operate for the completion of their plans, or rather those 
of Lorentin, for his companion does not appear to put forth much 
volition in the matter. In the evening, Reidmar is informed by 
this arch contriver that the princess, in order to escape from the 
contemplated nuptials, is resolved to visit Scotland. The plan is 
accomplished by the elopement of the princess during the ex- 
citement of a rowing match on the river. Greater security is 
given to this by the appearance of the lady and her maid in ex- 
actly the same dresses. When the festival is at its height, the 
princess escapes from her affianced husband, and leaves her 
proxy dangling at hiselbow. She escapes to a boat in a. bay of 
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the river, previously prepared with oarsmen, where she finds the 
enraptured Reidmar in waiting. The skiff has some difficulty 
in clearing the shore, and in the mean time, the prince appears, 
and a single combat ensues, in which, after a desperate conflict, 
he is despatched. The embarkation and departure are almost 
completed, when the satanic Lorentin appears and demands of 
right to be of the party. 

We next meet this singular trio in Scotland. Here we are 
regaled with several exhibitions of Scottish heroic life, and we 
must do the author the justice to say, that though not equal to 
the best, they are yet equal to many, which have proceeded from 
a great domestic hand. ‘They are certainly vastly superior to 
the mass of English imitations. But M. Fouque is no imitator, 
since the tale we are now reviewing was published in 1812, and 
is, therefore, at least a brace of winters anterior to “Waverly.” 

On their way to the castle of Douglas, an old court compa- 
nion and bosom friend of Reidmar’s, they discover his vassals in 
actual conflict with the Murray clan. Diona’s nag startles at 
the sound of a gun, and Reidmar consoles her by saying :— 


«The merry Scots are hunting, and will deliver a good piece of game 
into Douglas’ kitchen for our supper to mght.’ ‘ That is provided he 
eats human flesh,’ rejoined Lorentin. ‘ There runs a wounded subject 
already.’ As he spoke, he pointed to the top of a rock, which an armed 
Highlander, dripping with his own blood, attempted to climb. Diona 
reined up her nag, and Reidmar looked warily around. Hereupon the 
wounded man cried out to those below ; ‘go on without fear, strangers, 
our war has nothing to do with travellers; you may safely pass betwixt 
our muskets.’ ‘ Who are engaged then ?’ said Reidmar, ‘ who, from 
earlier intercourse with his friend, understood the language of the coun- 
try very well.’ ‘Against Murray for Douglas,’ replied the Scot, and 
ran instantly between the crags: ‘this way, Douglas! here Victory ! 
follow me!’ Many of his companions climbed forward, shouting the 
name of Douglas, and following their beckoning companion who seemed 
not to heed his wound. Diona looked anxiously at her lover ; she only 
half understood the conversation. ‘It concerns my friend Douglas,’ 
replied Reidmar, and his cheeks glowed with a deeper tint, as a con- 
tinued fire broke from the mountains, which the Scots had just ascended. 
‘Is there war here then?’ said Diona, “ Clan against Clan, urging for- 
ward all its followers in honourable rage, as in the renowned days of 
chivalry? said Reidmar. Douglas has often related to me how free 
and glorious it flames up in the mountain, where every man carries his 
own arms in his hand. ‘ Would that I were present. How pleased 
should I be to appear again in the shape of a warrior, to my friend.’— 
* That depends entirely on yourself, replied Lorentin. ‘ The retainers 
of your friend have just pushed forward that way, and you are ready in 
their language. What prevents you? You can still trust Diona under 
mycare. You knowl keep my word, and I promise you to guard her, 
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without trick or deceit, only in order to see, for once, if you really have 
such a longing for battles, as you are often pleased to represent. We'll 
wait for you here under this rock. It is a better security against the 
balls that fly around us than would be the continuance of our journey.” 
Reidmar looked at Diona. Although she was a little pale, and not quite 
ready to give utterance to words, she yet beckoned smilingly to the 
heights, which the vassals of Douglas had just scaled. Reidmar, en- 
couraged, flew forwards. Above, he came across a thick wood. The 
fire, which continually passed on to a greater distance, pointed out the 
way to him, along which the clansmen of Douglas had pushed forward. 
Shortly too, single shots from the enemy passed over and fell by him, 
occasionally cutting the branches of the copse to pieces. He hastened, 
at the height of his strength, along the traces of the fight. A dead Scot 
lay in his way. A ball had just pierced his heart, and he remained 
stretched out, still and without animation. Reidmar loitered an instant 
over the noble picture. Then he said, ‘thou hast no farther use for 
these arms, comrade ;’ took away his flint and cartouch-box, and put 
himself in a state to engage in the fight. Douglas’ party had driven 
their opponents to a valley, into which the latter had precipitated them- 
. selves in flight. In the sequel, however, the victors were annoyed by a 
heavy fire, as a reinforcement was in waiting on the other side, which 
protected the fugitives. They were carrying on a brisk fire on both 
sides, when Reidmar came up. He mingled in the crowd, and dis- 
charged his musket. ‘Those who were nearest to him regarded with 
astonishment, the stranger in his foreign dress. ‘ For Douglas!’ he cried 
out to them, as he coolly reloaded, took deliberate aim, and watched how 
his fire took effect. ‘ 'That’s right,’ said they that were about him as 
they stepped before him, after he had shot and retired confidently be- 
hind him, when they found themselves in the same case. He felt him- 
self constantly fresher and more. buoyant, the louder and quicker the 
volleys rolled through the wood.” p. 138. 


Next follows, the interview with Douglas, which is well ma- 
naged :— 


** He (Reidmar) beheld his friend among the foremost, not firing him- 
self, but gazing round on all sides with the glance of an eagle. ‘ Fergus,’ 
he cried, suddenly—‘ Is dead,’ answered a combutant—‘ Robin,’ he cried 
again.— He lies bleeding at the last hanging rock,’ cried some one 
back again. ‘ Who now then would be there to understand me cor- 
rectly,’ said Douglas, speaking to himself—t Perhaps I can do it,’ re- 
plied Reidmar, whilst he stepped up aside of him. Douglas looked at 
him with admiration. ‘ What brings you into my war ?’ asked Douglas, 
and superadded immediately, interrupting himself: ‘ more of this anon ; 
itis good that thou art here just at this moment. Thou had’st always a 
quick glance when we played at war together ; it will be the same case 
with you now.’” p. 139. 


Reidmar receives a command of twenty men, with orders to 
make a detour, and force the Murray party to engage with 
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Douglas, or to stop them in their flight from his pursuit. The 
party are to halt at a certain rock, with this double object in 


view :— 


“The road led them through rough precipices, with steep walls of 
rock above and beneath, and that too with an alertness which would 
have required on the part of Reidmar, exertion to keep up with the 
troop on level ground. In this situation, dizziness often forcibly contracted 
him ; when, however, he saw his twenty men bound over the dangers 
like the chamois, he was duly sensible that every moment of hesitation 
must entail indelible infamy upon him, in comparison with which, any 
alternative was desirable. The most critical situation was at the tree- 
bridge. Two trunks almost unhewn, and furnished with a rail ouly on 
one side, which rather rendered the danger apparent, than warding it 
off, were thrown over the yawning abyss. At a turn, the fire was very 
distinctly heard in all its wildness. ‘O! hear, hear! how the chieftain 
of the clan is fighting !’ cried one of the party. ‘ Douglas in the fight, 
and we not near.’ ‘ Quick, quick to the red rock,’ cried all the rest 
after. The guide flew like lightning over the bridge; the rest rushed 
impetuously forward behind Reidmar, so that he threw himself on the 
trunks of trees, as it were upon destruction ; and between jumping and 
falling, got over, perhaps, the only way in which the inexperienced moun- 
tain-traveller could succeed. On the other side, the dangers of the way 
diminished. They quickly found themselves at the red rock, which, 
agreeably to its name, appeared of a blood red above the hills and 
thickets. The whole position of the enemy could be reconnoitred, like 
several numerous groupes, with their backs al] turned this way, op- 
posed to Douglas at the border of the valley. Reidmar exerted his 
whole vision and circumspection, in order to justify the confidence of 
his friend. From his companions he received clear intelligence con- 
cerning the hollow-way, through which alone the Murray party could 
retreat, and distributed, according to direction, his squads among the 
neighbouring bushes, so that the enemy must suffer greatly by having 
their retreat cut off, whilst for other contingencies, the twenty might 
easily reunite their strength. After he had enjoined upon them in the 
strongest manner not to break cover unless desired by him, he com- 
manded—Fire! All discharged their pieces at this moment from the 
different windings of the vale. The report reverberated fearfully from 
the cliffs, and the vapour directed its course in an eddying cloud to the 
position of Murray. Douglas’s warriors from the other side, were heard 
to answer the sigual with a shout, and manifested by the nearer ap- 
proach of the discharges, that they were trying to make their way across 
the valley. The enemy vacillated for a moment; and immediately 
after his parties retired from the border of the valley, and made for the 
hollow road. In these movements might be seen the calm spirit of 
martial courage which presided over them. Reidmar perceived from 
this, as well as from the number of his opponents, why Douglas had 
commanded him to keep himself, in this case, in the thicket. As he 
was hastening about to give his followers fresh directions upon this 
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subject, the eldest of them said: ‘Quite right. We have Murray to 
deal with, and will not thoughtlessly run upon the boar. Besides, you 
command sir, and stand in the place of Douglas.’ Two or three 
youngsters murmured ; indeed, one of them broke forth, as the enemy 
were in the pass, and rushed upon an old swarthy man, of almost gi- 
gantic stature, who appeared to be the leader of the opposite party. The 
latter brandished his blade, and as it whizzed down, the young assailant 
lay motionless in his own blood. Reidmar indignant at this, shot at 
the old mau, and struck him in the left arm. The wounded leader 
bound it in his handkerchief, pressed forward into the bushes with a 
fearful glance, and advanced without at all quickening his pace. After 
the hostile party had, with great loss, made good their retreat through 
the pass, an old Scot said to Reidmar, ‘that was Murray whom you 
hit. How was it with you at the sight of his flaming eyes? Our young 


comrade has stumbled upon a high honour, since he fell by the hand of 


such a hero; more good fortune indeed, than any one deserves, who 

contravenes the command of his leader in battle.’ Soon after that, 

they pushed on to the main body, which was advancing over the field 

of battle it had gained, and the parties embraced each other most 
joyfully.” p. 145. 


The full length portraits of battles to which we have been 
lately accustomed in the descriptions of Austerlitz, Leipsic and 
Waterloo, detract in some degree from the striking effect of the 
foregoing miniature. From Americans, however, and from Caro- 
linians in particulas, who have been taught to regard King’s 
Mountain, the Cowpens, and the Eutaws with veneration, it 
will meet with its due share of admiration. If it wants some 
of the pomp of wholesale manslaughter, it has its equal share 
of soul-stirring perils and attractive bustle, and surprising inci- 
dents. It has this merit too, that though essentially episodical, 
it yet fixes our attention strongly on the legitimate hero of the 
tale, and enhances his importance in the estimation of the 
reader. Reidmar is the pink of sentimental adorers, and yet 
he is throughout, the very antipodes of those dough-faced dang- 
lers, Wilfrid and Waverly, who seem intended to show how 
little of any thing positive, is required in a Knight of Romance, 
any more than in other high and mighty personages. 

After the battle, Reidmar and Diona visit the castle of 
Douglas, and reside there. While residing there, Reidmar, 
with the aid of Douglas, prepares a beautiful garden for the 
entertainment of Diona. For a time, the Husions of their 
Paradise appeared to be almost perfect. An untoward event, 
however, brought about by the holy zeal of a Priest, much 
esteemed in the neighbourhood, places Reidmar in a most 
trying dilemma; from which he is obliged to extricate himself 
with so little gallantry, that the passion of the Princess, previ- 
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ously wrought to the highest pitch, experiences a sudden 
revulsion. 


‘The lovers were one evening sitting near each other in the twilight, 
in one of Diona’s apartments, when they heard a slow, solemn step 
mounting the staircase, and immediately afterwards an old ecclesiastic 
entered, who was so esteemed in the neighbourhood, that his visit to 
castles and cottages was regarded as a blessing of heaven. Reidmar, 
possessed by the secret horror of the time, as well as by the apparition, 
arose and bowed himself respectfully, whilst Diona with anxiety, re- 
treated to the other side of the sofa. The old man said, ‘God be with 
you and with me in this important hour!’ and instantly seated himself 
by the side of Diona, whilst he beckoned Reidmar to the place close on 
the other side of him. For some moments he seemed to be collecting 
himself, and to enter deeply into his own thoughts. ‘Then he broke 
forth in the following manner :—‘ You are from a foreign country, 
speak from youth upwards a foreign language, and, as I suspect, have 
renounced a profession of faith different from my own. Moreover, 
every emotion of requited love burns in your veins, strewing your every 
path with the overpowering redolence of flowers. How then shall I 
begin to make myself intelligible to you, how glowingly impress upon 
your hearts my care, my apprehension for your salvation! I have 
thought of it long, but could not hit the exact point. Then it struck 
me, that time runs fleetly away, life is short, and the destiny of every 
man so uncertain. Then I perceived how my delay might become sin- 
ful, and also what kind of a preacher would rouse you’ He drew a 
death’s head from under his robe, held it up before their eyes, and 
said—t See, here is one whom we all understand!’ At the same time 
raised up with the other hand a crucifix, whilst he uttered these words : 
‘See, bere is one who understands us all!’ As the two continued to 
sit pale and silent beside him, he proceeded—* Ye are Christians, al- 
though attached to another religious sect. Ye are mortals, even if born 
under the farthest region of heaven. From your youth upwards, it has 
been taught you to love him that was crucified, and the grave awaits 
you. So runs my exhortation, and—are you bound in Christian wed- 
lock ¢ is the tenor of my next question to you.’ They still continued 
silent, and the good Father said with bright tears in his eyes—t Beautiful 
forms, noble spirits, ye who were created for the glory of God and the 
delight of men, will surely remain worthy of the gift of your creator, 
and strive to be recipients ofthe bliss which is prepared for you. What 
is most noble in you, admonishes you at this moment that you have 
wounded it by an unlawful connexion. I am between you, and have 
the power to tie a knot which makes earthly joys participate of those 
of heaven. Put your hands in mine, if ye are free from every earlier 
engagement.’ Diova offered her right hand; Reidmar looked down- 
ward, aghast and apprehensive. ‘Then I am a separator between, if 
{ cannot be a binder,’ said the Confessor. ‘ Cease young man. By him 
that was crucified cease! By the horrors of death cease!’ Reidmar 
trembled. At that instant the old man held the Death’s head close to 
his face, whilst he repeated with dreadful utterance, ‘Cease, cease 
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from your lust! Thus it will become, and thus it is already.’ Reid- 
mar stood up in suspense. Diona hastened past the priest to the arms 
of her lover, and covered his lips with burning kisses. ‘I remain thine,’ 
cried he, sinking down before her, and embracing her knees, whilst she 
again pressed her glowing cheeks to his face. The old man left the 
chamber with a deep sigh, and from that time never permitted himself 
to be seen at the castle.” p. 163. 


Notwithanding her seeming equanimity at the moment, it 
requires no great forecast to prognosticate, that after this strange 
bearing on the part of Reidmar, the love of the Princess will 
begin to wane. Accordingly, we soon find ambition supplying 
in her mind the place of love. 

Diona is the means of reconciling the two hostile clans, by 
arranging a marriage between Edward, the brother of Douglas, 
and Editha the daughter of Murray, who had long pined in hope- 
less attachment for each other. It appears, that at the supper, 
which follows on the betrothal of Editha to Edward, there was 
‘present a certain Rodrick, the holder of a neighbouring fortress, 
which passed for enchanted. He isa very Front de Beeuf, and 
holds the whole neighbourhood, hardly excepting the Douglas, 
in subjection to his brutal and terrific force. It was more than 
the lofty spirit of Diona could bear, to behold the supremacy 
which this monster arrogated. Her confidence made him dumb, 
and fixed him in astonishment. She openly upbraided her host 
with truckling to this upstart. Inthe meantime Edward, whose 
nerves have been strung anew by the certain prospect of his 
union with the heiress of Murray, challenges Rodrick who had 
insuited him. ‘The latter cries out in a tone of contempt— 


** Half-cured fool !’ whilst he foamed at the mouth. At the same 
moment Douglas cried, ‘Out of my castle Rodrick! There is war 
between us !’ * With ail my heart,’ said the latter, and as he was leaving 
the hall with his companions, he cried after him to Edward, ‘To our 
happy meeting in the field, young gentleman! There are twenty balls 
for one at your service.’ 

‘ 

The union of the young lovers leads to a reconciliation be- 
tween the Douglas and the Murray, and they agree to unite 
their forces for the demolition of Rodrick’s power. Under 
these circumstances, Diona informs her lover that he must not 
expect to lead a life of Arcadian blessedness, and that she re- 
quires in him, who aspires to the possession of her person, not 
only the courage of a foot soldier, but the arts and the ambition 
of a chieftain. She knew well. however, that though he might 
possess prowess, every semblance of management was detest- 
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able to him. In the midst of these perplexities, Reidmar, in 
wandering over the neighbouring mountains, loses his way, and 
is hospitably received at the cottage of a shepherd. From him, 
he hears the story of a youth, who, after much reluctance 
evinced, is induced to leave his mistress and his native hills in 
order to acquire reputation and fortune by a campaign in Italy. 
Success at first attends his efforts; he forgets her whom he had 
before adored, until continual reverses brought him to a better 
sense of things, and made him resolve to return home and 
make amends. Arrived at the cottage of his mistress, he finds 
that herself and aged mother, stung to the quick by his deser- 
tion, had died some time before. He becomes demented, occu- 
pies the house which they had inhabited, and eventually dies 
there ; but still continues to haunt it at the early hour of prime, 
when he seats himself on the threshold. 

With such fuel, it is no wonder that Reidmar’s otherwise sus- 
ceptible imagination was thrown into a glowing flame. De- 
sirous, however, to prevent the anxiety of Diona, he resolves to 
set out again, and takes a lighted torch with him. We think 
the whole scene is conducted with more art and a greater at- 
tention to probability than most narratives that turn on the su- 
pernatural. ‘The ghost is rather implied than represented, and 
nothing occurs but what might be explained from the operations 
of a mind of rather more than ordinary susceptibility, already 
predisposed to faith in the marvellous. 


**On his journey through the mountains in the night, Reidmar found 
himself disturbed with all sorts of anxious imaginations. As the light 
of the torch threw itself over the acclivities of the rock, it seemed to 
him that it depended solely upon himself, to raise up from them the most 
awful apparitions, and that by virtue of an unheard of word, which 
every moment struggled in Lm for utterance, whilst he, with increased 
resolution, kept it down. ‘ These are certainly the thoughts which I 
shall experience at the deserted louse,’ said he, ‘and which are now 
ushered up in me by evil spirits and my own sinfulness.’ He hoped 
to pass by the ill-omened place without remarking it, but the represen- 
tation of it laid hold too strongly upon his spirit. By the time he 
reached that neighbourhood, his frightful thoughts grew up into giants. 
He supposed he already distinguished the form of the frantic Edwin, 
as he roared out from above, in order to get the heedless wanderer into 
his clutches. He cautiously held the light of the torch behind him. 
He saw nothing, but he reasoned in himself the sprite must and will 
come, and dismay at a figure, which stepping after him, might peep over 
his shoulders, drove him in preference up the wild mountain. As he now 
stood before the little habitation and observed nothing strange on the 
threshold, a deep melancholy fell upon him, which in a si. gular manner 
mixed itself up with dread of the world of spirits. It seemed to him, that 
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he again stood before Godwina’s little window; and it almost appeared 
as if, as on the first evening, an unavoidable judgment drove him as a 
culprit into it. ‘The unlatched door yielded to his first effort, although 
it pressed somewhat heavily upon its rusty hinges, and the sound 
seemed to lament at the unusual disturbance. Every thing upon the 
little floor still retained an appearance of order, except that Reidmar’s 
footsteps imprinted themselves in the dust of many years on the planks. 
On the right hand, the half-opened door led inward to the chamber, 
probably even now standing just as wide open as the dead Edwin had 
left it at the commencement of his distraction. The walls, for a long 
period, accustomed only to the illumination of the lights of heaven, ap- 
peared to be thrown into surprise at the sight of Reidmar’s torch. The 
bride’s bed, her spinning-wheel, and the mother’s loom, stood exactly as 
they were represented in the history. Whether he were by Godwina 
and her mother, or in a land of spirits, or perhaps, carried back many 
years, and the infuriate Edwin alive and about to fall upon him, erying, 
‘Are you not the counterpart of myself! Are you not listening in 
this house!’ Which of all these was true and might take place, Reid- 
mar knew not, and not much more of himself than that he felt the cold 
sweat trickle down his body. Then it suddenly occurred to him, as if 
the spinning-wheel began to go, as if the old woman’s loom began to 
move, and his shroud were about to be spun and woven." At the same 
instant, two voices, the one old, the other young, in moving tones be- 
gana dirge. ‘It isthe mother and the daughter,’ said he. ‘O! that 
the madman would not come.’ These words worked him up to a degree 
of fever, his torch went out, and with aloud ery, he rushed out of the 
house. As the stars without looked down upon him, and the night-wind 
played around his cheeks, his agitation was succeeded by melancholy. 
He laid himself on the dewy grass before the threshold, lamenting over 
Edwin, his bride, Godwina, Beata, and himself. He remained in this 
situation for several hours. Old stories of people who had wept so 
much, that they had flowed away in streams, came into his mind, and 
he almost began to believe, that he himself, in the form of a sobbing 
brook, would trickle down the valley. At least, he could not satiate 
himself with tears, watering the damp sward with them, until at morn- 
ing twilight, some one close by, said to him— Dismissed! the hour is 
mine, comrade!’ Perplexed, he looked upward, and thought he saw 
Edwin’s pale misty figure sitting on the threshold. Now he descended into 
the valley in still inward trembling, ahd went forward on his way with- 
out regaining his right senses, until the risen sun, bright and friendly, 
began to pierce through the bushes.” p. 205. 


The adventure of Diona, who escapes from a wolf, through 
the fortunate interference of Manfred, the faithful page of her 
late lover whom Reidmar had killed, is preliminary to the 
catastrophe. He comes to inforin her that her brother is at- 
tacked with a mortal malady, and that the people are favourably 
disposed towards her claims to the throne. Before her sudden 
departure, Reidmar has an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
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in the attack on Rodrick’s castle, by killing the monster with 
his own hand. We have not room for the account of the pre- 
parations. We shall extract, however, the part which is most 
honourable to the hero of the piece, for we think it strong evi- 
dence of the genius and taste of M. Fouque, that the chief 
character, although vacillating and imprudent in the extreme, 
yet always retains shining qualities sufficient to interest, and 
to prevent him from falling into contempt. 


“¢VFire the castle!’ cried Manfred. ‘Let him (Rodrick) be con- 
sumed in his own labyrinths.’ “In these square vaults !’ said Reidmar 
in derision. ‘And if it were possible, [ would not have itso. T’ll take 
him prisouer, hand to hand, or kill him. We have possession of the 
three doors, and also an open retreat. The sorcerer may, perhaps, 
put forth his arch devices. The ‘y shall at least become weary with my 
destruction. Forward! those that have a taste for this kind of hunting. 
I make for the North door.” Some young men followed him, whilst 
Manfred glowing with provoked e mulation, also accompanied by some 
clansmen, began the search on the opposite side. In the singular way 
through sunken cellars, halls and rooms, the Scots, who followed Reid- 
mar, frequently blew their hunting horns, in order to keep up an intel- 
ligence with their companions in the great hall, and also by their answer, 
to be the better able to direct their own course. The same thing was 
done on Manfied’s side, and they reciprocated from the hall downwards 
the salutation of both parties. In this way it happened, that the whole 
castle rang with the noise of horns, which rebounded wonderfully from 
the vaults, and awakened in Reidmar’s bosom the fearful thought, that 
it Was in reality a man-chase, in which a human being was regularly 
hunted by human beings. Still his excitement only became the wilder 
in full pursuit, his steps mounted and descended: the few prisoners 
which he now made, he took no time to interrogate, in the apprehension 
that Manfred might snatch from him the greatest glory of the day. 
Moreover, at every step, the number of his companions was diminished. 
He was obliged to send some to guard the prisoners, and others to oc- 
cupy, or to search out the laby rinths of the ramified passages. He had 
only three or four with him, as the clang of arms from the side of Man- 
fred struck his ears, whose voice he thought he distinctly heard. Now, 
the desire of at least dividing the laurel, precipitated him forward with 
such rapidity that his companions lost sight of him in the progress 
through some deserted passages, and he entered quite alone the door of a 
long, high-arched, dilapidated hall. ‘The grass peeped out from between 
the stones of its rarely trodden pavement, aud brought to the mind of the 
solitary, the adventure of the knight; who, with the nun, had fallen 
into his friend’s burial vault; at the same moment, he remembered the 
trap-doors of the entrances, and the howl of those who fell through 
them. He stood hesitating. Through the windows, almost destitute 
of glass, a sharp current of air moved the stems of the grass on the floor, 
and dashed from them, as Reidmar now plainly perceived, drops of 
blood on the stone. At the same instant, the noise of arms sounded 
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out of the depth quite near, but a little further forward. That Rodrick 
must have left these traces of blood behind in his flight; that Manfred 
must, even at that moment, be engaged in fight with him, shot like a flash 
of lightning through Reidmar’s mind. With the speed of the wind, he 
flew through the hideous hall. At the farther side stood an open door, 
disclosing some steps which led beneath. A startling sound of com- 
plaint, in which Reidmar recognized Manfred’s voice, added wings to 
his steps. Having descended, ‘he stood in a large, damp vault, at the 
other end of which he noticed Manfred, whom Rodrick held fast to the 
ground. Rodrick howled like an enraged animal over his opponent, 
whilst Manfred groaned out: ‘hard! hard to meet my death in this 
vault! an infuriated enemy before me.’ 

** Hastening thither, Reidmar saw that Rodrick was worked up to 
real madness by wounds and rage, attempting to stick his teeth into the 
face of the fallen, who now but feebly defended himself. Reidmar lifted 
his blade, but Rodrick applied himself to his sword with all the fearful 
energy of a maniac, raised it in the air like a giant, and hurled a blow at 
Reidmar’s breast, which, at the same moment, brought the latter, in great 
pain, to the ground. Manfred now lay still in mute astonishment. Now 
Rodrick, placed between them both, burst into laughter, and mocked at 
them in childish wantonness, and then foaming at the mouth, fastened 
upon Reidmar. Astonishment gave force and resolution to the latter. 
He snatched a pistol from his belt, and fired it off in close contact with 
Rodrick’s breast. The report reverberated like a clap of thunder through 
the vault, and the madman rolled himself sideways, with a piteous howl. 
As Reidmar stood up tottering, Manfred also tried to raise himself. He 
supported himself on the protiered arm of his deliverer, both held fast 
upon one another, glad, in this solitude, after this event, of the conso- 
lation of being near some known human being. ‘ That was a horrible 
conflict,’ said Manfred in a half tone. Reidmar nodded his assent.— 
They did not venture themselves upon the body of the dead man, hardly 
yet stiff, but Reidmar took, as a trophy, the sword, which, in his last 
agony, he had hurled from him. It was only when they found the de- 
serted hall behind them, and the sounds of their companions’ horns be- 
spoke the approach of human beings, that the colour returned to their 
cheeks, and their breasts began again to breathe freely.’ ” p. 129. 


Rodrick and Front de Beeuf are evidently the same descrip- 
tion of character. We think, however, judgment is on the side 
of the foreign writer, who makes his monster rather remarkable 
for exhibitions of corporeal energy and furious gesticulation, than 
for venting his spleen in words. We consider the last dying 
speech of Front de Bauf as presenting mere pages of inanity. 
Whether for good or for evil, the speeches of all men, in articulo, 
are we take it like all speeches of persons in earnest, short and 
pithy. Where the style, in such cases, is exuberant, we may 
be sure that it is the writer and not the moribund who holds 
forth : each phrase may possess propriety, yet the whole fail in 
verisimilitude. . 
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We must now succinctly present our readers with the sequel 
of the Tale. No exhibition of prowess, on the part of Reidmar, 
could expect to avail much in the heart of fair woman, after the 
fine opportunity afforded by the intervention of the priest and 
Reidmar’s failure to avail himself of it. In addition to this cir- 
cumstance, the fatal locket, which holds so prominent a place in 
the machinery of the piece, was severed from his neck during 
the contest with Rodrick. With this, the spell which bound the 
lovers was dissolved. Diona deserts Reidmar, and elopes with 
Manfred, with a view to prosecute her ambitious projects. On 
receiving a letter from her announcing her departure, Reidmar 
attempts to commit suicide, but is prevented in the very act by 
Lorentin, who insists upon his accompanying him to the conti- 
nent for the purpose of exonerating him from the charge of hay- 
ing killed Diona’s royal suitor. ‘They pursue the same track 
with Diona, and suddenly discover her and Manfred in a forest. 
An altercation ensues between him and Reidmar, when the lat- 
ter is mortally wounded by the former. Godwina and Beata 
also appear and close the eyes of the dying man. 

The chief fault of this tale is the great indistinctness of the 
character of Lorentin, which is not sufficiently developed, con- 
sidering the importance which attaches to him in the progress of 
the piece. With this exception, and the business of the minia- 
ture and its contained poison, the whole is natural, interesting, 
and well supported. 

There are nineteen shorter tales contained in the volumes 
before us, many of them exhibiting great fertility of invention, 
richness of fancy, and beauty and delicacy of execution. Most of 
them, however, are deformed with a dash of the marvellous. 
We have neither time nor inclination for a particular analysis of 
each. We shall, however mention the names of some of them, 
and point out a few passages, which, from their merit, we con- 
sider worthy to be presented to our readers. 

“The Happy Fortnight” (Die vierzehn glicklichen Taze) is 
remarkable for the splendour of its details, and has, if we mis- 
take not, made its appearance in English. Leonardo is a poor 
poet, whose imagination becomes extravagantly excited by two 
or three glimpses that he had caught of a princess, the daugher 
of a reigning duke. He, at first, restrains the exorbitancy of 
his passion, by a reflection, which is commonly sovereign in such 
cases—that there was not the slightest probability of its ever 
being gratified. But the evil one makes his appearance, and 
inspires other and less correct notions. He engages that Leo- 
nardo’s wishes shall be gratified for a fortnight, and that he shall 
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taste all the delights that requited love, with the exalted object 
of his wishes, could confer, upon his agreeing to surrender him- 
self at the end of that time forever. In an evil hour, Leonardo 
consents. The duke is afflicted with a supernatural malady, 
that nothing but the music of Leonardo can charm away. Gra- 
titude for this benefit easily degenerates into love, and the poet 
accordingly is gratified. The delineation of their transports 
during the first days of their connexion, the flood of bright and 
beautiful objects that is poured around, the apprehension of 
Leonardo, as the period of his contract draws to its close ; his 
despair, and the withering effects of his change of situation on 
every scene with which he had been familiar, are conceived and 
developed by a mind of no ordinary power. 

Leonardo had succeeded in inspiring the princess with mutual 
passion, and become her constant companion. One evening 
seated together on a marble bench in the garden of the palace, 
Cristaline had woven a garland of myrtle and laurel, with which 
she intended to deck the brows of Leonardo. In the mean time 


- a remarkable bird, of very bright colour appeared, and taking 


it in its bill, flew away with it :— 


***O the thief!’ cried Cristaline, sighing, ‘ I had intended the beau- 
tiful garland for you, laurel and myrtle, for you my ingenious lover, my 
beloved genius! thou shouldst preserve it, and the sight of it should for- 
ever remind you how precious is art, how glorious is love.’ ‘ He dares 
not carry it off from me,’ said Leonardo, and pursued the bird, which 
appeared to be tame and to hop towards him. It acted as if it were 
waiting for him, but when Leonardo came nearer, he glided two or three 
trees farther off, again looking down at him and Cristaline very know- 
ingly and quietly. In the course of this pursuit they had already passed 
the bounds of the castle-garden, and Cristaline, laughing all the while 
at the unsuccessful pursuit of her friend, passed on by the side of him 
through the wood. Leonardo chagrined, at last seized a stone. ‘ If 
kindness will not get it from him, then let fear do it,’ cried he, and 
threw at the little creature. It flew away moaning, but kept its booty 
fast in its bill, and let its flame-coloured bill shine through a neighbour- 
ing bush, in which it had alighted. Again, Leonardo and Cristalina 
hastened after it, to be again disappointed, and so it happened conti- 
nually until the bird appeared to be uneasy at the game, darting over 
the highest trees with the speed of lightning, and disappearing beyond 
the highest pine-tops. Leonardo eyed him with vexation, and Crista- 
line said on a sudden: ‘ but, good God! where are we now? In what 
direction do the palace and the city lie? See the calm solitude by 
which we are surrounded, Leonardo!’ Indeed their zealous pursuit 
had conducted them into a little, wood-skirted valley, which had never 
been observed before by either of them. Every thing within it appeared 
calm and lovely ; the sward, bright, green and fresh ; the trees, umbra- 
geous, and every where, with dense foliage, a gently rippling spring at 
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their feet, and on its margin a tastefully built cabin of twigs and shining 
pine-tassels. ‘ It is true,’ said Leonardo, ‘ the spot is also quite strange 
to me. But what makes you tremble, Cristaline? Does it not appear 
beautiful to you here?’ ‘So far from the castle,’ said she, ‘so lonely, 
and the evening begins to overshadow us already ? * Trust, however, 
to the guidance of him to whom thou entrustest thy heart, dear Crista- 
line,’ said Leonardo, and pressed his hand soothingly on her breast.— 
‘Calm thyself, I will inquire the way home from the inhabitants of the 
cabin. We cannot be far from the castle-garden.’ He opened the 
door. Every thing within was quiet and solitary, but very clegant: 
mats of plaited rushes, growing flowers climbing up the open windows, 
instead of the hearth a piece of green marble, on which, however, only a 
small quantity of ashes, long since cold, appeared to present indications 
of the former inhabitants. Every thing bore remarkable traces of long 
desertion and neglect. ‘ We shall find nobody here’ said Cristaline, 
anxiously.” ‘* Nobody, but ourselves,’ added Leonardo, and throwing 
his arm around her, drew her gently after him into the cottage. ‘ How 
every thing here,’ proceeded he, ‘ appears domestic, real and familiar. 
It is erected for two lovers Cristaline! only room for two amorous flow- 
ers at the window—is not this also to thy satisfaction.’ ‘ How then,’ 
said Cristaline, perplexed,—‘ Asif we were at home here,’ replied Leo- 
nardo, ‘ as if I had gone out, in the mornjng, to hunt or fish, and thou 
receivedst me, at my return, as my beloved wife. Good evening, dear 
Cristaline !’ ‘ What a chatterer thou art,’ said she, blushing more 
deeply. ‘Letus go before the door?’ ‘ Not so, dearest, sweetest,’ said 
he, ‘the trees already wave their tops in the evening gale, and every 
thing is agreeable and secure. Remain in our charming shelter, my 
love.” ‘ Heaven, my father! how will he look out after me,’ said she, 
sighing ; ‘ beware of his anger.’ ‘ At this moment, we do not know 
whereabouts his court lies. He, and all his household, know nothing 
of our cottage and this valley, we are now virtually separated from them; 
the moment really presents thee to me as my beloved wife.’ ‘ The mo- 
ment !’ rejoined she, ‘ what is a moment against an hour! an hour in 
comparison of a fortnight! O treat not life with so little foresight.’ 
‘Fourteen days,’ said Leonardo, pensively. ‘ Fourteen days, sayest 
thou. Ah! Cristaline, they are divinely long. If one could buy them 
with temporal, nay, more, even with finite misery—Ah! wo to the 
thoughtless trifler!? * What dost thou mean, Leonardo?’ stammered 
she, ‘the wildness of your appearance alarms me.’ ‘* My sweet wife!’ so 
he called her again with a bolder embrace, till, with soothing tender- 
ness dissipating her bashfulness, he won the latest and most secret prize 
of love.” Vol. ii. p. 76. 


The contrast between this scene and that in which the folly 
and wickedness of his course is brought home to his experience 
is very striking :— 


_ “ Leonardo passed on silent and deeply dejected to his garden. At 
its little gate, he found a poinard and a glass vial, which contained a 
fermenting, red liquor, betraying its poisonous power. He threw both 
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into the brook that flowed by, crying out: ‘I know you well devil, but 
you have not my soul yet, and shall not gain it so soon.’ He who is 
no longer happy was at least so once, and the temple of joyful reminis- 
cence shines in me, inaccessible to your grasp. He entered the garden. 
The pines appeared clear and bright in the blue heaven, the myrtles 
waved friendly, overshadowing his way, and whilst he related to these, 
the former confidants of his rash desire, the happiness which he had 
since enjoyed; his heart became prouder and more cheerful. He laid 
himself down to rest, like a wearied, but unsubdued warrior, in the well- 
known alcove. About midnight, he was awakened by the light of blue 
and yellow flames, and found his garden on fire. Like dried staves, the 
pines crackled out of the flame upwards, the myrtles bowed, their 
withered twigs bent down towards the smoking sward, and the devil’s 
laugh of scorn sounded in the midst. ‘I might have expected it,’ said 
Leonardo, and went out with his guitar in his hand over the live coals, 
which, moistened by some tears from his eyes, hissed more clearly, and 
touched his mantle. ‘Only take me some whither,’ said he to them, 
but the devil’s voice shrieked out: ‘not yet, my stag! the chase is a 
delightful game to me.’ Leonardo halted under a cork tree, regarding, 
almost with indifference, the conflagration of his small possession.— 
* Love, honour, power,’ said he, at last—‘ what have I now that he can 
take away from me?’ He grasped the strings of his guitar, but its 
sounding board started in horrid discord into a thousand pieces. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘ thou also belongest to externals; but now I bid the enemy de- 
fiance !’” p. 97. 


Leonardo stabs himself with a dagger, which the evil one had 
purposely thrown in his way. The body could not be found, but 
only dark, black blood, which inspired every one with horror. 

There are scarcely any of these tales from which we might 
not extract passages of great beauty and power. We have al- 
ready given some specimens in which a fine fancy is evidently 
predominant. We shall now present our readers with a picture 
of a different description. It is from the story entitled, ‘“ The 
Unknown Patient” ‘“ Der unbekannte Kranhe.” 


“In a German, free, imperial city, somewhere about three hundred 
years ago, the following singular event took place, which appears to be 
well worthy of being related. 

“‘ The old, respectable and highly celebrated physician, Mr. Helfrad, 
sat before the fire late one evening in the harvest, with his spouse, in 
edifying discourse. ‘They had sent the household to bed, since supper 
was over, and no one liked to place a restraint upon the two good old 
people. Mr. Helfrad had, that day, obtained the costly copy of a pious 
book from the convent of Maria’s Help, where he had long ago bespoke 
it, and could not help reading, that same evening, a portion of it to his 
wife, for his eyes were yet lively and fresh like those of a man of thirty. 
The whole heart of the married couple was engaged in pure exultation 
with the thoughts of the excellent writer, and more especially with some 
fine verses, which were also contained in the book; full of thankful 
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emotion, they discoursed their whole life over again, looked confidently 
forward to the way which yet lay before them, as well as to the course 
of their only son, who was travelling in Italy as an ingenious student of 
painting ; and contemplated, with inward confidence, the cheerful 
brightness which had beamed upon them in the world from their ten- 
derest infancy, and, at every year, was become more glorious and expli- 
cit, so that it now appeared to their eyes like a circle of light. 

“The great clock from the tower of the neighbouring minster had 
already struck ten; the lights in the houses of most of the citizens were 
already extinguished, and Mr. Helfrad still continued sitting in the arm 
chair, with the silver-clasped parchment volume on his lap, opposite his 
Gertrude, who let the spindle stand still, listening with folded hands and 
glittering eyes, to the discourse of her husband, and, occasionally intro- 
ducing here and there, appropriate observations. It had already struck 
the half hour, when Mr. Helfrad looked up astonished and said : ‘ How 
far into the night we have gone on speaking! it is not good for the eyes 
of men to be so much longer awake than the sun! though certainly when 
one has been employed in looking at the eternal sun.’ The old man 
raised himself from his seat, and began to stir the brands which yet 
smoked in the stove, and repeated the proverb :— 


“When you find that you succeed, 
Remember to proceed 
In good measure and design.” 


“Then the great club which hung by a chain before the house door, 
began to thunder powerfully. ‘I am coming directly!’ said Mr. Hel- 
frad through the sashes, and whilst he got a light ready, he said to 
Gertrude: ‘ Now it is fortunate that I remained up; if the patient be 
dangerously ill, the quarter of an hour that I shall come earlier, will do 
much good.’ ‘ Would it not be better’ said Gertrude, ‘ that you waked 
some one of the servants to open the door to them? Who knows who 
is out there? Night is not the friend of any man.’ ‘ That is the good 
of it to me,’ said Helfrad, laughingly ; took his old, respectable sword 
from the wall, put into his pocket a little box of medicines which he was 
accustomed to take with him, by way of precaution, when he went to 
see the sick, threw on his fur cloak, put on his black coif, and went out 
of the room with the lantern in his left hand, and his arms in the right. 
Thereupon, they knocked still very wild and impatiently, and the master 
said, stepping down the couple of steps which led from the chamber to 
the house-floor. ‘ Patience! patience! I shall be with you instantly.’ 
Gertrude lighted him out of the chamber, and stammered after hina: ‘It 
lies like a heavy weight upon my heart! if you now would but wake up 
one of the people ; do it only to please me, and let me have my own 
way for once.’ ‘ When my own affairs are concerned child ! I do what 
you wish with all my heart,’ said the old man, shoving at the bolts of the 
house door; ‘ but when professional business 1s concerned I don’t mind 
it a tittle.” As the door opened, he again laid hold of the lantern, which, 
while waiting, he had placed upon a projection of the wall, drew a step 
back, threw the light upon the landing, and asked, in a friendly voice, 
‘who is waiting at the door? In God’s name let him come in and tell 
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me in what way I can be useful to my fellow-creatures.’ The autuntu 
wind whistled shrilly into the open door, and out of the darkness of the 
night there appeared a completely black countenance, with a strange, 
high cap upon its head and a bright, yellow dress, in the circle described 
by Mr. Helfrad’s light. With a loud cry, Gertrude staggered back into 
the room, and even the old man stepped a little back, and drew a large 
cross with his sword before his entire person. After which, he supported 
himself upon his arms, and spoke with a firm voice: ‘In God’s name, 
declare what you have to propose, and declare who it is that sends you.’ 
The black man might himself have been frightened at the appearance 
of the lofty, firm old man, with his light and sword, since he trembled 
greatly, but soon composed himself and said: ‘ Quickly with me to the 
Three Crowns tavern, mister! there my lord lies sick of a dreadful fever 
which has attacked him with such violence, that it will snatch him off 
in a few hours if you do not help him!’ ‘ We'll see what can be done,’ 

replied the physician. ‘ From God and skill much is to be hoped for,’ 
and, at the same instant, he blew upon his light so as to make it burn 
clearer, and stepped out of the house, calling back to the trembling Ger- 
trude : ‘Shut the door, go to bed; however, let there be a good fire 
made in the stove, and give yourself uo uneasiness, I have the key of 
the house-door with me, and walk out also, under the protection of 
God.’ ‘ But yon singular messenger,’ said he, turning to the black 
man, ‘ go before me and step briskly, that we may soon reach our des- 
tination.’” Vol. iii. p- 59. 


We must take our hand off, for we find that we are trans- 
gressing all reasonable limits. There are, however, so many 
charming passages in these tales, so many interesting situations, 
such numerous and highly finished descriptions of natural scenery, 
such splendid exhibitions of high-wrought passion, that our only 
difficulty has been selection, our only care, to secure compres- 
sion. No effort in the regions of popular writing can be sup- 
posed beyond the power of this author. He has only to dismiss 
the cumbersome machinery of the marvellous, and to betake 
himself wholly to the worship of nature, to command the most 
exalted success. Why does he not apply his masterly powers 
to the illustration of the manners of his country ; a land which 
has such indisputable claims upon the admiration and gratitude 
of the human race, and whose political situation is now se 
favourable to the reputation of genius, as awakening no alarm, 
and, therefore, causing no jealousy. German domestic life has 
much in it that is delightful : : it is frank and hospitable, unre- 
strained and full of vivacity, and permitting, within the limits of 
good taste, an exhibition of feeling which is almost banished 
trom other and more artificial forms of European society. More- 
over, the public of Germany are a reading people ;_ highly cul- 
tivated and ingenious, and capable of conferring the most lasting 
popularity on a writer, who shall be at once enamoured enough 
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of the institutions of his country to think them worth pourtray- 
ing, and vigorous enough to present them in the bold relief 
which they so well merit. What may not be expected from 
such materials, clothed in a language, which unites with the 
copiousness of the Greek, the perspicuity of the French, and 
the simplicity and pathos of the English? We deem it hardly 
to much to say too our author, not for what he has hitherto done, 
but for what we are convinced he is yet capable of achieving, 


* Thine too, these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of joy, 

Of horror that. and thrilling fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 





Art. IIl.—1. The Report made to his Majesty by the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the Practice of Chancery. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 9th March, 
1826. London. 1826. 


2. Considerations suggested by the Report made to his Majesty, 
under a commission authorizing the Commissioners to make cer- 
tain inquiries respecting the Court of Chancery. London. 1826. 


THE distinction between common law and equity, has gene- 
rally been considereu a great anomaly in English jurisprudence. 
But we are inclined to think that it is a regular consequence of 
a still greater anomaly—the Trial by Jury. If we are not 
mistaken in this notion, the Chancery jurisdiction instead of 
being regarded with an unfavourable eye, should be considered 
as an essential auxiliary to the best part of our system. Writers 
have commonly had resort to Aristotle for a definition of equity, 
as something ordained to temper and mitigate the rigour of the 
law, where, by the generality of its rules, it would, in some par- 
ticular cases, operate injustice. But this definition gives ne 
idea at all of that peculiar jurisdiction which is called equity 
among us. It is the business of the courts of common law, as 
well as of equity, to judge according to the intent, and to except 
from the operation of the rule, those cases which are not within 
the spirit, although they may fall within the letter of the law. 
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And so on the other hand, equity as well as common law, judges 
by positive rules, which form an artificial system altogether 
distinct from what is called natural justice. But the leading 
characteristic of the common law is precision. The way of 
commencing a suit, the mode of procedure, and the character 
of the relief administered, all show the greatest anxiety to keep 
the parties closely to the point. This is strictly conformable 
to the nature of jury trials, which are admirably calculated to 
give satisfaction when the attention of the jury is directed to the 
evidence, and the evidence is kept within the bounds of a definite 
question. ‘To the good sense of the people, the task of deter- 
mining between what is true and what is false in the story of the 
parties and their witnesses, is admirably suited ; but to under- 
stand the rules of property, which a complicated state of society 
has introduced, requires study and a peculiar education. These 
are, therefore, the province of the judge. This distribution is 
coeval with the earliest accounts of the history of juries—and 
the experience of modern times has suggested no alteration of 
it. Noreformer has ever proposed to take away the judge 
from the jury—or to abolish the distinction which refers the 
questions of fact to the one, and the questions of law to the 
other. 'The whole procedure of the common law has a reference 
to the functions of the jury ; every thing is done to bring the 
matter in dispute to such a state, that the jury may have nothing 
more to do, than to give a precise answer. No law ever took 
a straighter course, that evidence should not be perplexed, nor 
juries inveigled, than the common law of England. As on the 
other side, never law took a more precise and straight course 
with juries, that they should give a direct verdict.* 

The conclusion of the suit shows the character of the whole. 
The writ of execution is the only relief which the successful 
party can obtain at law—and it is like the verdict of the jury, 
single and positive. So much is to be rendered to the success- 
ful party—there is no modification or restriction—nothing con- 
ditional. ‘The law has adjudged the property to the demandant, 
or the claim is reduced to a simple debt. If the party fails to 
obtain this, he fails altogether. In the earlier stages of society, 
when personal property was of small account, and marriage 
settlements were unknown, there was little call for any other 
species of relief in Courts of Justice, and the writs in the register 
applied well enough to all the cases that were likely to arise. 
‘The supply was equal to the demand. But in time, the great 
increase of personal property and new modes of industry gave 


* Bacon—Reading on the Statute of Uses--Law Tracts, 328. 
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rise to cases that called for a different sort of relief. Take for 
instance, the case of a partnership—a large property to be di- 
vided in unequal shares, great sums of money to be collected, 
and many debts to be paid. Whatever complaints one of the 
partners might have to make against the other, he could not be 
entitled to an execution at common law; for he could not show 
that any thing was to be paid to him till the debts of the con- 
cern were paid, nor could he show how much was due, until the 
outstanding debts were collected ; nor could he require that the 
sheriff should put him in possession of the goods, because the 
eustody of them belonged to the other partners as much as to 
himself. Neither was a common law execution applicable to 
the complaints of the dissatisfied partner, for it was a settlement 
that he wanted, and the power of compelling his associates to 
unite with him in doing a great variety of acts to effect that 
object. Again, as relates to trusts. The trustee needs instruc- 
tions, or the cestui que trusts disagree with him or with one 
another, as to the mode of administering the property, and ask 
the directions of the court. Such directions it is not the province 
of a jury to give. 

Nor is the simplicity of the course of the common law to be 
referred merely to the forms of action or system of pleadings 
which prevail in those courts, but exists intrinsically in the 
nature of the subjects themselves, which form the proper objects 
of their jurisdiction. Whatever latitude of pleading may be 
allowed in the courts of common law, whether the matter is sub- 
mitted to the court by the way of precise and definite written 
allegations and answers, or is tried under the more comprehen- 
sive statement of the general issue, there is a unity in the sub- 
ject of a suit at common jaw, which resolves itself into the simple 
affirmation or negative of the jury. If any one will compare 
the judgment in the most complicated suits at Law, with the 
decree in an ordinary cause in Equity, he will be struck with 
the difference. Inthe one, various directions are given, inquiries 
are to be made, accounts are to be taken, and important acts 
done by the various parties. In the Court of Law, one party is 
merely to pay or render, and the other to receive, something 
definite 

If we consider the important and efficient part which the 
jury sustain in the courts of Common Law, we shall be at no loss 
to account for this difference. If the courts of Common Law 
were opened to the subjects which require the long and minute 
decrees of a Court of Chancery, the jury would be perplexed 


with duties for which they are not prepared by education or 
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habit. In this state of things they would soon sink into neglect, 
and with the loss of their usefulness, they would lose their popu- 
larity, and be gradually abolished. 

We are far, therefore, from joining in the reproach of usur- 
pation with which the Chancery has been often assailed. It is 
probable that the existence of such a court, called the Privatum 
Concilium or Concilium Regis, and afterwards the Court of 
Chancery, is of equal antiquity with the other courts of West- 
minster Hall—the origin of them all, as well as of Parliament 
itself, being concealed in the obscurity of a distant age—although 
the cases which called for its interposition were of rare occur- 
rence, and the jurisdiction little noticed in early times. 

As we consider the trial by jury to be every way inestimable, 
and particularly as connected with the spirit of liberty, we re- 
gard the Chancery as an admirable regulation for preserving 
that institution in its usefulness and vigour. But if we are right 
in our speculations on this subject, the Chancery jurisdiction 
should be confined to those causes which, from their nature, 
cannot conveniently be decided or settled by a verdict. The 
notion of a concurrent jurisdiction between Common Law and 
Equity, seems to be at variance with the principle on which the 
separation between the two courts is founded. 

The complaints against the delays and expense of the Court 
of Chancery in England, led in the year 1825 to a parliamen- 
tary inquiry: a commission was issued to a number of the most 
distinguished legal characters, with Lord Eldon at their head, 
to inquire what alterations should be made in the Chancery 
practice, and whether any part of the business of that court 
might be usefully withdrawn from it, and committed to other 
tribunals. The majority of the commissioners made a volumi- 
nous report, which we have placed at the head of this article. 
Lord Redesdale dissented, and is understood to be the author of 
the Considerations, &c. The nature of Chancery jurisdiction 
is thus explained by the commissioners. 


* The proceedings in the courts of Common Law are simple, and gene 

rally founded on certain writs of great antiquity, conceived in prescribed 
forms. ‘This adherence to prescribed forms has been considered as 
important to the due administration of justice in common cases: but 
in progress of time cases arose, in which full justice could not be done 
in the court of Common Law, according to the practice then prevailing ; 
and for the purpose of obtaining an adequate remedy in such cases, 
resort was had to the extraordinary jurisdiction of the courts of Equity, 
which alone had the power of examining the party on oath, and thereby 
acting through the medium of his conscience, and of procuring the evi- 
ence of persons not amenable to the jurisdiction of the courts of Com- 
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mon Law, and whose evidence therefore, it was, in many cases, impos- 
sible to obtain without the assistance of a court of Equity. 

“The application to this extraordinary jurisdiction, instead of 
being in the form of a writ prescribed by settled Law, seems always to 
have been in the form of a petition of the party or parties aggrieved, 
stating the grievance, the defect of remedy by proceedings in the courts 
of Common Law, and the remedy which it was conceived ought to be 
administered. This mode of proceeding unavoidably left every com- 
plaining party to state his case according to the particular circumstances, 
always asserting that the party was without remedy at Common Law. 

“In examining the provisions framed for the conduct of business 
transacted in courts of Equity, it is necessary first to consider, what are 
the subjects usually brought under their jurisdiction; and how it has 
happened that such adequate remedy cannot be obtained in the courts 
of Common Law, or more convenient remedy may be obtained in courts 
of Equity. 

“One great source of the extension of the jurisdiction of courts of 
Equity, has been the invention of new modes of disposing of property, 
particularly in the forms of trusts, and the ingenuity of fraudulent con- 
trivances, to which may be added, the power of disposition of all property 
by will. The vast increase of personal property which may be disposed 
of by deed or will, or distributable according to Law upon intestacy ; the 
difficulty of obtaining complete justice under the forms of Common Law 
against persons accountable for property of others, as executors or ad- 
ministrators ; or as partners in trade, or as joint owners of property ; 
or in a vast variety of other ways in which parties may become so ac- 
countable ; the demand of justice for the specific execution of contracts 
of various descriptions; and the complications of interests arising from 
intricate transactions for which the course of the Common Law, in its 
simplicity, can give no adequate remedy.” p. 9. 


The alterations suggested by the Report are generally exceed- 
ingly minute and circumstanual. Little is to be learned from 
the Report by us, for the intricate practice of the English Chan- 
cery does not prevail here, and the complaints against our court 
are entirely of a different kind. ‘The following is the boldest 
measure which they seem inclined to venture on, with the aid 
of the Legislature ; and it will be seen that our judges made 
no scruple of doing the same thing and much more by their own 
authority :— 


“* A difficulty has sometimes been experienced, amounting to a failure 
of justice, from the contumacy of a party, who refuses to ohey a decree 
or order, directing him to execute a deed or other instrument, thereby 
depriving his adversary of the benefit which he is entitled to derive from 
the judgment of the court. We propose that a power shall be vested 
in the court which will remedy this evil. That where a person is in 
prison for disobedience of an order of the court, directing him to exe- 
cute some deed or other instrument, there the court, upon motion or 
petition, supported by affidavit that such person, upon application duly 
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made to him, after he had been not less than one week in custody, has 
again refused to obey such order, shall, if it think fit, authorize one of 
the masters of the court to execute such deed or other instrument, for 
and in the name of such person.” p. 49—prop. 155. 


Our Court of Equity, without any legal warrant, has made a 
sweeping regulation that the master shall execute every deed 
which the judgment of the court requires. The convenience of 
the practice is not to be disputed, but the stretch of power which 
led to the introduction of such a law, by judicial legislation, was 
a pernicious example—and the more to be regretted in this 
case, because it is a fundamental maxim that Equity acts on the 
person only ; and this innovation confounded first principles, 
and removed one of the strongest barriers to unlimited juris- 
diction. ‘The Court of Chancery was like Aaron’s rod, that 
swallowed up all the others.* 

Upon that part of their inquiry, which related to the question, 
whether any of the business of the Court of Chancery might not 
be-transferred to the other courts, the Report is short and unsa- 
tisfactory ; particularly so, considering the experience and high 
character for talent of the authors. The only part of the chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction they are willing to abridge, is that of grant- 
ing a commission for the examination of witnesses abroad as 
auxiliary toa court of Common Law. This is a very obvious 
suggestion, for there is no sort of reason why a court of Law 
should not issue such a commission. ‘There is nothing in the 
power which calls for the peculiar jurisdiction of a Court of 
Equity ; and this case illustrates the principle for which we 
contend, that wherever the Courts of Common Law possess the 
means of administering the remedy, the Court of Chancery 
ought not to interfere. For why should there be two tribunals 
to accomplish an object for which one of them is sufficient ? Or 
why resort to an extraordinary jurisdiction, when the ordinary 
and regular course of the Common Law is capable of giving the 
same relief? It would have been worthy of the talents and 
great experience of the late Lord Chancellor and his associates, 
if they had examined this matter on principle instead of con- 
tenting themselves with a superficia) observation ; and had, by 
a judicious classification of the subjects of Equity jurisdiction, 
distinguished those which call for the peculiar powers of that 


"|By an order of Lord Lyndhurst, and the Master of the Rolls and Vice-Chancellor, 
dated April, 1923, many of the propositions of the Commissioners have been 
adopted as rules of the Court. But no order is made on the above proposition, 
and others of the like kind, on the ground that such alterations can only be made 
hy the Legislature. (See 2 Russell's Reports.) 
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Court, from those which can be effectually managed in a Court 
of Com son Law. 

We have already stated, that from the very nature of the trial 
by jury, there were many subjects to which it could not apply ; 
and these subjects formed the original and early jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery. But the early jurisprudence of England 
was necessarily narrow, and was remarkable for a subtle and 
technical way of reasoning. This was owing to the character of 
the times, and the logic of the schoolmen. The Courts of Com- 
mon Law, far from extending, narrowed their jurisdiction still 
more; but the Chancellors had their minds enlarged, and their 
ideas of justice improved, by an acquaintance with the great 
civilians. They gradually took possession of all those cases in 
which the Courts of Law refused to interfere, where upon reason 
and principle, a right was acknowledged to exist, and there 
was nothing in the law of the land to forbid them from giving 
redress. ‘The Ecclesiastical Courts attempted the same thing, 
but their pretensions were repelled, and their efforts to enlarge 
their jurisdiction constantly put down by prohibitions from West- 
minster Hall. The high political character of the head of the 
Court of Chancery, as the prolocutor of the House of Lords, 
and the first civil dignitary in the kingdom, saved the authority 
of his court—although often contested and long regarded with 
jealousy. It was one good consequence of these conflicts that 
the Chancery was taught to proceed with great moderation, 
and a check was put to that latitude of discretion, which, as we 
have seen in this State, is the besetting sin of that court. In 
time, the decisions in Chancery assumed the regularity of a sys- 
tem. It was soon perceived that many of those causes which 
had been hitherto carried into the Court of Equity, might be 
equally well disposed of in the Courts of Common Law, which 
now began to take cognizance of them. ‘This is the foundation 
of the concurrent jurisdiction exercised by those courts over a 
numerous class of subjects. In former times, the obligor was 
obliged to resort to Chancery for relief against the penalty of a 
bond. Afterwards, a statute was passed to allow parties the 
same benefit at Law. Yet; so late as the time of Lord Hard- 
wicke, this was a subject of concurrent jurisdiction. For a long 
time, the only redress that could be obtained on a lost bond was 
in Equity. The jurisdiction is now concurrent. Lord Mans- 
field was a judge of a truly liberal and philosophical! way of think- 
ing ; he saw, that in a multitude of cases, there was nothing to 
prevent a Court of Common Law from enforcing the principles 
of Equity, and that it was unjust to drive a suitor to the expense 
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of a double litigation when complete justice could be obtained 
in a single suit. 

Our judges, soon after the Revolution, attempted something 
of the kind, but in the application of the principle, they were 
not always successful. They allowed a defendant, in an action 
on his bond, to rescind his contract, but they unluckily forgot 
half the case while they were about it, and the consequence is, 
that the defendant keeps the land and the money too. A mode- 
rate degree of reflection would have been sufficient to show that 
a Court of Law, in this case, could not enforce the principles of 
Equity, because it could not do justice to both sides.* 

The proper mode of regulating the boundaries of jurisdiction 
between the courts, is certainly by an act of the Legislature.— 
Something has been done in that way, but not effectually. The 
act of 1791, provides a mode for obtaining satisfaction of a mort- 
gage in some cases at law. There is no good reason why the 
remedy should not be general; and even in the cases to which 
the act applies, it still continues a subject of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion—but if the Court of Law can deal with the subject effec- 
tually, the jurisdiction of Equity is merely superfluous. Why 
should a suit be brought now ona lost bond, more than on any 
other, since the remedy, in each case, is equally plain at Law? 
Contribution between sureties is still a subject of concurrent ju- 
risdiction. ‘There was a good reason to sue in Chancery formerly 
when an action at law would not lie; but with the reason the 
practice ought to cease. Relief of sureties, where the creditor 
has given time to the principal, or has varied the terms of the 
contract, is still considered, in this State, an equitable defence. 
But the principle is familiar to Courts of Common Law, and is 
every day applied in actions against insurers and parties to a 
guaranty. And it certainly is worthy of the attention of the Le- 
gislature whether the jurisdiction of Chancery, in all such cases, 
should not be taken away. 

It has frequently been a subject of wonder, how in a small 
State like South-Carolina, with comparatively few inhabitants, 
and the titles of property so simplified that the business of a 
conveyancer, as a separate profession is unknown, we should 
have found work for five Chancellors. But, in fact, our Court 
of Equity seldom is so happy as to have a proper Chancery suit ; 
its chief business has always been in trying legal questions. One 
most fruitful source of employment is, the practice of granting 
injunctions against the sheriff. ‘There is an execution against 
A. and his negroes are seized ; some one comes forward and 


* Gray vs. Handkison. 1 Bay, p. 278. 
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suggests that the negroes do not belongto A. Upon which, an 
injunction is granted, and the court sits to try the legal titles of 
A. and B. to the property. This is a proceeding perfectly un- 
known to the English system ;* and it is apparent, that in such 
cases, the court is trying an action of trover. It is true that 
such injunctions are frequently granted at the application of 
some trustee for the wife or children of A. ; but this makes no 
difference, for the trustee is the legal owner, and is perfectly 
free to sue at law. The only good reason for the practice is, 
that the sheriff (in the low country at least) is generally a nulla 
bona man, as it is called; the number of unsatisfied executions 
in the hands of his predecessor against him, form generally a 
very strong recommendation, and perhaps deservedly so, to the 
office. A judgment, in an action of trover therefore against an 
insolvent, would be but an inadequate measure of relief to the 
suppliant and daily orator of the Court of Equity. We are 
happy, however, to see that the Legislature have recently, by 
an amendment to the proceedings in detinue and trover—giving 
the plaintiff a right to security for the property itself, taken away 
the chief ground for the continuance of this practice—and we 
hope that an act will soon be passed to withdraw, effectually, all 
cases of trover and detinue from the Court of Equity. This 
measure is rendered absolutely necessary by the increased fa- 
cility of granting injunctions, since the commissioners in Equity. 
have been invested with that power. 

The changes which we have recommended would be attended 
with a great saving to the suitors, and to the public. A single 
Chancellor would be perfectly adequate to the business of the 
country, provided he were not required to hold a court in every 
district, and to try cases of law. Of causes that properly belong 
to his court, the most numerous class by far, consists of suits 
against executors and administrators—and the appointment of 
guardians. But, since the decision in Howard and Baldric, es- 
tablishing the right of the ordinary to appoint guardians, it is 


* Asplin made an agreement with Garstin, on the 9th of September, 1815, to 
lease his house and furniture to him; and on this agreemment, Garstin took pos- 
session. A judgment was afterwards recovered against Asplin, and on the 23d of 
November, 1815, the sheriff seized his goods in Garstin’s possession. ‘The latter 
filed a bill against the creditor and the sheriff, and moved for an injunction. 

The Vice Chancellor.—This is a legal contract for a ready-furnished house and 
land, and the party has a possessory right. If his possession is intruded a oe he 
has a remedy at law. The sheriff has no right to seize. If he does, it may be very 
injurious to the plaintiff, and it is to be regretted; but this court cannot interfere 
where there is a legal remedy. The right to take in execution, is a queston of law. 
Injunctions would be applied for every day, where executions were improperly 
issued, if the court were to assume a jurisdiction in such cases. There is no instance 
of stopping a proceeding at law under such circumstances.—Garstin vs. Asplin, 
1 Mad. Rep. 151. 
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unnecessary to resort tothe Court of Chancery for that purpose. 
Nor do we think that the exercise of this power, by the ordinary, 
is attended with any inconvenience, while, on the contrary, it is 
a great saving to the suitors in point of expense. It is true the 
ordinaries are not likely to make many inquiries into the fitness 
of the guardian, nor the situation of the infant’s estate ; but the 
practice is just as loose in the Court of Equity, and guardians are 
appointed there without any inquiry at all. Every thing is taken 
on the word of the solicitor, and the only question which the 
judge asks is, whether the infant chooses the person in court, and 
whether that person is willing? 

A great saving also might be effected as tothe settlement and 
distribution of estates, by referring those cases more frequently 
tothe Court of Ordinary. Where the estate is clear of debt, 
and the question is simply respecting the executor’s accounts, 
that court is perfectly competent to decide. The executor is 
now compelled to pass his accounts before the ordinary, and 
may be cited before him for that purpose. It would be a whole- 
some regulation to require the complainant where the suit is 
merely for distribution, to cite the executor, in the first place, 
before the ordinary ; and to allege in his bill, specifically, the 
errors in the accounts, admitted by the ordinary, against which 
he excepts ; or to show that the defendant has refused to obey 
the citation, or to comply with the ordinary’s decree. 

The objections to our late Chancery system, as cumbersome 
and expensive, have induced some persons to recommend the 
delegation of Chancery jurisdiction tothe Common Law judges. 
But this, we apprehend, would soon merge the Common Law in 
Equity, and Equity in the discretion of the judge. ‘To fill the 
State with Chancellors, is a sure way to render the law vague and 
uncertain. From the very structure of the court, much depends 
in Equity on the discretion of the judge—and froin the nature 
of Equity, as embodied in the artificial and elaborate system 
which we have adopted, it requires a highly gifted mind, with 
long habits of study and experience, to administer the jurisdic- 
tion with ability. Suits in Equity are not always carried on by 
a plaintiff and defendant really opposed to one another, as in 
actions at Law. Infants and persons not sui juris, are very often 
parties on the record, and often in the management of trusts, 
there are creditors and others who are deeply interested in the 
subject, and who are represented by executors or trustees, hav- 
ing an interest or feeling in opposition to them. Much is done 
by interlocutory and occasional orders, which are not the subject 
of appeal. It is often the interest of those before the court, to 
get the judge to relax some rule of the court, or otherwise to 
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interfere in a case of doubtful propriety. Among a variety of 
Chancellors, some one will generally be found to grant what is 
wished in such cases, and they will all be tried until one is found 
who will do so. Then the precedent is quoted to the next, and 
the argumentum ad verecundiam is brought in aid of other ques- 
tionable grounds of judgment. At length it becomes uncertain 
whether there is any rule at all. 

The rules of that part of our law which is called Equity, ad- 
mit of many distinctions and abound in exceptions: those of the 
Common Law are general and positive. Thus the Common 
Law is said to be strict, and Equity flexible. This is the true 
reason why so much depends in Equity on the discretion of the 
judge. But this discretion ought not to be arbitrary, although 
the rules by which it is bounded are necessarily less definite than 
those of the Common Law. But however wide the discretion 
may be, which the rules of the court allow, there will always be 
cases of compassion in which the judge is tempted to go beyond 
the rule; and, in those cases where the parties are not adver- 
sary as we have before explained, the facility of trespassing on 
the rule is very great. Some judges will appoint the husband 
a trustee for the wife ; which is one way of breaking the trust, 
and spending the children’s fortune. While men are at their 
ease they are always desirous of treating the estate of the wife 
and children as if it were their own; and when they are pressed 
by creditors, they are anxious to show that it does not belong to 
them at all. An easy judge will lend his aid to spend it, and 
another to get it back again. If the Common Law judges are 
confined to their proper jurisdiction, the rules of Law will he 
strictly applied: and if the Chancery jurisdiction is adminis- 
tered by a single judge, the discretion of the court will be kept 
within bounds by his own consistency. But the union of the 
powers of both courts, would lead, insensibly, to the blending of 
Law and Equity, which would relax the rules of law, and increase 
the discretion of the judge: and the number of Chancellors, 
each ruling according to the bent of his private way of think- 
ing, would render that discretion vague and arbitrary. On 
the jury, any change which increases the discretion of the judge 
must operate injuriously. ‘They must either assume a corres- 
ponding license of discretion to keep pace with the bench, or 
they must accommodate their verdict to the opinions or caprice 
of the judge; and in either case, it appears to us their office 
might as well be abolished. Indeed, the verdict of the jury 
would be likely soon to become a mere form: for if it did not 
eonform to the discretion of the judge, it would be brought to the 

VOL. III.—NO. 5. 10 
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standard by an injunction. On the law of evidence, the effect 
would be equally disastrous. Every one knows that in the 
Court of Chancery the same pains are not taken which the 
Courts of Law employ to exclude improper evidence, because 
it is supposed that it can do no harm, and that the judge 
will not be biassed in forming his judgment by illegal testi- 
mony. The habit of receiving it, however, will gradually 
extend to all cases, and affect not only questions of proper- 
ty, but also those of life and liberty. It was the opinion of 
a great judge* that if the jurisdiction of Law and Equity had 
been committed to the same court, the Common Law would 
have sunk long ago. We have endeavoured to show that the 
trial by jury is the real cause ofthe distinction between Courts of 
Common Law and Courts of Equity, and if the original separa- 
tion of those jurisdictions was founded on a solid and substantial 
reason, they ought still to be kept distinct. But, at the same 
time, the limits of Chancery jurisdiction should be settled on 
principle, and strictly confined to those cases to which the course 
of the Common Law, and the trial by jury do not apply. To 
preserve the trial by jury in its purity, the jurisdictions of Com- 
mon Law and Equity should be committed to separate courts: 
and to secure the respectability of the Chancery, and prevent 
that court from running wild, a single person will administer the 
jurisdiction better than a greater number, subject of course to 
the supervision of the Court of Appeal as it exists at present. 

Lord Redesdale has taken a different view of the subject from 
the other commissioners: he points out, with great force and 
acuteness, many inconsistences in the proposed regulations, he 
thinks the commissioners have began at the wrong end—and 
condemns the whole of their scheme of reform as inadequate and 
superficial.’ We are very much inclined to agree with him— 
non tali auxilio—serious and inveterate disorders are not to be 
cured by such skin-deep applications. His account of the old 
and the new practice is highly interesting. In former times, the 
business of the Court of Chancery was done by the clerks, seventy- 
two in number, who were the only attorneys of the court. 


‘‘ The whole business was transacted in one office, in which, each 
six-clerk had his separate apartment, for the purpose of transacting his 
business, and each of his ten sworn clerks, and two waiting clerks had 
a seat in the public office in which the business entrusted by the suitors 
to their care, was transacted. The office was near the residence and 
office of the Master of the Roils, who had a general superintendence 
over the six clerks and their under clerks ; and the offices of the several 
Masters in Chancery, and of the several other officers connected with 


* Lord Hardwicke. 
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the Chancery, were all established nearly on the same spot; so that the 
whole business was conducted within a space of ground of small extent, 
and the communication of every office of the Court of Chancery with 
every other office, was short and easy.” p. 42. 


The establishment of the Court remained on this footing for 
a long time, but the attorneys at law gradually got an entrance 
into the court as practitioners. At first they transacted the 
business between their clients and the Chancery clerks, and di- 
vided the fees ; but in 1729, they were admitted into the court as 
sworn solicitors, and soon monopolized all the practice ; from that 
time the clerks in chancery lost their importance, and they have 
dwindled from seventy-two to eighteen. But the solicitors have 
become a very powerful body of men, and transact every kind 
of professional business, not confined as the clerks were to a 
single court. The acccount of the way in which they get through 
their business is curious. 


*“* They delegate their duties in their practice in the courts of Common 
Law, in a great degree, to persons called special pleaders; and their 
business in equity to persons called equity draughtsmen: whilst in 
matters of practice, they generally resort to the more immediate officers 
of the several courts. In another part of their business they are assisted 
by persons called conveyancers, by whom not only all deeds supposed 
to have been prepared in a solicitor’s office are generally drawn, but 
even the preparatory business which may enable a conveyancer to draw 
a deed, is often his work, and not the work of the solicitor. 

** Some solicitors do still diligently give their personal attention to 
their business in Courts of Equity ; but others generally leave it to be 
transacted by clerks, and sometimes by ignorant clerks. 

“Tt is evident that this mode of conducting business by delegation, 
may ultimately lead to a general want of that knowledge of their busi- 
ness, which solicitors ought to possess ; and it is evident that the know- 
ledge required to enable any man to conduct the business of a solicitor, 
will, finally, only be the knowledge, to which of his several assistants 
he ought to resort for the purpose of having his business done for him. 

“‘ But even this limited degree of knowledge is sometimes delegated 
to another description of persons, called managing clerks; who are the 
real workers of all the under parts of the business. Under these again 
are other clerks—often mere boys—who are daily seut about with a 
paper containing written directions, to go with that paper to the several 
places therein specified, to ask the several questions therein proposed, 
and take down the answers in writing; and if an attendance ona 
Master in Chancery should be part of the business to be done, the boy is 
furnished with a bundle of papers, of the contents of which he knows 
nothing, and he is ordered to attend the master, not with the expectation 
of any benefit to his client, but merely to warrant a charge for that at- 
tendance in a bill of costs.” p. 46. 
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“For various purposes, and particularly when a cause is brought to 
a hearing in a court of equity, a duty devolves on the solicitors em- 
ployed on both sides to abbreviate the pleadings, and the depositions of 
wituesses, if there should be any. This business was formerly done by 
the solicitor himself, or by an experienced clerk, whose work was cor- 
rected by the solicitor. It is now usually delegated to a stationer, who 
often delegates it again to his boy. What is called a brief, is, there- 
fore, no longer a brief. It is a mere transcript.” p. 51. 


It is to the solicitors then, that his lordship attributes the 
delay and embarrassment of the courts. They have too many 
irons in the fire, and have got above their business. We are 
by no means sure that these observations are entirely inappli- 
cable to our own judicial proceedings. Our lawyers practise in 
every court to which they can get admittance, and are engaged 
in all kinds of professional business. In Charleston, the evil 
from this cause, has become very great. The lawyers cannot 
attend, or take the time to procure the witnesses when the 
cause is called, aud the case is continued from one term to 
another ; so that after a session of six weeks, the judge has 
transacted uery little business, except hearing motions for con- 
tinuance. Mutual indulgence, negligence and forgetfulness are 
the necessary consequence, so that even cases at Common Law, 
are often four or five years on the docket. 

If the following remarks be thought to savour somewhat of 
the /audatur temporis arti, it must yet be admitted that they 
contain a great deal of truth :— 


** Redundancy is the vice of the age, and it appears in every thing. 
Perhaps, it is no where more striking, than in the length of modern 
reporis. What Peere Williams would have comprised in a single page, 
in a modern report may occupy half a volume. The length, indeed, of 
modern reports, is a serious evil, and a great obstruction in the despatch 
of business. A case in Peere Williams may be read in five minutes, 
and its import perfectly comprehended: it may take as many hours to 
read over a modern report, and in the mass of matter, it may be difficult 
to discover the import of the whole. In citing a modern case at the 
bar, the counsel can scarcely avoid adopting something of the prolixity 
of the reporter; and if in curtailing, he omits what his adversary may 
think or choose to think important, the court may be compelled to hear 
a re-statement of the same long case. The prolixity complained of, is 
not attributable only to those subjects already noticed: it is to be found 
every where—in Parliament as well as in Courts of Justice. Almost 
every modern act of Parliament is an example, and it should be remem- 
bered, that six days were occupied by a celebrated orator in opening 
one article of an impeachment.” p. 65. 


We recommend these remarks to our new reporter, Mr. 
Peters, who prints from the counsel’s brief every thing, with 
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long letters and all sorts of evidence, without any bearing on 
the decision, and then gives the whole story over again in the 
judge’s opinion. He is not so bad, however, as Wheaton, who 
when the crop of cases happened to be short, was accustomed to 
eke out the volume, by long extracts from other works, or even 
from his own common-place book. 


ART. IV.—The Life of Erasmus ; with Historical Remarks on 
the state of Literature, between the tenth and sixteenth centu- 


ries. By CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. of Lincoln’sInn. London. 
8vo. John Murray. 1825. 


THERE is no portion of history more rich in important events, 
or which more immediately strikes the mind as having pro- 
duced definite and lasting effects on the world, than that of the 
early part of the sixteenth century. The illustrious monarchs 
that swayed the sceptre—the distinguished pontiff that held the 
chair of St. Peter—the storms that severed the Christian world 
into Romanist and Reformer, all combine to give interest to the 
period. Learning, the fine arts and the elegancies of life, 
which had before been the almost exclusive property of Italy, 
now began to develope themselves beyond the Alps in abun- 
dance and maturity ; and the newly discovered art of printing, 
while it rendered common the relics of ancient lore, teemed 
with a modern literature which evinced from its taste and ele- 
gance, that the dawn of civilization was complete. Yet far the 
greatest number of authors of that time, on account of the tem- 
porary or local interest of their works, or an overstretched 
imitation of the ancients, totally destructive of originality and 
force, have nearly sunk into oblivion. Bembo, Sadoleti, San- 
nazaro, Sebastian Brand, Paulus Amilius, &c. are known but 
to a few scholars, who have given their works a very cursory 
inspection. Erasmus alone is immediately remembered as one 
completely identified with his age, while his writings exhibit a 
wisdom, raciness and genuine humour, still in accordance with 
the manner of thinking of our day. His labours in the cause of 
learning recur to the scholar—his exertions for christianity to 
the theologian, and his lighter effusions still please the mere 
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general reader. Indeed, a book cannot be written on that period 
without bringing to view the extensive influence he exerted, or 
without quoting some sensible remark, some shrewd observation, 
or humourous saying of that eternal glory of Holland. His 
name is much less known in England than on the Continent, 
where his works, especially some of his minor productions, either 
in the original or in translation, form a necessary part of the 
permanent standard literature. 

We shall give a short sketch of his life after our own fashion, 
and then take notice of Mr. Butler and some of his other bi- 
ographers. 

Desiderius Erasmus was born at Rotterdam, the tenth of 
October, 1467, or thereabouts, as he himself never knew the 
precise period. He was the love-begotten progeny of a young 
man of respectable family of Gouda, and Margaret, a physician’s 
daughter of Zevenbergen.* His real name is said to have been 
Gerardus Gerardi,t which means in the German language 
amiable. ‘‘ Following the fashion of learned men of those times, 
who affected to give their names a Latin or Greek turn, he 
called himself Desiderius, which, in Latin, and Erasmus, which 
in Greek, has the same signification.”{ It is true that his 
mother ‘had loved, and was a woman,” but this instance ex- 
cepted, her conduct appears to have been irreproachable; and 
it is evident from the history of the circumstances, that the per- 
verseness of their parents was the sole cause of the aberration 
of two amiable and well-disposed lovers. The father some- 
time after embraced the ecclesiastical state, yet continued to 
provide for the maintenance of Margaret and her offspring. 

At the age of four years, he was put to school, probably at 
Utrecht,§ where, by his own account, he made little progress, 
and, according to some authors, was long held up in Holland 
as a shining example of the beneficial effects of fagging. Bayle 
suggests that the dullness attributed to him, if any, was in 
music, a study then of great importance ; yet even in this he 
must have been a towardly boy, as he was soon engaged as a 
singer in the cathedral of Utrecht. 

In his ninth year he went to the school at Deventer, where 
his mother attended him to take care of his tender age. This 


* Compend. Vite. t Saxius, Onomasticon Literarium, 3. 14. 

t Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 1.3. Fabricius says “ Erasmus prius patrio more 
Gerardus Gerardi F. postea e Gerardo (a Germanico Gier, avidus, et Arth, natura) 
Desiderius e Gerardi filio Erasmus fuit appellatus.” Owen thus derives it, 

Queritur unde tibi sit nomen Erasmus? Eras mus. 
Si sum mus ego, te judice summus ero. 


[Jo. Alb. Fabricius. Sylloge. Opusc. 363. 
§ Jo. Herold. Declamatio Oper. Erasmi. 8. 637. 
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institution, in the thirteenth century, was considered as the Athe- 
neeum of Belgium, and still maintained a high reputation, not- 
withstanding the increased light of the succeeding age. His 
genius here began soon to develope itself, and to attract atten- 
tion. ‘ He acquired, with facility, whatever was taught, and 
retained it faithfully.* As a proof ofthe excellence of his memory, 
it is stated that he could repeat every word of Terence and 
Horace.t One of his teachers, John Swinthein, was so delighted 
with him, that kissing him, he declared that he would attain the 
highest pinnacle of erudition. The celebrated Rudolph Agri- 
cola, who may be said to have introduced the muses into Ger- 
many, coming into the school during an examination of the 
themes of the ‘boys, perused that of Erasmus, then in his twelfth 
year; he was surprised at the invention and the various beauties 
which it displayed, and after complimenting Erasmus, told him 
that with perseverance he would make a great man.t In many 
places, Erasmus speaks of the encouragement he derived from 
those praises. 

Among his works are preserved some Latin verses, written 
by him at Deventer, in his fourteenth year, which are very cre- 
ditable, but like most grammar-school poetry, have probably 
the finishing touch of the master. Whilst at this school he re- 
ceived something not quite as pleasant as the praises before 
mentioned, but quite as durable in a school-boy’s memory—va- 
rious substantial and fundamental applications of the birch, to 
which he often bitterly alludes,§ “alas,” exclaims the worthy 
Fuller, speaking on that subject ‘many aschool-master” better 
answereth the name wa:dolsifns than ronda wy 0s, rather tearing his 
scholars’ flesh with whipping than giving them good education. 
No wonder if his scholars hate the muses, being presented unto 
them in the shapes of fiends and furies.”’|| 

Losing both his parents while at Deventer, he was left in the 
hands of faithless guardians, who first dissipated his fortune, and 
then wished to force him to become religious, to escape a just re- 
tribution for their own want of religion. But even at that early 
age, thinking there was “more warmth than piety in a cowl,” 
he resisted manfully the idea of entering a monastery. After 
using many persuasions, one of his guardians said to him in a 
rage, “you are a rascal (nebulo) devoid of the good spirit ; I 
renounce my guardianship ; see how you will support yourself.” 
Even these threats could not force him to adopt a vocation so 
repugnant to his feelings. In the meanwhile, on a visit to the 


* Beatus Rhenanus, Vita Erasmi. t Ibid. 
t Bayle Dict. Erasme. 6 Encomium Morie, &c. 
| Holy and profane state. 
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monastery of Steyne, he encountered one of his former compan- 
ions at Deventer, a certain Cornelius, who depicted to him in 
glowing colours, the tranquillity, the repose, the abundance of 
books, the angelic society of the place, until Erasmus, between 
persuasion and force, aided by sickness, entered as a novice, 
probably in his seventeenth year, and in regular time was pro- 
fessed.* He often, in after life, complained bitterly of the arts 
employed to inveigle him into the monastery, and to retain him. 
They told him, particularly, the horrible fate of the various re- 
probates who had returned to the world after commencing the 
noviciate—some died of dreadful disorders—many were thun- 
derstruck—others, snake-bitten.t 

He was fortunate in contracting, in the monastery, a friend- 
ship with William Herman of Gouda, a studious young man of 
talents and attainments. The time spent by their companions, 
in joking, sleeping and eating, was, by Erasmus and his friend, 
devoted to the best Roman authors and to Latin composition.{ 
His poems, written at this period, exhibit facility and consider- 
able poetic talent, though he never valued himself as a poet. 
His letters also evinced that he had attained that purity of style 
so uncommon out of Italy, that ease and pleasantness that after- 
wards acquired him such an elevated rank among epistolary 
authors. 

It is worthy of remark that in his first letters at Steyne, he 
speaks highly in favor of the ‘‘ elegancies of the Latin language,” 
by Lorenzo Valla, and enters warmly into his defence against 
the attacks of Poggio Bracciolini.{ Later in life, (1505) he pub- 
lished Valla’s Commentary on the New Testament, and we think 
it not improbable, that Erasmus,.even then, might have been 
awakened to religious research by the works of this author. Valla 
denied the validity of Constantine’s donation, the letter of Abo- 
garus to Jesus Christ, and the received opinion that each of the 
articles of the Apostles’ creed was composed separately by every 
one of the Apostles; he had also severely attacked the immo- 
ralities of the clergy. For his boldness, he was obliged to fly 
from Rome to Naples, where he was protected by king Alphonso ; 
but, if reports be true, even there, though he escaped the fires of 
the Inquisition, he had to compound for a severe scourging in the 
eonvent of the Jacobins. ‘The cause of letters also received 


* Compend. Vite. t Erasmi Opera. Tom. iii. p. 1828. Epist. 442. App. 

t Beat. Rhenanus, Vita Erasmi.—Besides his poems, this William Herman was 
the author of an Explanation of the Mass—Aubertus Mirus, Auctuarum de Script. 
Eccles. 131, and a History of the War of Holland and Guelderland—Fabricius, 
Bibl. Med. et Infim. Latin. 3. 147 

§ Opera Erasmi. Tom. iii. p. 2. Epist. 1-2, p. 1793. Epist. 407 to 420. 
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material benefit from Valla, who pointed out the beauties of the 
Latin language, and exposed many of the barbarous locutions 
of the age.* 

Le Clerc tells a story, on what authority we know not, which 
shows, that all the time of Erasmus was not employed in gather- 
ing the fruits of knowledge, unless the trees of Steyne had been 
transplanted from Eden into the garden of the monastery. ‘There 
was a certain pear-tree that bore fruit so exceedingly fair to the 
eye and savoury to the taste, that the Prior reserved it for the 
especial gratification and comfort of his own palate. Now Eras- 
mus perfectly coincided in opinion with the worthy father, and 
to prevent a monopoly, visited the tree several mornings be- 
times. Perceiving the rapid diminution of the fruit, the supe- 
rior placed himself very early at the window of his cell to detect 
the offender ; he. did not watch in vain; for he espied through 
the dubious light of the dawn, a monk gathering the precious 
harvest with an activity and despatch that showed a master- 
workman. As he could not distinctly see the personage, he 
thought it best to wait for broader day—meanwhile Erasmus 
heard some noise in the Prior’s cell, and fearing discovery, 
slipped down the tree and made off for his own apartment, limp- 
ing all the way. ‘The good father now thought himself sure of 
the graceless culprit, for there was a lame monk in the monas- 
tery: he accordingly assembled the whole fraternity, and after 
a harangue, replete with unction, on the important duty of ca- 
nonical obedience, he called forth the limping brother, and 
rebuked him sharply for his utter want of godliness in purloin- 
ing the pears of his spiritual father. In vain did the astounded 
monk earnestly protest his innocence ; he was condemned to a 
heavy penitence for the combined crimes of gluttony, theft and 
falsehood.t Erasmus was all his life fond of fun, but this anec- 
dote is so inconsistent with his perfect kindness and justice, that 
we very much question its authenticity. 

A monastic life was little to the taste of Erasmus. The num- 
berless ceremonies, fastings, interruptions of sleep, want of time 
for study, and ill health, combined to render his residence disa- 
greeable. ‘To this we may add, the want of a Catholic stomach, 
for even the smell of fish revolted his olfactories.} 

Henry de Bergues, Bishop of Cambray, contemplating a visit 
to Rome in search of a cardinal’s hat, desired a learned secre- 
tary, and hearing of the talents and ready pen of Erasmus, em- 


* Brucker. Hist. Crit. Phil. Tom. iv. part 1. 32.—Fabricius. Bibl. Med. et Infim. 
Lat. Valla. 
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ployed him in that capacity, having first obtained his discharge 
from the monastery. The companion of Erasmus’ studies, 
William of Gouda, was much afflicted at their separation, and 
addressed him in an ode, which begins :— 


** At nunc sors nos divellit, tibi quod bene vertat, 
Sors peracerba mihi 

Me sine solus abis, tu Rheni frigora et Alpeis 
Me sine solus abis. 

Italiam, Italiam letus penetrabis ameenam.””* 


The journey did not take place, for the bishop was in want of 
money,? and knew that it was useless ‘‘to fish without a golden 
hook.” He, however, retained his new secretary with him. 

The bishop treated Erasmus with much kindness, and sent 
him to Paris (1494 or ’95) to finish his theological studies, with 
the promise of a pension, but it appears to have been seldom 
if ever paid. He resided in the college of Montague, where 
he soon fell sick from the putrid eggs, and the foul air of his 
residence. What, between poverty and repeated sickness, he 
he rather’ lived than studied, to use his own phrase.t_ By teach- 
ing some young men attending the then celebrated university of 
Paris, he gained a slender subsistence ; in point of learning, he 
was equal, if not superior to any of the professors, according to 
Rhenanus. One of his pupils was an English nobleman, Lord 
Mountjoy, who settled a pension on him, and continued ever after 
a steady friend and benefactor. 

Either Erasmus soon acquired reputation, or the French lite- 
rati had tact enough to perceive his merit, for he was soon on a 
friendly footing with Faustus Andrelinus, the poet laureate, and 
with Robert Gaguin, professor at the university, author of a 
Treatise de Mundissima Conceptione, a History of France, &c. 
In 1495,§ a letter of Erasmus to Gaguin, prefixed to the History 
of France by the latter is published, which is the first thing of 
his we can discover to have been printed, though he informs us 
that his poems were given to the world about the same period.|| 
We also find some laudatory verses from his pen annexed to an 
edition of the poems of William Herman of Gouda, published at 
Paris in 1497.4 

Erasmus now began to apply himself with enthusiasm to the 
Greek language and literature; for his good sense soon convinced 
him that his Latin studies must ever remain imperfect without 


* Beat. Rhenanus. Epist. ad Carol. Quint. t Compend. Vite. t Ib. 
§ Panzer Annal. Typograph. 2. 309. || Oper. Erasmi. 1. Epist. ad Botzhemumi. 
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a thorough knowledge of the parent source. In one of his let- 
ters, he writes, ‘‘had I money I would first purchase Greek 
books, and then clothes ;’” and, in another, he declares he had 
rather pawn his garments than deny himself the comfort of the 
newest Greek publication !* We fancy there are few who would 
do as much for the latest Waverly novel. 

Indeed, it required all the enthusiasm of Erasmus, aided by 
excessive fortitude to bear up against abject poverty and con- 
stant sickness. It is painful in the extreme to read his pressing 
and pathetic appeals to the bishop and other patrons for assist- 
ance, which were, apparently, fruitless. But notwithstanding 
the occasional glimpses of his wretchedness, he generally in his 
letters exhibits his accustomed festivity, full of zeal in his studies 
and hopes for the future. One of his Epistles, for instance, de- 
scribes a set-to, or literally “ pulling of caps” between his land- 
lady and a maid servant of small stature but great soul, in which 
the spirit and vivacity of these two choice specimens of the softer 
sex are depicted with graphic effect.+ Erasmus had given the 
maid some previous instruction, merely in joke as he says, but 
no doubt he was well diverted with the spectacle. 

Being obliged to quit Paris on account of the plague in 1497, 
he was employed in the low countries by Anna Bersalle, Mar- 
ehioness of Vere, to educate her son. The Marchioness settled 
an annuity on Erasmus, which, by the bye, was never paid; 
but he always spoke highly of her virtues and talents, and re- 
membered her with gratitude.{ Had the pensions granted to 
him been paid regularly, he would have had a competence ; but 
most of them were as unsubstantial as the Barmacide’s feast in 
the Arabian Nights. 

In the year 1498, Erasmus visited England, probably at the 
invitation of his old pupil Mountjoy, and was received with the 
greatest kindness by the literati. Indeed, the English appear 
first to have perceived the great talents and erudition of Eras- 
mus, and to have ever after estimated him correctly. The 
precise time of his first visit is perhaps doubtful, and also the 
number of visits, but this is a matter of little importance. 

Literature had made small progress in England, compared 
with Italy or even France ; yet still there were not wanting men 
of profound learning, many of whom had heard the best teach- 
ers of Greece and Italy. Such were Sixtine, Latimer, Pace, 
Grocyn, Linacre, Sir Thomas More, &c. The first was a 
foreigner, deeply versed in canon and civil law, with extensive 


* Opera. Erasmi, Tom. iii. p. 51. Epist. 58. 
t Ib. Tom. iii. p. 17. Epist. 19. t Ib. Tom. iii. p. 83. Epist. 92. 
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acquirements in other departments, but who wrote nothing. 
Latimer is said to have been one of the most learned men of 
the age in sacred and profane letters, but of such excessive 
modesty that he never ventured upon authorship. Besides a 
profound knowledge of Latin and Greek, Pace understood He- 
brew, Chaldaic and Arabic, and spoke several of the modern 
Janguages. Grocyn had studied Latin under Politian, and 
Greek under Demetrius Chalcondylas, in Italy, of which lan- 
guages he attained a critical knowledge ; he afterwards taught 
Greek, with great applause, at Oxford, though nothing remains 
of his writing but a Latin Epistle, prefixed to the Aldine edition 
of Proclus’ Sphere, translated by Linacre in 1499. Under 
Politian and Chalcondylas, Linacre also received a thorough, 
classical education, which placed him among the most learned 
of the age ; but in medicine also, his merit was so pre-eminent, 
that he was appointed to a professorship in Padua. On his 
return to England, besides his benefits te classical literature, he 
established two professorships of physic at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, and was mainly instrumental in founding the college of 
physicians in London. He has left works which evince his 
scholarship; but he published little compared with his learning. 

Erasmus was on a familiar footing with all those profound 
scholars ; but from a similar sportiveness of wit and congeni- 
ality of disposition, Sir Thomas More, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor, and himself, soon were like two brothers. In wit, learning 
and eloquence, More ranked among the first men of the age, 
but among his numerous works, the Utopia is, at present, the 
only one remembered. Amidst many fanciful notions of govern- 
ment, it contains political principles of a justness and mildness 
above the spirit of the times—expressed in an easy and pure 
style. Colet and Lily also deserve mention in the above illus- 
trious catalogue, but they will be alluded to by and bye. We 
may remark in passing, that in this and his subsequent visits, 
Erasmus uniformly mentioned the higher clergy of England as 
men of exalted virtue, distinguished learning, and finished edu- 
cation.* 

The letters of Erasmus exhibit, during his visit, the highest 
state of satisfaction and excitement. Like Dr. Johnson, be had 
learned to ride as well as any clown in the country, which he 
puts down elsewhere as a thing as marvellous in a Hollander as 
to see a frugal Englishman or eloquent divine.+ ‘ Yes,” says 
he in a letter to Faustus Andrelinus, “‘ Erasmus is become no 


* Opera. Erasmi. Tom. iii. p. 41. Epist. 42, p. 118. Epist. 135, &c. 
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contemptible horseman, almost a hunter, a not unskilful courtier, 
he makes his manners prettily, smiles blandly, and all this in 
spite of dame nature.”” From his rapturous description of the 
attractions of England, it will not cause surprise that he tarried 
there willingly, but that he was stoic enough ever to tear him- 
self from that Isle of Calypso. ‘* Oh Faustus,” exclaims the 
pious monk, “if you thoroughly knew the blessings of Britain 
you would hasten here with winged feet, and if your gout would 
not permit you todo this, you would desire to be made a Died- 
alus. To mention but one pleasure among many, hereare nymphs 
with heavenly countenances, soft, kind, and whom you would 
readily prefer to your muses. Besides, there is a custom worthy 
of everlasting praise. Whenever you come, all receive you with 
kisses. If you go away, they dismiss you with kisses—you return, 
you are received with kisses: they take their leave of you—still 
kisses. Do you meet them any where, they kiss you abundantly. 
In short, there is nothing but kissing wherever you go. Oh! 
Faustus, did you taste but once how soft, how fragrant they are, 
you, in truth, would wish, not as Solon did, to pass only ten 
years in England, but to sojourn there to your latest hour.’’* 
We think, however, it is Montaigue, who says ‘that the good 
Erasmus, though he writes so gallantly, was shamefaced enough 
among the fair-sex.”’ 

In departing from Dover for France, he was not quite as well 
pleased with some of the gentlemen as he had been with the la- 
dies ; as he expressed it, he was shipwrecked before he entered 
the ship. By the laws of England, it was forbidden to take coin 
out of the country, and Erasmus, who was ignorant of the regu- 
lation, was so thoroughly stripped by the custom-house officers, 
that he had not enough left in his pockets to have sunk the boat 
of Charon. He seemsto have remembered the loss as long as 
he lived, but he merely says, goodhumoredly, that he paid dear 
to learn one law.t 

After his arrival in Paris, he wrote some most supplicatory 
letters to his patrons for money, in order to go to Italy, for the 
purpose of obtaining a doctor’s degree. Not that Erasmus va- 
lued a mere title, “‘ but no one,” says he, ‘‘is thought learned, 
unless he is called our master, (the title given to doctors in 
theology,{) although Christ, the first of theologians forbids it.’’§ 
Erasmus says, ‘ his wants oblige him to be impudent ;” but im- 


* Opera. Erasmi. Tom. iii. p. 56. Epist. 65. 
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pudence seemed to have availed him nothing : he remained in 
France, and remained poor. 

He published his treatises ‘De Copia Verborum et Rerum,” 
and ‘de conscribendis Epistolis,” probably about this time, al- 
though they are not mentioned by the bibliographical writers 
till long after.* Both of those works are agreeably written, and 
contain things that may be even now read with profit, notwith- 
standing the many works we have on Rhetoric. We would cite 
as an instance, the eleventh chapter of the first book of the 
treatise “‘ De Copia.” But at a time when every gentleman 
was expected to write Latin, and no tolerable treatise on style 
existed, they were invaluable. ‘The numberless editions attest 
the estimation in which they were held. 

But the first work which can be said to have given him an 
European reputation, was his Adages or Proverbs, (1500.) ‘This 
was a learned explanation of the Greek and Latin proverbs, 
without a knowledge of which it is impossible to read under- 
standingly, and particularly to comprehend numberless delicate 
allusions throughout the classics. Immense and critical read- 
ing, a profound knowledge of antiquities, and a clear and saga- 
cious mind were required for this great and useful undertaking. 
Most of it has been dressed out differently, and served up in 
notes to the classical authors, which, in some measure has di- 
minished the absolute necessity of the original, and, as might 
be expected in so large a work at that period, it is not exempt 
from errors; but to this day, it cannot be well dispensed with 
from the library of the classical student. Besides its learning, 
the anecdotes with which it is enlivened, the judicious reflec- 
tions, humourous remarks and facile style, render it as amusing 
as instructive. Under different proverbs, he threw out the 
leading ideas of that amiable morality and pure piety, after- 
wards more fully developed by him, and which were strongly 
contrasted with the superstitions and erroneous principles of the 
period. ‘The vices and follies of kings and rulers are lashed 
with severity, their duties pointed out with moderation and wis- 
dom. He censures in strong terms that rage for war among 
Christian princes, by which the lives and happiness of their 
subjects are wantonly sacrificed to an unprofitable ambition. 
The corruption of doctrine, the pomps and ceremonies that 
clouded vital religion, the luxury and irreligion of the higher 
clergy are handled with a boldness amazing for the times. It 
would be idle to recapitulate all the errors that had crept into 
the schools, the church, and politics, that are touched by his 


* Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 1. 13. Opera Erasmi, lib. iii. p. 47. Epist. 53. 
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poignant pen. Many of our observations, it is true, will apply 
better to the succeeding editions, than to the first imperfect im- 
pression, but the germ of his peculiar way of thinking was here 
exhibited. 

There is no doubt that the liberal principles of the ‘‘Adages,”’ 
excited the ill-will of many of the ignorant monks; but the 
applause it received from the learned was so unanimous, that 
the voice of detraction was perfectly hushed. ‘“‘ After the pub- 
lication of the treatise ‘De Copia,’ and the ‘ Adagia,’ learning 
(says Rhenaaus) broke out like a sun that had been obscured 
by clouds.” Many of the praises bestowed on it then by the 
learned, now seem hyperbolical; but we must remember the 
importance then attached to classical learning, and the difficulty 
of acquiring it out of Italy. Not less than thirty editions of 
this huge compilation, or abridgments of it, were printed during 
the life of Erasmus. 

We may judge of the importance of this work in a religious 
point of view, from the circumstance that Pope Gregory XIII. 
and the Fathers of the Council of Trent, ordered an edition to 
be published, carefully weeded of all those sprouts of heresy 
that possessed not the genuine odour of sanctity to orthodox 
senses.* This task was performed by Paolo Manuzio, no doubt 
to the improvement of the Latinity, but deprived of all the 
strength and wit of Erasmus. 

The plague breaking out at Paris, Erasmus retired to Lou- 
vain,t where he published several of his writings, the most im- 
portant of which was his ‘ Enchiridion Militis Christiani,’’ or 
-* Manual of a Christian Soldier,” (1503.) “1 did not write it,” 
(the Enchiridion) says he in a letter to Colet, “for the purpose 
of shewing my genius or eloquence, but solely to cure the vulgar 
error of those who make religion consist in ceremonies, and the more 
than Jewish observance of bodily matters, strangely neglecting 
those things which pertain to real piety.”{ ‘The idea of writing 
this work, arose from the following circumstances :—Erasmus 
had a military friend or acquaintance, who was not only given 
to breaking the seventh commandment, and committing other 
peccadillos, but occasionally exercised the right which the 
judicious Blackstone has accorded to every free-born English- 
man, of chastising his helpmate—a right, it will be admitted; 
more agreeable to common than civil law. Yet this man was 
very exact in the externals of religion. The wife requested the 
assistance of Erasmus, who wrote the small work above alluded 


* Renouard—Annales des Aldes, p. 35, Suppl. A. D. 1812. 
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to, to demonstrate the necessity of vital piety, and the exer- 
cise of the Christian virtues. His laudable exertions had little 
effect on the graceless husband, who tauntingly said the book 
possessed more piety than its author. It was much the fashion 
then with theologians to divine the mystical and allegorical 
meaning not only of the Scriptures, but of Ovid and Asop’s 
Fables, &c. of which, Don Calmet’s explanation of the holy 
books of Blue Beard, by the King of Prussia, is no bad speci- 
men.* ‘The Enchiridion of Erasmus, was somewhat tinctured 
with these pious hallucinations, which shew more ingenuity than 
good sense or probability, but is generally simple, pious and 
useful. It is said that Ignatius Loyala found his religion like 
Bob Acre’s courage, oozing out of his finger’s ends whenever 
he read this work, and some other devotees of highly spiritual- 
ized religion, have passed a similar judgment. But it is no 
wonder that common sense is not hot enough for bigots, who 
like all other persons overheated, think every thing cold that 
does not come up to their own temperature. 

To practise himself in Greek,* Erasmus translated into Latin 
from that language, parts of Euripides, Lucian, Plutarch, Li- 
banius, &c. which were published at various times, commencing 
as early as 1501.4 Works of that description were received 
with avidity, because many who did not understand the original 
language, were enabled to enjoy them in translation, and to 
those who were studying Greek, they were an useful assistant 
before good grammars or lexicons were in existence. It may 
be readily imagined, that in the present state of classical Jearn- 
ing, we have translations more exact and elegant. 

After long meditating a journey to Italy, he set out for that 
cradle of reviving literature, towards the close of 1506. To 
amuse himself while crossing the Alps, he composed on horse- 
back, his beautiful poem ‘‘ On Old Age,” which contains expres- 
sions, from whence we may discover that Erasmus began to 
bend under the weight of years, though not yet forty, and ever 
after speaks of himself as feeble and sickly.{ 

He received the title of Doctor of Divinity at Turin, and then 
went to Bologna.§ Here he witnessed the edifying spectacle 
of the entry into that city of Pope Julius II. as representative of 
the Prince of Peace and Saviour of Mankind, at the head of a 
victorious army, bearing war and bloodshed before them. 
Erasmus, in many places of his warks, has expressed his abhor- 
rence of the conduct of this blood-stained pontiff,|| and for this 
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reason, has sometimes been suspected of writing the witty dia- 
logue “ Julius Exclusus,” in which, that Pope is represented as 
excluded from heaven by St. Peter, on account of his misdeeds. 
We see no reason, however, why Mr. Butler should wish to 
saddle this work on Erasmus, when he has so positively dis- 
avowed it, and disapproves so warmly of anonymous publi- 
cations.* From the known principles of Faustus Andrelinus, 
we think it more than probable that he was the author, according 
to the suggestion of Prosper Marchand.t 

It appears that Erasmus was several times in danger of being 
pelted and beaten to death at Bologna, on account of his mo- 
nastic habit, which resembled the dress of those who attended 
persons infected with the plague. He, therefore, obtained per- 
mission from Pope Julius II. to wear the habit of his order or 
not, as he pleased, which was afterwards confirmed by Leo X.j 

Ever since the first publication of his ‘‘ Adages,” Erasmus 
laboured at a more ample and correct edition, which he com- 
pleted while at Bologna; but he was desirous of having it 
printed at the celebrated Aldine press of Venice. This was 
the first establishment since the invention of printing, whose 
especial object was to give correct and elegant editions of the 
classics, particularly those in the Greek language. The types, 
the paper, the ink, the composition and press-work, were far 
superior to any thing of their kind at that period, and even at 
the present day, show what slight improvement we have made 
in the typographic art. Aldo Manuzio, the founder and the 
then director of the establishment, was himself deeply versed in 
the learned languages, and also called to his assistance the 
most erudite men of the age. In order to attain a more exact 
and ready knowledge of Greek, he formed an academy of skilful 
Hellenists, whose conversations were held entirely in that lan- 
guage, of whom Erasmus was afterwards one. The excellency 
and beauty of the Aldine classics had given them a high value 
throughout Europe, which they still maintain, particularly as 
they often preserve the readings of MSS. which have perished. 

Erasmus wrote to Aldo, informing him of his wishes, and was 
immediately invited to Venice in the most flattering manner. 
‘The printing of other important works was immediately sus- 
pended for the ‘“ Adages,”’ on account of its great utility and 
erudition.’’§ 
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During eight months, Erasmus was lodged in the house of 
Aldo, and treated with great kindness.* It has been said by 
various authors,? that the friendship of these two scholars soon 
ended in mutual coolness ; but certainly, Erasmus, in his letters, 
continued to speak kindly of his host and to render justice to 
his learning ;¢ and, on the other hand, after the death of Aldo, 
his father-in-law, Andrea Torresano d’Assola, invited Erasmus 
to Venice in the most friendly terms.§ It is true that Paolo 
Manuzio treated Erasmus with some contempt, “ Transalpinus 
quidam homo,” but this was after the Reformation, when bigotry 
or policy were, probably, more consulted than his judgment. 
The fame of Erasmus had preceded him, and obtained at 
Venice the friendship of Marcus Musurus, Scipio Cateromachus, 
(Fortiguerra) Hieronymus Aleander, and other men cele- 
brated for their classical attaimments. He next proceeded to 
Rome, where he was received with distinction by Bembo, Car- 
dinal Grimani, Giles of Viterbo, Cardinal St.George, Giovanni 
de Medici, afterwards supreme pontiff under the name of Leo X. 
&c.|| Had he desired to remain in Italy, the inducements held 
out to him were sufficiently flattering, but neither the state of 
literature, nor the manners of the clergy corresponded altogether 
with his expectations. 

In 1509, Henry VIII. ascended the English throne, a monarch 
of talents and learning, who, it was hoped, would lead on an 
Augustan age. Mountjoy communicated the news to Erasmus, 
and pressed him by all means to hasten to England. The pros- 
pect was certainly flattering for Erasmus, as in the childhood of 
Henry he had known him well, and had since received letters 
from him full of kindness and respect. A prebend was also 
offered him from Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
short, he was promised such mountains of gold, that he thought 
“one Pactolus would not suffice to wash the precious metal out 
of him.” We are sorry to say, the El Dorado which had feasted 
his fancy, vanished at his approach; and he often lamented the 
Jiterary treasures of Italy, and cast many a longing, lingering 
look at_her bright skies and smiling landscapes. ‘The amiable 
Warham gave him a pension, and during his life, remained a 
firm and active friend. It seems from their correspondence, 
that the right reverend Father in God was as fond of jokes as 
his humourous protegé, and that too on pretty delicate subjects. 
Erasmus was at that time suffering under the gravel, which, 
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contrary to the doctrine of Sydenham, he thought was increased 
by beer, and much mitigated by Greek wine, or any other good 
palatable wine, even without a classical name.* He tells the 
Archbishop that he is fallen into the hands of executioners and 
harpies, that is, doctors and apothecaries. ‘I am in labour,” 
continues he, “ but I know not what offspring 1 am to give birth 
to.”t In reply, the old prelate gives hin a letter of puns, and, 
moreover, sends a medicine, which he says, possesses a wonder- 
ful virtue—a good sum of money.{ On one occasion, he pre- 
sented a horse to Erasmus, who, in a letter of thanks, among 
other things says—‘‘ I have received a horse not very seemly 
but good, for he is free from all the mortal sins but gluttony 
and sloth; and is adorned with all the virtues of a good con- 
fessor, pious, prudent, humble, modest, sober, chaste and quiet ; 
he biteth no one, and kicketh not.” Warham spent his fortune 
in acts of beneficence, and died pennyless, which can, probably, 
be said of few archbishops since the Reformation. From Ton- 
stall, Bishop of Durham, and Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, two 
learned prelates, he received constant acts of kindness and 
liberality. 

From the letters of Erasmus, it is certain that he taught 
Greek at Cambridge, whether as Professor or not, is not per- 
fectly sure ; but it is more sure that he got very little money 
for it. He observes in a letter, with his usual grave manner 
and suppressed sarcasm, “1 behold in the university the ap- 
pearances of a most Christian poverty. As for gain, I see no 
prospect—for what can I strip from the naked.”’|| 

The first work he printed during this visit to England, was 
his celebrated “ Encomium Moriz,” or ‘Praise of Folly,” 
which was among the most witty and popular of his works. In 
it he makes folly mount the rostrum, and, after modestly ex- 
cusing herself for speaking her own praises, shows that folly 
constitutes the happiness of every class of mankind. Are not 
all the world fond of children even before intellect begins? Is 
not every grey-bearded philosopher delighted with the fair sex, 
not certainly on account of their wisdom, for nothing is more 
dreaded than a blue stocking? What is more delectable than 
courtship, yet what more silly?) What is more dull and fatiguing 
than long repasts with the grave and wise, and how we are 
relieved when the blunders and jokes of some jack-pudding 
‘sets the table ina roar?’ Have not hunters, gamesters, aina- 
teurs of the fine arts, even men of science, all their follies, and 


* Opera Erasmi. tom. iii. p. 108. Epist. 118. t Ibid. p. 164. Epist. 188. 
t hid. p. 117. Epist. 134. 6 Ibid. p. 813. Epist. doz 
} Ibid. p.108. Epist. 117. 
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are they not happyin them? He then passes in review gram- 
marians, poets, lawyers, courtiers, monks, bishops and cardi- 
nals, neither does he spare kings and princes, nor the popes 
themselves. The vices of the theologians and the corruptions 
of the church are touched with peculiar severity ; and truly, if 
he gives a correct idea of the discussions of the schoolmen, di- 
Vinity was in a rare condition. ‘* Num possibilis propositio : 
Pater deus odit fiium? Num deus potuerit suppositare muli- 
erem, num diabolum, num asinum, num cucurbitam, num sili- 
cem? Tum quem admodum cucurbita fuerit concionatura, 
editura miracula, figenda cruci? Folly concludes by asserting 
that folly is the true summum bonum. ‘The work was written at 
the house of Sir Thomas More, for the armmusement of his friend, 
and finished in a week. It was probably printed in 1509, 
though the first edition with a date, isin 1511.* So great was 
its popularity, that it was re-published seven times in a few 
months, and was soon transfused into most of the modern lan- 
guages. A commentary, added by Martin Lister, in which the 
classical allusions and refined irony were explained, added to 
its more extensive circulation. ‘That eternal punster, Owen, 
among his other epigrams on Erasmus, has thus noticed the 
** Encomium.” 

















Stultitia laudem scripsisti primus, Erasme : 
Indicat ingenium Stultitia ipsa tuum. 


About 1510, the learned and virtuous Dean Colet, founded 
the schoo! of St. Paul at his own expense, and appointed the 
famous Lily, author of the grammar, the first master. Erasmus, 
who had been kindly received by Colet on his visit to England, 
and had constantly afterwards experienced his bounties, com- 
posed various works for the school, and in particular, reéast his 
treatise “De Copia,” till it might be said to be a new book. 
** Alas,”’ exclaims he, in allusion to that treatise, ‘‘in the midst 
of abundance, (copia) I am suffering from want, (inopia.) In- 
deed, his poverty was so excessive, that he had to beg his friends 
in the most abject and unblushing manner.” But the thorny 


point 


‘Of bare distress had ta’en away the show 
Of smooth civility.” 


And he complains feelingly, that the thing he hates most in his 
fortune is, that it will not permit him to be modest.t His friend 


* Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, Erasmus. 
+ Opera Erasmi. tom. iii. p. 131. Epist. 159. 
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Colet writes to him in one instance, that he will send him money 
if he would beg hard enough for it; yet even his humiliations 
were not always successful. Cardinal Ximenes once, when 
provincial of the Franciscans, set out on a pious expedition, ac- 
companied by one Ruyz. They had but one mule between 
them, and as for nurture, they depended on him ‘who fed the 
ravens.” Whenever Ruyz begged, they fared well enough, but 
Ximenes regularly returned with an empty wallet, after spend- 
ing the whole day in going from door to door. So that while 
they were copiously dispensing the bread of life to others, they 
were often nearly famished for want of their daily bread. At 
length Ruyz said to Ximenes, ‘“* My worthy father, God gives 
to every man a talent. You have a talent’ for preaching, and 
I for begging—let us each profit by his peculiar gift: do you 
take the pulpit, and give the wallet up to me!” They made 
the exchange, and both preaching and begging were crowned 
with an abundant harvest.* Poor Erasmus, from his success, 
evidently was not possessed of the begging talent. Nothing 
but the most pressing want could have so bowed his spirit, for 
no one was ever less desirous of fortune. 

He soon awoke from his dreams of a golden age in England, 
and returned to the Continent in 1514. In departing, the 
sailors (maritimi predones) put his clothes and papers, the fruit 
of many years study, on board of another ship. He did not 
bear his loss with the equanimity of Sir [saac Newton, who, 
when his precious lucubrations were destroyed by his little dog, 
merely exclaimed, “Ah! Diamond, Diamond, thou knowest 
not what thou has done.’’ On the contrary, Erasmus lamented 
his offspring “till the springs that were in his head sent the 
waters down his cheeks: it was like the voice of Rachael weep- 
ing for her children,t and would not be comforted because they 
were not.” Ashe does not allude to the subject afterwards in 
his letters, it is probable that the papers were recovered. 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, afterwardsthe Emperor Charles 
V. appointed Erasmus one of his counsellors in 1514 or 1515, with 
a good stipend.j For some years he led a wandering life, 
‘‘one foot inthe sea and one on land ;’’ sometimes at Louvaine, 
Antwerp, Basil, and sometimes in England. While at Basil, 
he printed (1516) “St. Jerome,” at the press of Froben, an 
eminent printer, who was afterwards one of Erasmus’ best 
friends. The labours of restoring a corrupted text of Jerome, 
were greater than it cost Jerome to write it originally ; for not 
only had ignorant transcribers introduced multifarious errors, 


* Barrett's Life of Ximenes. 
t Opera Erasmi. tom. iii. p. 137. Epist. 159. t Compend. Vite. 
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but meddling monks foisted in their own improvements and 
unskilful emendations. Erasmus declared that he had nearly 
interred himself in disinterring Jerome, and almost killed him- 
self in giving the saint the second birth. In the Hebrew part, 
he was assistedjby his friends, the Amerbachs, for he understood 
that language but imperfectly. 

Various editions of the classics were published by him about 
the same period and at other times, which it is unnecessary to 
note particularly. Suetonius, Quintus Curtius, Plautus, Terence, 
Seneca, Cato, and parts of Cicero, &c. received from his hands 
a purer text and useful notes. He also printed a translation 
of the Greek Grammar of Theodore Gaza, Laurenzo Valla’s 
elegancies of the Latin language, and various other works of 
this description, which were then of immense utility in opening 
the way to the languages. 

Of the original works which issued from his pen, the most 
important were the “‘ Querela Pacis,” (1516) or ‘‘ Complaint of 
Peace,” an eloquent and sensible harangue against war, and 
the ‘‘Institutio Principis Christiani,” or “Instruction of a 
Christian Prince,” which abounds in judicious reflections on 
government, certainly very different from the political precepts 
of the age. His sentiments on politics are quite as liberal as on 
religion. He positively denies the divine right of kings placing 
their power expressly on the consent of the governed; he points 
out the evils of monarchical power, without the salutary check 
of a body to represent the people, nor does he forget, as on 
every occasion, to deprecate the rage for war which then devas- 
tated Europe. 

A collection of his familiar letters was received with the same 
favour as his other works, and have been always prized for 
their good sense and acute observation, united with a suavity of 
manner, learning without affectation, and ‘‘wit that loves to 
play, not wound.” Especially, they exhibit an appearance of 
the utmost frankness, and express all those delicate shades of 
thought and feeling that give us a thorough insight of the man. 
Nothing is formal or laboured in the style, throughout, we see 
the ease and variety of familiar conversation. 

The same free religious and political opinions that were put 
forth in his other works, of course appear in his letters, one of 
which is too remarkable to be passed over entirely. It is the 
reply of Erasmus to Servatus, Prior of the Monastery of Steyne, 
who tried to persuade him to return to the monastery.* After 
censuring the numberless ceremonies which encumbered religion, 


* Opera Erasmi, 1. 
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and giving other objections to the monastie life, he says, ‘‘ why 
should I return, only to die with you? But, perhaps, you ima- 
gine that it is a singular happiness to die in a fraternity. Alas! 
you are mistaken, and almost all the world is mistaken with you. 
We make Christianity to consist in dress, in eating, and in little ob- 
servances. We look upon a man as lost who quits his white gar- 
ment fora black one, who wears a hat instead of a hood, and often 
changes his habitation. Shall I venture to affirm that the greatest 
mischief that hath been done to the Christian religion, arises from 
these religious, as they are called, though perhaps a pious zeal 
first introduced them? They have since been augmented by 
slow degrees, and multiplied into various kinds. The authority 
of Popes, too easy and indulgent in such things, hath supported 
them. For what is more corrupt and more wicked than these 
relaxed religious? Consider even those which are in the best 
esteem, and you will find in them nothing that resembles Chris- 
tianity, but only I know not what cold and judaical observances. 
Upon this, the religious orders value themselves, and by this, 
they judge and despise others. Would it not be better, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of our Saviour, to look upon Christendom 
as upon one house, one family, one monastery, and all Christians 
as one brotherhood? Would it not be better to account the 
sacrament of baptism as the most sacred of all vows and engage- 
ments, and never to trouble ourselves where we live, so we live 
well ?” 

We now approach the work of Erasmus, that produced the 
most extensive and decided effect on the age, and which added 
most to his fame. We mean his edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. In accomplishing this important and unessayed under- 
taking, his first care was, by a sedulous collation of MSS. to 
present a pure Greek text; next, to give a Latin translation 
nearer than the Vulgate, and free from its errors, omissions and 
additions; and, lastly, to furnish notes, in which were pointed out, 
the grammatical and critical difficulties, the various readings 
and true meaning of the original. What he had proposed to 
himself, he executed with an ability that displayed extensive 
scholarship and a profound knowledge of the fathers; but he 
equally evinced a sound, discriminating judgment, and genuine 
piety. Under various digressions, he speaks out his own opin- 
ions on religion and the state of the church, which were retained 
in the subsequent editions. He comments with equal freedom 
and severity on the vices of some of the bishops and higher 
clergy ; the devotion to relics, the abuse of forms and ceremonies 
to the exclusion of vital Christianity ; the errors of the monastic 
erders and mendicant friars; the absurd questions and discus- 
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sions of the theological schoolmen, and many other abuses of 
the day. As in most of his theological works, he occasionally tells 
anecdotes and cuts jokes, which are certainly none of his worst.* 

It is a matter somewhat surprising that at a period when the 
church possessed such extensive influence, and when books 
of piety issued so abundantly from the press, the Testament, 
in its original language, should have remained so long unpub- 
lished ; but the rapidity with which editions were afterwards 
multiplied, shows, that many were “athirst for the fountains of 
the waters of life.”+ Many were induced to study Greek even 
at an advanced age, by its publication, and many more to pon- 
der deeply, in order to resolve doubts suggested by a new text, 
or by sensible notes, which presented a religion widely different 
from the practices and precepts of some of the leaders of the 
faithful. 

Pope Leo X. to whom the work was dedicated, wrote in a 
highly flattering manner to Erasmus, and he would have met 
with a good reception at Rome, had he been desirous of wealth 
or dignity. He was also loaded with praises by a number of 
dignitaries of the church and literary men. His numerous pub- 
lications, his frequent journeys, and agreeable manners, all con- 
spired to give him a reputation more extended than any man of 
the period, and to acquire him an illustrious correspondence 
from every part of Europe. He frequently complains that it is 
impossible to answer the loads of letters that were poured in on 
him from cardinals, bishops, distinguished scholars, &c. In 
Germany, particularly, he was regarded with equal admiration 
and pride. Rudulph, Agricola, Camerarius, (Dalberg) Paul of 
Middleburg, Rudulph, Lanjuies, Reuchlin, Wempheling, Se- 
bastian Brand, &c. were men of considerable talent and learn- 
ing ; but they did not exhibit that extensive knowledge or elegant 
scholarship that had given European reputation to Poggio, 
Guarini, Pontano, Pico, Hermalaus Barbarus, Pomponius 
Letus, Buonaccorsi, Cateromachus, and a long line of classical 
scholars in every part of Italy. It was reserved to Erasmus, 
first to rival the Italians in learning, and far to surpass them in 
original talents, and the multiplicity and importance of his 
labours. Among his other correspondents, was the learned 
Capnio (Reuchlin) the great restorer of Hebrew learning, who 
deserves meution on account of his exertions for the advance- 


* Vide Opera. Erasmi. tom. 6. Nov. Test. Mat. xix. v. 12. 
t More than ten editions of his Testament were published in his life, viz: five by 
himself, those of Gerbelius. Cephaleus, Bebelius, &c.—the Bibles of Aldo and Ce- 
haleus, and perhaps others, al! followed the Erasmian text with little variation. 
ee Dibden’s Classics, xxxvii. 1804. 
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ment of literature in Germany, and particularly biblical litera- 
ture. With immense labour and zeal, he had become acquainted 
with Hebrew, which then was scarcely known but by Jews, and 
called the attention of scholars to the necessity of understanding 
that language in reference to the Scriptures. Buta rowte of 
ignorant monks, headed by one Pepericornus (Pfeffercorn or 
Peppercorn) ‘‘a converted Levite and real knave,” raised a 
mighty clamor against the study of any thing written by an 
‘“‘Ebreu Jew,” and supplicated the Emperor Maximilian L. to 
burn every thing, but the Bible, contained, in the language ef 
the heathen. This ignorant request excited the zeal of Reuch- 
lin and his friends, and a spirited paper war was carried on, 
until it was stopped by the celebrated ‘“ Epistolae obscurorum 
Virorum,” said to be principally written by the witty but profli- 
gate Ulric de Hutten,* which turned the monks into utter ridi- 
cule, and obtained a triumph for the cause of good sense. The 
perusal of that work is said to have made Erasmus laugh so 
heartily that it broke an imposthume on his face, which other- 
wise would have required the surgeon’s knife.+ 

It is surprising what a number of places, of different kinds, 
continued to be offered to Erasmus. He could have had a pro- 
fessorship either at Louvain or Ingolstadt, and ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments were open to him every where ; but he prized perfect 
liberty above every thing. ‘ Courts,’ says he, ‘are splendid 
misery, and as for wealth and honours, I want them not.” 

Francis I. who may be said to have first created that ele- 
gance and polish which has ever since distinguished the gay 
court of France, was anxious to secure the talents and learning 
of Erasmus, and employed Budaeus in that negotiation. The 
offers of the French king were not accepted, but the correspon- 
dence between Budaeus and Erasmus was kept up at intervals 
for many years. It was not uncommon then to consider Eras- 
mus, Budaeus and John Louis Vives, as the literary triumvirate 
of the age; to which, perhaps, the Italians would not have as- 
sented. Vives undoubtedly possessed a clear head and consi- 
derable learning, but, by no means, a great, original mind ; his 
letters to Erasmus are sensible, pleasant, sometimes witty, and 
perfectly devoid of affectation. In jurisprudence and Greek, 
the knowledge of Budaeus was profound and extensive, but, as 
a writer, he was stiff, pompous, laboured. After the lively off- 
hand Epistles of Erasmus, those of Budaeus are positively un- 
readable. 


* Barbier Dict. des Anonymes iii. 583—Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, i. 590. Brux. 
. t Bayle, Dict. Erasmus. 
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In 1518, or rather the close of 1517, Luther commenced at- 
tacking the abuses of the church, and, by a succession of steps, 
rapidly brought on the separation of the church usually called 
the Reformation. ‘ Who does not know,” says Bossuet, ‘ the 
publication of indulgencies by Leo X. and the jealousy of the 
Augustins against the Jacobins, who had had the preference in 
this business? Who does not know that Luther, an Augustan 
doctor, chosen to maintain the hovour of his order, first attacked 
the abuses which many made of indulgencies, and the excesses 
which were preached up of them ?”* We know the censure 
here conveyed, by referring every thing to a mere quarrel be- 
tween two poor and obscure monks, has been often repeated, but 
we think it historically clear that Luther’s peculiar style of think- 
ing existed to a great extent before the commencement of the 
Reformation,+ and, that however we may doubt his other quali- 
fications as a reformer, certainly justice should be rendered to 
the dauntless intrepidity and disintetested motives with which 
he entered the arena. ‘'That many reforms were needed in the 
church, no Catholic denies, or ever did deny ; that is, reforms 
in the discipline of the church and the morals of the clergy. We 
will not raise the question as to what are articles of faith, and 
what are articles of discipline ; the latter word will answer well 
enough, and what we include under it, will be seen from our 
remarks. 

In the dark ages, an artificial system of theology, overrun 
with abstruse refinements and unintelligible distinctions, had ob- 
tained possession of the schools, and been introduced into nearly 
all religious publications, and the external worship of the Deity 
had been encumbered with fasts, processions, pilgrimages, and 
a profusion of mere bodily observances. Hence, religion had 
become, in a great measure, incomprehensible to the mind, and 
onerous to the body. 

The lax morality also, which had taken rise in a period of ig- 
norauce, had extended too much from the laity to the clergy. 
It is not then a matter of wonder that the troubadours soon be- 
gan to attack men whose practises so badly accorded with their 
principles, or that other writers should prolong the censure.— 
Dante, Boccacio, Petrarca, and other Italian authors have spo- 
ken freely and severely of the deplorable state of religion which 
is adverted to with equal causticity in our own language by Gower 
and Chaucer. But the poets were notalone. In every country, 
excellent and learned prelates bad either written or exerted their 


” Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes.—Oeuv. de Bossuet. Tom. xix. 
p- 38, vers. 185. 
+t Milner Church Hist. iv. 278-80, &c. 
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talents to procure ameliorations in discipline or amendment of 
morals.* Wecannot cite a more memorable instance than the 
steady and active labours of John Gerson, at the council of Con- 
stance.t Besides, those who only desired reformation in the 
church, there were a distinct class who held peculiar doctrines 

of faith of their own, and who aimed at a total rejection of the 
Papal power. The origin of the Vaudois who still exist, is lost 
in the night of time, and, in the fourteenth century, other schis- 
matics, from various causes, had multiplied exceedingly. Many 
temporal lords recognized, with reluctance, the vast increase of 
the clergy, their possession of immense bodies of land in mort- 
main, their exemption from burdens of state and civil jurisdic- 
tion, their right to tithes, annals, &c. by which they had attained 
an extensive and often controlling influence in government. 

A number of things concurred to hasten a reformation, needed 
and desired on so many accounts. 

Soine of the Roman Pontiffs, by their scandalous lives, had 
lessened the habitual respect for the Roman See, or by attempt- 
ing to enlarge their territory, descended from the sanctified sta- 
tion of heads of the church, and sunk into mere temporal princes. 
Nothing, however, more lowered the veneration towards the 
church than the great schism which exhibited rival, infallible 
Pontiffs, fulminating excommunication at each other. 

The extensive diffusion of knowledge in the opening of the 
sixteenth century, increased the number of reasoners, and both 
those who desired a reformation in the church, or who objected 
to its leading tenets, increased in number and boldness. Bib- 
lical inquiries had made immense strides in a few years.— 
The Hebrew learning of Reuchlin had prepared the way for a 
better understanding of the Old Testament, and the labours of 
Erasmus even more effectually laid open a knowledge of the 
New. A great effect was produced on the temper of the times by 
numerous works of the nature of the “Encomium Moria,” 
* Julius Exclusus,” and “ Epistole obscurorum Virorum ;”{— 
among which, the Tale of the Tub might meet with more than 
one rival. 

In all ages of the church there were pure and spotless pre- 
lates, and, in proportion as knowledge was diffused, the greatest 
portion of the higher clergy, who, generally speaking, were men 
of education and piety, desired ardently to throw off the trammels 


* Bossuet Hist. des. Var. passim.—Hist. Biblioth. Fabric. iv. 197. 

t L’Enfant’s History of the Council of Constance, 4to, Engl. transl. passim.—Bos 
suet, Hist. des Var. &c.—Roscoe’s Leo X. 3. Append. 4%. 

+ Brucker Hist. Crit. Phil. iv. 84. dar ewet <a 
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of the scholastic theology, and an unmeaning routine of almost 
judnical observances. All ideas, however, of reformation were 
clamorously opposed by hosts of ignorant monks who had be- 
come bigoted in their ways of thinking, and reverence for 
their ceremonies, and who regarded the acquisition of mere 
human knowledge “as heaping coals of fire on their heads.” 
Not only did these unenlightened zealots oppress the people, 
but even by their number and unanimity overwhelmed the 
regular clergy whenever they attempted the most obvious, 
simple and salutary reforms. Certainly the oppositiou to re- 
form did not come entirely from the monks, but they were 
the regular, embodied army who appeared most prominent 
in a contest, in which they had the countenance of some of 
the more luxurious, bigoted or ignorant clergy, and that portion 
of the people who have a reverential respect without any suffi- 
cient reason, except the fatigue of thinking, for the established 
order of things. 

Still, amidst the religious discontents, there was an habitual 
submission to the church, as the general bond of the civilized 
world, that could not have been speedily sundered without some 
flagrant act, suchas would excite a general co-operationamong the 
discontented, rather than those numberless smaller abuses which 
had been submitted to by their separate enemies. The sale 
of indulgencies, by Leo, was such an act; for it was brought 
to the view of all, and disgusted all at the same time. To be 
sure, indulgences had been sold before, and have been sold 
since, but never before had they been exhibited in such profusion 
or vended with such frontless impudence. ‘Tetzel, the principal 
salesman of salvation in Germany, and some of his associates, 
scandalized society, and disgraced their vocation by paving, 
with very little concealment, more ardent devotion to Bacchus 
and Venus than to St. Peter and the Virgin. 

Disgusted at this state of things, many of the wise and pious 
viewed, with approbation, the first movements of Luther as a 
faithful son, who upheld the honour of his mother church in re- 
yelling manfully whatever could dishonor her. Erasmus unhe- 
sitatingly wished the first movements of the Saxon reformer suc- 
cess, but advised him to act with moderation and circumspec- 
tion. ‘More is gained by modesty,” says he in his letter to 
Luther, ‘“‘thanrashness. It was thus that Christ drew the world 
under his rule. To raise your voice against those who abuse the 
authority of the Pontiff will be betier than to censure the Pontiffs 
themselves. 1 think with regard to kings, the same thing is to 
be observed. The schools are not so much to be treated with 
contempt as to.he. recalled to more sane studies. In order to 
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overturn, readily, received opinions, we should dispute with abun- 
dant and strong arguments, rather than assertion. We should 
always take care neither to do, nor say any thingin an arrogant 
or factious manner,” &¢.* ‘The advice was certainly good, but 
little suited to the ardent temperament of Luther, who, with his 
friends, proceeded with a heat and virulence that raised up many 
enemies, frightened the timid, and often disgusted those well 
disposed towards him. 

It may be well supposed that the reformers spared no means 
to secure one whose reputation, especially in religicus matters, 
stood so high as that of Erasmus, and had they conducted them- 
selves with temper, prudence and consistency, no doubt he would 
have lent a steady aid to procure reforms in the church itself. 
As it was, he withdrew immediately from a strife carried an by 
both sides with any thing but Christian moderation. 

After various feeble attempts to allay the increasing commo- 
tions of the church, Leo launched the thunders of the Vatican at 
Luther (1520.) The disturbances could at first have been easily 
appeased, but then it was as impossible to control the current of 
opinion as with a finger to arrest the mountain torrent and push 
it back to its source. After an extensive, zealous party had 
been permitted to form on principles perfectly understood, the 
only effect of excommunication was to range under the names of 
Romanist and Reformed, those who had been badly united be- 
fore, under the more general appellation of Christians. We 
speak not of the Diet of Worms, and the subsequent attempts to 
reconcile matters ; the schism was complete from the promul- 
gation of the bull against Luther. 

The movements of Luther, heretofore, had not been of a kind 
to allicit the general co-operation of the prudent and reflecting, 
and the anathemas of the church had not the effect to produce 
more prudent measures or gentle phrases—to be sure, the Bull 
of the Pope itself, was drawn up with a coarseness quite equal to 
that of Luther.t 

He called the Pope Antichrist—dignified the church with the 
title of the old whore of Babylon, and, as for the schoolmen, he 
termed them sophistical locusts, caterpillars, frogs and lice.” 

Erasmus still declared that Luther had pointed out many ne- 
cessary reforms, and that the best Catholics approved his early 
proceedings ; yet, he deprecated a division of the church, to 
whose authority he declared he would always submit. ‘IT know,” 
says he, “that any thing isto be borne rather than that the world 


* Opera Erasmi. tom. iii. p. 444. Epist. 427. 
+ See the Bull, Roseoe’s Leo X. 4. Append. 12. t Seckendorf, lib. i. 166. 
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should be vexed with pernicious disturbances. I know that it 
is true piety sometimes to conceal the truth, and not to speak it 
fully in every place, nor in every time, nor to every body, nor in 
every fashion.” ‘I follow the decrees of the Pope and the Em- 
peror when they decide so correctly, which is pious ; when they 
decree wrong, I bear it, which is prudent.”” Though he disap- 
proved the violence of Luther in contreversy, and considered 
him wrong in departing from the church, he admitted his learn- 
ing and talents, and rendered justice to the purity of his inten- 
tions. ‘It is true,” says he, “ Luther has given us many a 
wholesome doctrine and good advice; and, I wish he had not 
defeated the effect of them by intolerable faults.” From the 
first, it is evident that Erasmus thought the efforts of the wise 
and good could remedy the abuses of the church, and that he 
viewed with horror an event that should sever the tie which held 
Christians united. He thought it better that each should prac- 
tise religion in silence, according to the dictates of his conscience, 
and wait for the steady progress of knowledge and reason, than 
to express stubborn truths at the hazard of discord and war. On 
the subject of passive obedience to the church, we have no doubt 
that many good Catholics would think that Erasmus carried it 
to an excessive extent; but, at all events, from the whole tenor 
of his writings there is no reason to doubt his candor. 

It was the desire of Erasmus, above all things, to keep him- 
self aloof from the contention, not only on account of his quiet, 
amiable disposition, but he could not entirely approve the con- 
duct of either party. His moderation, however, got him no 
credit. The Lutherans accused him of timidity and hypocrisy 
in not joining their ranks after having, in various works, so vehe- 
mently attacked the vices of the clergy and corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, they considered him as one “ who had laid his hand to 
the plough and looked backward.” On the contrary, the zeal- 
ous Catholics, particularly the monks, stigmatized him as one 
who stood idle while “a boar was ravaging the vineyard of the 
Lord ;” they called him Arriasmus, Errasmus, &c. and declared 
that he was the cause of all the confusion. ‘They moreover ma- 
nufactured divers Latin and Greek proverbs, in order to make 
their abuse more compact and portable, viz.— 7 AovSigos egacpiges 4 
Eygacmos AovSngige, aut Lutherus Erasmizat aut Erasmus Lutheri- 
zat. Ubi Erasmus innuit, Lutherus irruit. Posuit Erasmus 
ova, Lutherus exclusit, &c.* Of the last, Erasmus observed, 





* Jo. Alb. Fabricius Sylloge. Opuse. p. 387. In the same way the Theologians 
said of Luther’s German Bible—Si Lyra non Lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset,— 
Saxius, Onomasticon Litterarium ii. 334. 
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that if he laid the "egg, they hatched something out of it very 
different from his offspring. 

Ignorant preachers from the pulpit attacked his various 
works, especially the bible, with virulence. They lamented 
“‘with brimful heart and tearful eye,” that a mortal man should 
amend the word of God, that a descendant of Adam “ conceived 
in sin and brought forth in iniquity,” should attempt to improve 
the Lord’s Prayer; as if, forsooth, the Lord had made the 
Vulgate translation, transcribed fairly the various MSS. and 
turned corrector of the press in the different editions. Those 
very works which were formerly cited as models of piety, were 
now denounced as perfect text books of heresy. Nor was he 
spared by the press. As early as 1515, Martin Dorp, a divine 
of Louvain, wrote against the ‘‘ Encomium Moriz,” because, 
as Jortin observes, Erasmus ridiculed the ecclesiastics, who 
have commonly pretended that their function should serve them 
for a passport, and secure them from having their behaviour 
inspected and examined.* ‘To this attack, which was not 
wanting in virulence, Erasmus replied with mildness, and the 
friendship between the two remained uninterrupted. A contro- 
versy with Jacobus Faber (Jacques Le Fevre d’Etaples) was 
also appeased by the amiable conduct of Erasmus. Faber had 
published a translation of the Epistles of St. Paul, with a com- 
mentary and critical notes,+ in which, many faults of the vul- 
gate were indicated ; and he was offended that ail his opinions 
on scripture had not been adopted by Erasmus in his edition of 
the Testament. Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, in a letter to 
Erasmus,i speaks contemptuously of Faber, to which Erasmus 
replies, ‘What you write concerning my answer to Faber, 
though I know you wrote it with a friendly intention, yet gave 
me uneasiness on a double account ; because it revives my past 
grief, and because you seem on this occasion, to speak with less 
esteem than I could wish of Faber; a man, who for integrity 
and humanity, has scarcely his equal in thousands. In this 
single instance only, has he acted unlike himself, in attacking 
a friend, who deserved not such usage, in so violent a manner. 
But what man has ever been wise at all times? And I wish I 
could have spared my adversary: but now I am afflicted for two 
reasons; both because I am constrained to engage with such a 
friend, and because I perceive some to think less candidly of 
Faber, for whom it is my earnest desire that all should enter- 
tain the greatest esteem.” We may ask with Bayle, ‘can 
there be more heroic sentiments than these.’’S 


* Life of Erasmus, i. 66. + Fabricius, Bibl. Med. et Infin. Lat. Faber. 
* Erasmi Opera, vel. iii. p. —. Epist. 272. § Bayle’s Dict. Tit. Le Fevre. 
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The discussions with the divines of Louvain, with Lee, and 
Standish, Bishop of St. Asaph, or, as Erasmus called him in 
derision, “ Episcopus a Sancto Asino, (Bishop of St. Ass) were 
of longer continuance and more bitter than those with Dorp 
and Faber; indeed, the numerous theological controversies in 
which he was always engaged, from the commencement of the 
Reformation, preyed too much on his feelings, and embittered 
deeply the current of his declining years. 

Many of the theological questions agitated by Erasmus and 
his opponents, are of considerable importance, and unsettled 
even at present—particularly, the discussion with Stunica on 
the much controverted verse, 1 John, c. 5. v. 7. whieh, though 
still in dispute, is given up by most biblical critics. 

In 1520, be published “Cyprian,” and soon after, the first 
part of his ‘‘ Paraphrases of the New Testament ;”’ which latter, 
might be considered as a continuation of his notes on that work. 
Au English translation of these Paraphrases was made, and was 
ordered to be kept in every parish in England, after Henry VIII. 
became Pope of England. It seems that they became suspected 
in the dog-days of religious excitement which followed, for their 
use was forbidden by Queen Mary. 

On his first visit to Basil, Erasmus had been well received by 
the Bishop, Gerbelius, GQicolampadius, Beatus Rhenanus, and 
other literary men, but by none with more ardent friendship 
than the Amerbachs and the printer Froben. The literary as- 
sistance he could derive from the learned Amerbachs, and the 
advantage of having his works printed by the kind and amiable 
Froben, were probably among his strongest inducements to fix 
his permanent residence in that city in 1521. Here he pub- 
lished (1522) “ Hillary” and “Arnobius.” Pope Adrian, the 
successor of Leo X. to whom the latter work was dedicated, 
had been a school-fellow of Erasmus at Deventer, and now in- 
vited him to Rome, assuring him that his journey would not be 
without its reward.* But Erasmus adhered steadily to that 
course which he had adopted on principle—to forego wealth 
and dignity, and preserve a perfectly untrammelled indepen- 
deuce.t 

He again was visited with his old complaint, the gravel, 
which so reduced him that he was near casting off this mortal 
coil, and in his own words “turning into a Jocust.”” ‘ Alas !” 
exclaims he, ‘* women are wont to grow sterile with age, but 
my fruitfulness increases.”{ Marvellously however, was he 


* Opera Erasmi. iii. 735. Epist. 639. 
t Ibid. 734. Epist. 638-819. Epist. 803, t Ibid. 776. Epist. 643 
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relieved and comforted by Burgundy, which he pronounces a 
good Catholic wine, on this sufficing proof, that he found himself 
neither sick nor sorry after copious potations, and wishes here- 
tics no worse punishment than bad wine. Ina letter pleasantly 
written throughout, he lavishes praises on the favoured portion 
of the earth that produced the precious liquor before mentioned, 

and speaks of going there to enjoy the joint advantages of 
quantity and quality.* In divers instances, he informs us that 
he cared little for mere terrene pleasures.t Yet it can be 
gathered froin his letters, that like most literary men, he had a 
learned palate. His observations on the qualities of wines, aad 
on the style of cooking, display critical tact and experience in 
those matters. His friend, John Louis Vives too, appears to 
have been somewhat of a gourmand, for in one letter to Eras- 
mus, he had changed his residence in Lent in order to get fish 
of the utmost freshness, and in another epistle, complains that 
he had returned dyspeptic from Paris, where he had been feasting 
with Budaeus and other double and triple-tongued heroes, on 
something more palatable than Greek and Hebrew roots. 

The first edition of his ‘‘ Familiar Colloquies,”’ was issued from 
the press in 1522. These dialogues were mostly taken from 
real conversations ; they were afterwards retouched, and a few 
others added. They are dedicated to his godson, Erasmus 
Froben, and were principally composed to assist young men in 
acquiring the Latin language. But tne Colloquies are of two kinds, 
very distinct—one containing mere Latin phrases, very useful 
for boys and adapted precisely to their capacities ; the other, of 
dialogues of a more elevated character, in which al! the learning, 
talent and exquisite humour of the author are put in requisition. 
Though other topics are introduced, yet the abuses of religion 
are exhibited in peculiarly strong relief. Indulgencies, con- 
fession, relics, mendicant friars, fasts, &c. are touched upon 
with so much wit and originality, that it would be impossible for 
the best Catholic to restrain a laugh, even while he did not as- 
sent to all the principles of the book. Our plan does not permit 
us to give extracts, or particularize the merits of the different 
Colloquies; but none is, to our taste, better related than ‘ Pere- 
grinatio Religionis Ergo.”{ Among other things, it describes 
most graphically, a visit made by Erasmus and Colet tothe shrine 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket, at Canterbury, where the very hand- 
kerchief, well glazed, on which the saint had blown his blessed 
nose, and a pair of old shoes, worn and perfumed by the feet of 
the same holy personage, were presented to them to kiss. The 


* Opera Erasmi, iii. 756. Epist. 650. t Ibid. 790. t Ibid. i. p. 774. 
VOL. III.—NO. 9. 14 
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indignation at these things of the blunt and honest Colet are 
finely contrasted with the mildness and mock gravity of Eras- 
mus, who beheld in patience what he could not correct, trusting 
to the slow and sure progress of reason. 

*« The Colloquies of Erasmus,” says a zealous writer, ‘in the 
memoirs of Trevoux, have made more protestants than the ten 
volumes of Calvin,* a fact which may be admitted, supposing 
every one, male and female, to be converted who has waded 
through ten volumes of scholastic Latin. Certainly a man who 
could publish such a work after the excommunication of Luther, 
cannot be accused of deceit or cowardice. We may judge of 
the extensive circulation of the Colloquies, from the circumstance 
that Colinzus at Paris, published an edition of twenty-four 
thousand copies, which even now, we would call an. enormous 
impression.t Copies of the work had crept out and were pub- 
lished before the edition we have indicated, which was the first 
published with the sanction of Erasmus ;{ but even the earliest 
of those surreptitious and imperfect editions was after the com- 
mencement of the troubles with Luther. 

The enemies of Erasmus, particularly the monks, who had 
been violent and open-mouthed before, now raised their voices 
in one unanimous chorus of abuse. Many wondered why, when 
heretics were burnt in scores elsewhere, the smoke did not rise 
from the funeral pile of that arch heretic Erasmus, as a sooothing 
incense to an offended deity.4 One diligent divine extracted 
and gave to the world various crying heresies from Erasmus’ 
edition of Jerome, when he had in fact taken by mistake the 
opinion of the father himself. It was in vain that Erasmus 
showed to them that many of his works, censured as heterodox, 
had received the papal approbation, and that he had been 
treated with regard by successive pontiffs. The monks knew 
better, aye, better than the Pope.|| Not only were his works 
vituperated by those who had not read them, but his private 
life was ransacked, and when facts could not be found, the more 
convenient plan of fabricating them was resorted to. Of the 
various ridiculous crimes alleged against him, Pirckheimer 
gives a good specimen in a letter to Erasmus. 

Pirckheimer met with a theologian of the mendicant order, 
who declaimed violently against Erasmus, and when pressed to 
tell the cause of his anger, the man putting on a countenance 
of wonderful gravity, said he had resolved to bury the matter 


* Fab. Syllog. Opuse. 

t Opera Erasmi, i. Epist. ad Bobyhemum. Cat. d’un amateur, iii. 321. 
t Epist. ad Bobyhemum, Opera Erasmi. 

n Opera Frasmi, iii. 949. Epist. 823. { Ibid. 939. Epist. 822. 
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in profound silence, but that as he was urged, he would tell 
what he knew lest it should be thought he had spoken from 
sheer envy. ‘That very Erasmus,” said the theologian, ‘that 
you vaunt so much eats fowls! I have not got this story at 
second hand, for | myself saw him with my own two eyes” 
‘Were they bought or stolen,” demanded Pirckheimer. ‘Oh! 
bought,”’ answered the other. ‘ Alas!” Pirckheimer sighed, 
‘‘there is a certain fox far more wicked, who daily robs me of 
fowls without ever thinking of payment; but do you consider 
eating fowls such a crying sin?” “Certainly,” said the theo- 
logian, “for it is the sin of gluttony, and still worse when often 
done, and by churchmen.” ‘ Perhaps,” asked Pirckheimer, 
**it was on a forbidden day?” ‘ Not at all,” the theologian 
answered ; ‘‘ but we pious people should altogether abstain from 
high living.” ‘ Ah my worthy father,” exclaimed Pirckheimer, 
‘it was not by dry bread and oatmeal cakes (farre et hordeo) 
that you have fattened that goodly paunch, (for the man was of 
great obesity) and if all the fowls with which you have stuffed 
your maw (ventrem) could now cackle, it would drown the 
uproar of the drums and trumpets of an army.’’* 

The letters too of Erasmus, which were published from time 
to time, gave quite as much offence as the Colloquies; for he had 
there spoken frequently of the religious discussions then going 
on, and expressed his opinions of Luther and the Church, with 
his usual frankness. ‘ Luther,” says he, “has taught many 
necessary things, but discord pleases me in no manner ;+ as for 
what Luther writes of the tyranny, avarice and turpitude of the 
court of Rome, would to God it were false.” 

The followers of Luther treated Erasmus with not more 
respect, accusing him liberally of lukewarmness, deceit and 
sycophancy. Hatten, who had formerly been his friend, wrote 
an invective against him with his usual acrimony. Luther and 
Melancthon disapproved of Hutten’s “‘insolence and ferocity, but 
it was approved of by Gerbelius and some other reformers.” 

Pope Adrian requested the advice of Erasmus as to the best 
manner of quieting the Lutheran controversy; but his counsels, 
probably, gave little satisfaction, as they were not followed. 
Among other things, he recommended to the Pope to investi- 
gate the true cause of the evils; to hold out the hope that some 
of the palpable faults should be corrected; to call together 
honest and talented men from all nations to consult ; to extend 
a general pardon and oblivion of the past, and to restrain in 
some measure the Jicentiousness of the press.i_ The last recom- 


* Opera Erasmi, tom. iii. p. 619. Epist. 562, p. 451. Epist. 504.. 
+ Ibid. tom. iii. p. 777. Epist. 664. t Ibid. tom. iii. p. 748. Epist. 649. 
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mendation has been censured by Jortin,* but it is evident from 
the tenor of the writings of Erasmus, that he was a great friend 
to the liberty of the press,t and did not as a lawyer, wel] under- 
stand how all that he desired could have been effected by a 
judicious libel law. Certainly, if the personalities and scur- 
rilities of the ‘‘ Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum,” be a fair speci- 
men of the publications of that age, private character needed 
some protection. 

A number of the friends of Erasmus, among whom were the 
Pope, George Duke of Saxony, Cardinal Wolsey, Tonstall, &c. 
represented to him the divisions and animosities raging through- 
out Christendom, and the great effect he could have by his 
learning and abilities, in allaying the ferment; they called on 
him as a faithful member of the Church to come to her aid, and 
not leave her unassisted in the hour of peril. Much against his 
wishes, Erasmus complied, and published his “ Diatribe de 
libero Arbitrio,” or ‘Treatise on Free Will,” in which to be 
sure, he attacks a favourite doctrine of Luther, but not Luther 
himself, nor the grounds of the Reformation. Indeed, the dis- 
cussion with regard to ‘free will,’’ was pretty much the same 
formerly battled between St. Augustin and Pelagius, that sepa- 
rated the Methodists into Wesleyans and Whitfieldians, and 
that still divides Christians of most denominations, and none 
more than those now called Lutherans. Luther maintained, 
that ‘as fallen creatures we have no power by our natural 
strength, to do good works pleasant and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of God by Christ directing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us when we have that good 
will,”’= or, to express it more briefly, there is no such thing as 
free will in us, and every good work is to be attributed to the 
irresistible operation of grace. In opposition to this doctrine, 
Erasmus contended that the human will co-operates with the 
grace or assistance of God. 

Throughout the work of Erasmus, he spoke with modesty, 
and treated Luther with moderation and politeness. Luther 
replied by his treatise ‘‘ De Servo Arbitrio,” or ‘ Will in Bon- 
dage.” ‘The palm of genius and eloquence all concede to 
you,” says he: ‘‘ You have managed your opposition to me with 
so much astonishing art and steady moderation, that I find it 
impossible to be angry with you ;” and to prove that he is ina 
good humour, calls the sentiments of Erasmus, “ excrements in 
a golden dish.” Warsh and angry expressions are, indeed, 
throughout, strangely mixed up with professions of moderation 


* Life of Erasmus, i. 286. t Opera Erasmi, iii. p. 975. Epist. 859. 
t Milner’s Church History, v. 369. Boston 1811. 
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and a good deal of compliment. In a second essay, entitled 
‘‘ Hyperaspistes,” Erasmus met the answer of his opponent, 
forgetting very much his former moderation. Here the book 
controversy ended, but the fire was still kept up in the letters of 
both parties. In speaking of the contest, Beausobre allows 
Erasmus the superiority over Luther, ‘in beauty of style and 
solidity of judgment ;”* and Jortin says that Erasmus had the 
advantage in point of reason, scripture and the Greek fathers.t 
On the contrary, Milner asserts that the “ Diatribe” is a weak, 
timid production, unworthy of the author, and gives an un- 
doubted victory to Luther.{ ‘‘ Non nostrum est,”’ &c. 

Mr. Butler remarks that Milner has given an interesting 
account of the controversy.4 Remembering the usual tone of 
Milner, we were so surprised at the observation that we imme- 
diately turned again to his history, if constant partiality and 
superficial knowledge can be dignified with the name of history. 
And what an account has he given? The rudeness and passion 
of Luther every where smoothed over or suppressed, and all the 
harsh expressions of Erasmus picked out, placed in juxta posi- 
tion and commented on; nay, his whole correspondence ran- 
sacked to prove cowardice, falsehood, scepticism in one who 
passed his life in wilful poverty, incessantly toiling for Chris- 
tianity ! 

The controversial writings of Erasmus in his latter days, ex- 
hibited sometimes a peevishness very different from his former 
dignified calmness and forbearance, though they were perfect 
mildness compared with those of his adversaries. These ev re, 
however, moments of forgetfulness, for he generally, even in 
controversy, was polite and complaisant. It is, however, no 
small credit to Erasmus, that amidst the bitter animosities of 
the rival sects, his friendship with many of the reformers and 
reformed continued unbroken. 

The reformers now began to take unto themselves helpmates, 
and among the rest, Luther found that it was not good for man 
to be alone. Heretofore, Erasmus had termed the religious 
disturbances, the Lutheran tragedy; ‘‘ now,” said he, “it should 
be rather called a comedy, for like all dramas of that kind, it 
ends in a marriage.” ‘The Catholics who were scandalized at 
the marriage of a monk and a nun, among other slanders, re- 
ported that in two weeks from the nuptials, the fruits of matri- 
mony were given to the world in full maturity. This story is 
related in some of the letters of Erasmus, but he subsequently 
contradicted it, as it was in fact, a most groundless fabrication. 


* Beausobre. iii. 130. t Milner’s Church History, 5. 
t Jortin’s Life of Erasmas. 4 Butler’s Life of Erasmus. 
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Erasmus supposed that the sweets of matrimony would dul- 
cify the acerbity of his stern rival’s temper, “for what beast is 
there so savage that a woman cannot tame.” But in his next 
publications, Luther came out with a rudeness and vigour which 
showed that he had not been in the arms of a Dalilah. 

The various conflicts of Erasmus with the Lutherans and the 
Monks, caused no interruption to his literary labours. He 
printed Irenzeus, (1526*) Chrysostom, (1526) Augustin, (15281) 
and some opuscula. 

For a number of years the Italian critics had censured the 
style of Erasmus, Budeus, and the greatest of the transalpine 
authors, and asserted that Latin was written no where but in 
Italy. These criticisms came principally from the Ciceronians 
as they were called, who contended that Cicero was almost the 
only author worthy of imitation, and hence their writings were 
mere cantos from the Roman orator, with occasional sprinklings 
from a few classics of the purest age. No word or phrase was to 
be employed from Quinctilian, Tacitus, Pliny, Suetonius, &c. 
even to express ideas not contained in their favourite model.— 
Some of these purists, it is said, were afraid to read the Vulgate 
Bible for fear of being “defiled by touching pitch.” Had an old 
Roman returned to life and heard one of these scholars explain 
the Christian religion, he would have supposed the whole heathen 
mythology and dogmas still in active energy. God the Father, 
was called Jove, or Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the Son, was Apollo 
or A’sculapius, and the Holy Virgin, Diana—the Apostles were 
conscript fathers—a person excommunicated was interdicted 
both by fire and water.”{ Erasmus tells of a sermon he heard 
preached before the Pope and various Cardinals and Bishops on 
the death of Christ : a great part jof the discourse was consumed 
in lauding the Pope Julius Il. who was pourtrayed as Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, holding and vibrating the three forked and 
inevitable thunder in his omnipotent right hand, and ruling every 
thing by his nod alone. ‘The preacher commemorated the Decii 
and Curtius, who, for the safety of the Republic, had devoted 
themselves to the infernal Gods. Also, Cecrops, Mencceus 
Iphigenia, and cthers to whom the welfare and dignity of their 
country was dearer than life; and lamented “ with salt tears 
trickling down his cheeks” (valde lugubriter,) that brave 
men who had assisted their country in peril had been decreed 
golden statues or divine honours, whilst Christ, for his good 
deeds, was crucified and held in contempt.’’§ &c. This sect 


* Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, i. 372. + Opera. Erasmi, Tom. i. p. 995. 
t Pannzer, Annal. Typograph. $ Ib. p. 993. 
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ineluded then, and afterwards, a number of eminent scho- 
lars, such as Bembo, Sadoleti, Scaliger, Pauio Manuzio, 
&c. The finest writer and most original genius was Muretus, 
who certainly belonged to them, notwithstanding the opinion of 
Thomasius and Jortin to the contrary.* 

To ridicule those literary dandies as well as to defend him- 
self, Erasmus wrote his dialogue, called ‘ Ciceronianus,” in 
which he employed in turn, learning, argument and humor, with 
the happiest effect. After ridic wuling the Ciceronians, who are 
represented by Nosoponus, Erasmus, under the name of Boule- 
phorus, enters on the scene, and shows that a constant aping of 
Cicero can produce nothing but imperfect imitations, confined 
entirely to a range of objects and ideas not all suited to. our age ; 
that it would be far better to write, as we must suppose Cicero 
would were he now alive. ‘There is then a criticism of the style 
of a great number of ancient and modern writers judiciously 
done in general. Nothing can be finer than the description of 
Nosoponus, the Ciceronian, sitting down to compose a letter, 
fortified by three huge indexes of all the locutions of his adored 
author, that as many porters could scarce carry. His body is first 
prepared by slight repasts of blandest digestion—as ten corinths 
and some two or three coriander seed encrusted with sugar— 
lest the intellectual ray serene be clouded by some corporeal 
exhalation ; his mind must be undisturbed by all human pas- 
sions—all earthly cares. He has a chamber sequestered from 
all interruption, in the interior of the house, with thick walls, 
double doors and windows, every chink minutely closed, where 
the sharpest noises, as clattering of blacksmiths and scolding of 
women can scarce be heard—no one is permitted to occupy ‘the 
adjoining apartment lest the vocal nose of slumber should break 
the dead repose. ‘There, in the stillest night, after many a 
weary vigil, he produces an epistle of Lacedemonian brevity, 
but perfectly Ciceronian, in which no word, no phrase can be 
found that has not been sanctified by the usage of the immortal 
Tully. Here too, he sedulously elaborates such extemporary 
speeches as he may be supposed to need in the ordinary course 
of events. If he unfortunately be forced to inquinate “ the pure 
well of Latin undefiled,” by engaging in conversation where his 
phrases must be made on the spur of the occasion, the involun- 
tary stains must be washed away by drawing for whole months 
from the Ciceronian fountains. 

Few of the writings of Erasmus possess more pleasantness 
than the Ciceronianus, but its great interest expired, of course, 


“ Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, tom. i. pp. 404-5, and see, on the opposite side, Ruhn- 
kenius. Pref. ad Opera Mureti. Lug. Bat. 1789. 
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with the Ciceronians. The publication of this learned and witty 
dialogue raised nearly as great a clamour as his theological 
works. Many writers were affronted because they had not been 
cited, and others, because they had not been cited with sufficient 
commendation. A number of the French scholars were greatly 
offended because he had classed Badius Ascensius, a bookseller 
and printer, with the erudite Budeus. Doletus and Julius 
Cesar wrote in defence of Cicero with the scurrility then com- 
mon with scholars and divines; the latter called Erasmus in 
Ciceronian Latin, infidel, bastard and drunkard. 


Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. 


After the death of Erasmus, however, both Dolet* and Scali- 
ger wrote verses to his memory ; the latter even called him a 
god ! 

Ille ego qui insane ridebam vulnera mortis 
Conditaque A®tnea tela trisulca manu 

Ad quodvis stupeo monimentum, ac territus adsto 
Maxima cum videam numina posse mori.t 


Whatever might have been the opinion of a few critics, the 
public at large judged the Ciceronian controversy justly. Thé 
laboured, spiritless pages of the Ciceronians were read by few ; 
the belgic trifles of Erasmus were in every hand. The reason 
is plain; by their fundamental principles, the Ciceronians were 
obliged to use an eternal sameness of locution and wordy para- 
phrases, which necessarily deprive their style of point or indivi- 
duality ; besides, they in fact belonged to other times. Erasmus 
by assuming an extensive vocabulary, was enabled to express 
himself with variety, precision and raciness, and to put himself 
fully on a level with the age.{ 

Nearly about the same time Erasmus sent forth his ‘‘ Treatise 
on the true pronunciation of the Latin and Greek languages ;” a 
dry subject, but of importance when both those languages were 
much spoken. Besides the learning of the work, he has con- 
trived to relieve its aridity by the sprightly manner of treating it. 

The establishment of the reformed religion at Basil, in the 
close of 1529, induced Erasmus to quit that city, to which he was 
much attached, and where he had many faithful friends.4 He 
thought that a residence in what might be called the enemy’s 


* Opera. Erasmi. tom, i. Epitaphia in Laud. Erasm. 

t Jo. Alb. Fabricius Syil. Opusc. 393. 

+ Gibbon has some good remarks on Ciceronianus and the Ciceronians. 
§ Beat. Rhenanys. 
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camp, would appear inconsistent with the firm devotion he had 
always expressed to the Catholic church. He had all along 
disapproved of the violence of Luther, and the schism of the 
church, and, unquestionably, the progress of events was little 
ealculated to make him recede from his original policy. As in 
every opposition there are discordant materials held together by 
no other bond than dissatisfaction towards the party they resist, 
so among those called Reformed, besides those attached to the 
tenets of Luther, were many possessing their own peculiar reli- 
gious notions—many who disliked the Papal authority for their 
private reasons—many who had no religion at all. By their 
quarrels, their intemperate writings and divisions, they laid 
themselves open to the censures of their enemies, and discour- 
aged many from deserting what they thought a leaky vessel ina 
storm, to enter a shallop where every one was fighting for the 
helm. The scandalous lives too of many who had joined in the 
Reformation, threw discredit on the cause. 

Among the Reformed, some set up for prophets ; some doubted 
of Christ ; some of the Scriptures ; some denied baptism, and 
some were for circumcision. Luther, Melancthon, Gicolam- 
padius, Zwuinglius, Pomeranus, Carolostadt, all differed on 
various points. Even Luther had advanced from position to 
position, until many would not go on who had willingly taken 
the first step, while others of more ardent temperament thought 
he ‘had fainted, and could not reap.” The doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, which, from the time of Berenger, had had its 
opposers, divided the immediate friends of the Reformer, and 
destroyed the effect that might have been produced by the zeal- 
ous co-operation of a singularly talented, learned and generally 
speaking, virtuous body of men.* 

We have never seen any reason to doubt the sincere attach- 
ment of Erasmus to his mother church, but had it been other- 
wise, is it possible that the mild, peaceable Erasmus could have 
put himself under the guidance of Luther? Did it follow that 
because he liked not certain dogmas of the Roman church that 
he approved all the dogmas Luther held or was to hold ? 

The inhabitants of Basil saw, with regret, the departure of 
Erasmus, and escorted him for some jdistance. At Fribourg, 
where he took up his residence afterwards, they were so joyful 
to receive him, that the magistrates would have honoured him 
with a public entry, had he consented to it. 


* Opera Erasmi. tom. iii. p. 817. Epist. 703-832. Epist. 714-764. Epist. 846.— 
Jo. Eckius, Enchiridion Loc. Com. adversus Lutherum 6.—Lugduni, 1561. 
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To his other maladies, gout was now added; but his edi- 
tions of Basil, Chrysostom, Ecclesiastes or method of preach- 
ing, show that gout, gravel and old age had not abated his lite- 
rary ardor. Many editions of authors have his name prefixed 
to them, to which he probably wrote nothing more than the pre- 
face or dedication. His fame stood so high that these commen- 
datory productions were nolens volens, frequently wrung from 
him.* He also printed a new edition of his letters, which were 
as much sought after, on account of his opinions on matters 
which then divided the world as their jocundity and humour. 

Many of his late letters speak on religion, and are perfectly 
in accordance with the opinions expressed at the very dawn of 
the Reformation. The monks and abuses of religion are still 
censured,t and the merits of Luther and his errors, honestly 
stated. ‘The same moderation and desire of Christian harmony 
was the constant object of his wishes and prayers. Perhaps no 
man, without rank, wealth or place, ever exhibited such a bril- 
liant galaxy of correspondents, among whom are kings, princes, 
popes, cardinals, &c. 

Origen was also prepared for the press by Erasmus, but not 
published until after his death. This was the last of the fathers 
of the church that received the corrections of his hand. To say 
the truth, we think he has lauded those primitive authors of the 
church far beyond their merits, but they were useful in that day 
in supplanting the schoolmen. We have merely cited the prin- 
cipal works of Erasmus, though many, abounding in good sénse 
and learning, have been omitted: indeed, it would take more 
pages than are assigned us merely to give a catalogue raisonne of 
the contents of eleven ponderous folios. 

Among the other inconveniences of Fribourg, he complains of 
being dreadfully flea-bitten,j but the bites of rabid theologians 
annoyed him still more. It is difficult to say whether Catholic 
or Lutheran belaboured him most. He was naturally free of 
speech, and to the last had not spared either party in his letters. 
Honours and wealth would have crowned his latter days, but he 
positively refused what he considered would be mere splendid 
burdens to him. The Provostship of Deventer, offered to him 
by Pope Paul III, was refused. It is even said by some writers 
that a Cardinal’s hat would have been given had his life been 
prolonged, but it is perfectly certain that it would have been 
rejected.|| His own country became anxious to regain the pos- 


* Epistole Inedit# Erasmi. Basilie 1779. Epist. 73. 

{| Opera Frasmi iii. 1450. Epist. 1230-1485. Epist. 1265. ‘ 

t Ibid. 1480. Epist. 1260. § Ibid. iii. 1348. Fpist, 1152-1361. Epist. 1163. 
) Ibid. iti. 1510-1280, . 
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session of her greatest ornament, and the emperor and the court 
anxiously insisted on his return—and some of his letters, not 
alluded to by his biographers, show that his intention was to 
revisit Brabant.* 

He went to Basil in 1535, to superintend the printing of his 
works at the presses of his old friends, the Frobens. Previously 
to leaving Fribourg, he had been in bad health, and he became 
sensible from the aggravated symptoms of his complicated ma- 
ladies, that his dissolution was not far off. Indeed, if we may 
believe his biographers, he prophecied the very time of his 
death. 

Looking over and arranging his correspondence, he began in 
the language of the poet :— 


“ To feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 


The death of numerous friends, which had occurred at inter- 
vals, were now brought before him at one fell swoop, and while 
making the melancholy review, he often exclaimed “ would that 
I were with them and at rest, if such be the will of God.”’ 

Two days before his death, Amerbach, Froben and Episco- 
pius coming to visit him, in his usual jocose manner, he com- 
pared them to Job’s comforters, and asked, ‘‘ why they had not 
rent their clothes, and covered their heads with ashes.”+ He 
expired calmly on the 12th of ———, 1536, aged about sixty- 
nine or seventy. As he died in a Protestant city, surrounded 
by Protestant friends, where the aid of the Catholic religion 
could not be obtained, there was much conjecture as to his faith 
in his last moments; but his perfect tranquillity, and the indif- 
ference with which he had always viewed death, leave no good 
reason to suppose that he changed the sentiments he had uni- 
formly expressed. 

Beatus Rhenanus describes him ‘as rather below the com- 
mon stature, yet not short, compactly and elegantly made, with 
a fair complexion, flaxen hair when young, blue eyes, a gay 
countenance, a slender voice, but pleasant and distinct, neat and 
decent in his dress, modest and agreeable in conversation, and 
an uncommonly constant friend.” ‘To this, we may add an 
uncommonly forgiving enemy, as is apparent from his conduct 
to Dorpius, Polydore Virgil, Faber, Longolius, and many others. 


* Epist. Ined. Epist. 80. + Beat. Rhenanus. 
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Ife was buried with the greatest honours—the chief magistrate, 
the senators, professors and students of Basil, joining in the 
funeral procession. His name was given to the theological 
seminary of that city. 

The city of Rotterdam, his natal place, also rendered great 
honours to his memory. The Latin school was called after him ; 
a bronze statue of him erected, and the following verses in- 
scribed on the small house where he was born :— 


** dibus his ortus mundum decoravit Erasmus 
Artibus ingenuis, religione, fide. 

Fatalis series nobis invidit Erasmum 
At Desiderium tollere non potuit.”’* 


The knowledge of Erasmus consisted almost entirely in a 
profound acquaintance with the classics and theology, to which 
he had applied, during a long life, a clear understanding and 
uncommonly strong memory. His extensive acquaintance with 
the classics, is seen not only in works where deep erudition is 
expected, but in his lighter effusions, in which the choicest 
flowers of ancient lore are scattered in a manner so profuse and 
unostentatious, that it is apparent they are drawn from an. 
abundant store. It may be doubted whether he possessed the 
exactness of some who have devoted themselves exclusively to 
critical labours, but many of his remarks show an observa- 
tion and acuteness in noticing the niceties of languages, which 
demonstrate that he could have taken the first rank in that 
line. 

How far his knowledge of the scholastic divinity extended, 
cannot be well pointed out, for he viewed it with contempt, and 
made but little use of it in his writings. His theology was ac- 
quired from long and careful studies of ‘the Scriptures them- 
selves, and of the fathers of the Church, many of whom he 
gave to the world with commentaries indicative of the profound 
attention he had bestowed upon them. Even in theology he might 
have had rivals, but certainly no one combined that same 
familiar knowledge of the classics and theology together. He 
first showed the theologians that they were helpless without 
scholarship, and pointed out to scholars the noble ends to which 
their learning might be employed. 


* We have pee the inscription as given in Ireland’s tour, 1, 29, because he 


says he copied it on the spot, and gives an engraving of the house. Le Clerc, in 
his edition of Erasmus, gives the two first lines only, in which. Jo. Alb. Fabricius 
concurs, Syl]. Upuse. 361. Other writers give this inscription, “ Hee est parva 
domus magnus qua natus Erasmus.”—Builer’s Life of Erasmus. Burigni, vie _ 
d’Erasme, i. 18. Itineraire des Pays Bas, 118. Amsterd. 1824. 
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Among the striking peculiarities of his writings, are sagacity 
without paradox or artificial refinement, and good sense un- 
tainted by common-place truisms. He could not confine him- 
self to strict analytic order, and hence, in his Dissertations, 
amidst profound arguments and sensible observations, there is 
a rambling which often confuses, but which is sufficiently 
agreeable in his Letters. Witand humour in Erasmus always 
seem welling in ease and abundance from a native source, but 
amidst his numberless sarcastic sayings and arch allusions, there 
is a general air of pleasantness and bonhommie indicative of a 
kind and benevolent heart. 

A few solecisms, a word occasionally of questionable autho- 
rity, a modern idiom here and there, have caused his style to be 
censured by critics, without sufficiently pointing out its distine- 
tive qualities. In the main it is good—very good. Were a 
writer in our language to roll Chaucer, Gower, Shakspeare, 
Johnson, Addison, Burke, Cobbett, Boxiana, and more if 
you please in poetry and prose of different ages and styles, into 
one vast vocabulary, it would be doing in English, in some 
measure, what Erasmus has done in Latin, with the addition of 
the faults before enumerated. He has sometimes taken words 
from authors of inferior note, and has not always distinguished 
between the usual language of prose, and words more particu- 
larly belonging to poetical diction. Yet, generally, he takes the 
words most commonly in use, in their most common acceptation, 
and writes fluently, expressively, and above all, clearly. There 
is, particularly in his Letters, an extemporary ease and gaiety 
which shows the power he had acquired over the Latin, in ex- 
pressing the most varied subjects and nicest gradations of 
thought, which can only be accounted for from his exclusive use 
of that language in his intercourse with the world. 

His active exertions and powerful example added an impetus 
to learning wherever he resided, and throughout his works, he 
never appears so happy as when aiding it or hearing of its 
success. From many of his publications, neither honour nor 
recompense could be derived, whence it is evident that the desire 
of facilitating the acquisition°of knowlege was the only motive 
of his toils. His labours to diffuse a more correct morality, were 
not less vigorous and unceasing. Learning, argument and wit 
were constantly levelled at the vices and follies of the Church, 
er employed in inculeating a better system. To strike at the 
root of the errors that then obscured Christianity, he took the 
best, indeed, the only plan to exhibit the Testament in its 
purity, by which the learned could see and judge for themselves, 
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and a new impulse be given to biblical researches. Even his 
labours oo the Fathers had the effect of shewing how differently 
those primitive lights of the Church interpreted the Scriptures, 
from the theologians who then reigned triumphantly in the 
schools, and whose tetric subtleties so quickly vanished before 
a more intelligible theology. 

Most writers* have owned the immense effect produced on 
the religious world by the writings of Erasmus ; indeed, it is 
apparent from looking at the history of that period, whatever 
stand other writers might have had with the learned, that he 
was the writer of the people—that either in Latin or the ver- 
nacular language, he was read by noble and by citizen, by 
clergy and by layman. In all reforms, it is difficult to say what 
specific effect has been produced by one, where many have 
joined, before a definite result is obtained. It is also true, that 
we often consider men as the originators, who are merely the 
active, prominent champions of principles well understood and 
widely spread. Still, in absence of testimony, it is correct to 
assign him the place of precedence, who has embodied, syste- 
matized and brought into action a successful body of principles 
in the same manner as the victory is attributed to a chief who 
throws himself at the head of a people in a successful revolt. 
The Reformation then, and whatever benefits have resulted 
from it, are really to be dated from Erasmus and not Luther. 
In vain would the latter have toiled, had it not been for the 
previous labours of the former. 

Luther often said of Erasmus, that he knew how to detect 
error, not to establish truth; which means in plain English, 
Erasmus would not destroy an edifice because he saw some errors 
in its construction. If any one in the present day is so far gone 
in bigotry and illiberality, as to deny that a Catholic may be a 
Christian, to him all argument would be lost ; to all others, the 
whole conduct of Erasmus in religion may be explained, by sup- 
posing him to own the corruptions of the Church like Bossuet, 
and to submit implicitly to its decrees like Fenelon. He had 
seen such men as Colet, Warham, Fisher, prelates of exalted 
virtues, to whom the Reformation can produce no superiors, 
and to this standard he wished to bring the whole Church. Nor 
were the instances cited at all rare. Throughout the works of 
Erasmus, numbers of the higher clergy, and even of the monks, 
are spoken of as equally honouring Christianity by their devotion, 
and mankind by their talents and learning. By such men as 
these, a reformation of all that was really useless or vicious in 


* Robertson, Roscoe, &c. 
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the Church, was desired. The persecutions against Pico, Valla, 
Reuchlin, Faber and Erasmus, sprung uot from this source. 
While Faber was chased from Paris by the Sorbonne, and 
Reuchlin beset by the clamorous monks, Erasmus still received 
the protection of bishops, cardinals and popes, who praised 
his labours and advised him to disregard his detractors. Even 
Leo is said to have expressed no disapprobation of the first pro- 
ceedings of Luther, and to have regarded his opponents as en- 
vious monks.* Why then did the Reformation not take place ? 
Because it required that prejudices, long established, should be 
removed from the many by degrees, that light should be so 
extensively diffused, that errors should be manifest even to the 
least clear-sighted. In polities and religion, as in every thing 
else, where the guide runs too fast, we either lose sight of him 


or tire by the way ; and he who wishes to effect reformation of 


any kind, must suit his advances to those he wishes to lead on. 

Without discussing the merits of the Reformation, we have 
always thought that the precipitous zeal of Luther was, probably, 
an injury to the cause of religion and freedom. ‘The number 
of writers engaged in showing the abuses of the Church, were 
producing their effect on the wise, the learned, the powerful. 
Keeping up the discussions in Latin, they particularly addressed 
themselves to the most enlightened portion of the community, 
and were constantly increasing the number of intelligent co- 
operators. This extension of knowledge would soon have pro- 
duced either a Reformation in the Church itself, or a much 
larger secession from it. 

As Erasmus pointed out the abuses of the Church so clearly, 
and then refused to join the Reformers, the followers of Luther 
have loaded him with reproaches and censures, which have been 
in many cases, handed down with scrupulous exact ness, without re- 
membering that most of the judgments of that age were necessa- 
rily tinctured with prejudice and passion. The whole of these un- 
generous opinions are collected and well enforced by Milner in his 
Church History, and reduce themselves to these; Ist. He was too 
timid, that he approved of the first acts of Luther, and then receded. 
Yet surely this charge is a singular one, when in his Letters to 
the close of his life, he continually asserted the early merits 
of Luther, republished those works unchanged, which gave 
most offence to the monks, and in his later productions, equally 
attacked those ubuses that drew his first animadversions. 

2d. That his conduct exhibited perpetual double-dealing. Eras- 
mus thought both parties wrong, and that both parties were 


* See Sleidan, Milner, &c. quoting from Bandello. 
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right in many things. With these impressions, it is not to be 
wondered that both Romanist and Reformed received his alter- 
nate praises and censures, and that he still cultivated the ac- 
quaintances of amiable and learned men, without reference to 
their religious opinions. Indeed, he says he has no objection at 
all toa Jew, if he be a good man—an opinion, liberal in the 
extreme in that age. The unreserved manner in which his 
letters are written, and which he knew would be published, are 
strong evidences of his candour, when he was aware that they 
would often give offence to the leading men of the two contend- 
ing parties. 

3d. It is said he was too fond of the great. He happened to 
have many of the great for his friends and correspondents, and 
nothing more. But he writes with the same kindness and ful- 
ness to his untitled and unknown friends, as to bishops or princes. 
What did he desire of the great ? Places or dignities? He re- 
fused them regularly. Did he wish money? He was regardless 
of it. Did he covet high society ? He detested courts. Did he 
seek pleasure? His pleasure was in books alune. 

It is evident that the longer Erasmus lived, the more he dis- 
approved of the Reformers. Their violent publications, the 
scandalous lives of many, the revolts of the rustics, of Muncer, 
of the Anabaptists, and the slaughters that followed all, alien- 
ated one of his peaceable and tranquil disposition. The Lu- 
therans too lost much of his respect by their uncertainty of 
doctrine* and the intemperate quarrels that divided them into 
angry sects. When urged to join the Reformers, he says, 
“fight among yourselves: Zuingle and Gicolampadius against 
Luther and Pomeranus; and again, Balthasar against the 
former, and Farel against Pellicanus. Shall I, at the hazard 
of my life, nay, of my salvation, connect myself with such a dis- 
cordant faction °” 

What were the sentiments of Erasmus of religion, we think 
are clear and consistent throughout his works—his letter to 
Slechta, perhaps, exhibits them in a shorter space, and more 


* See Bossuet. Hist. Var.—Eckius, Enchirid. Eckius, the celebrated opponent 
of Luther, Bodenstein, (Carolostadt) CEcolampadius, (Hausschein) employs some 
curious arguments against the Lutherans. In arguing against the marriage of the 
Priests, he says, “ it is true that the Priests married under the Jewish dispensation, 
and that the command,” ‘to increase and multiply,’ was obligatory then, but that 
was in the beginning of the world, when population was needed, but that that reason 
no longer exists. Cessante ratione cessat et ipsa lex. P. 188. In comaraang to 
show that the common people should not read the Bible, he gives as a proof of the 
difficulty of understanding, that the devil, who is undoubtedly — of talents, 
quoted Scripture to Jesus Christ, (Matt. iv.) and yet mistook the true meaning, as 
has been showed by Jerome.—Echius Enchirid. Loc. com, adversus Lutherum. p. 71. 
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clearly than is to be found elsewhere. Often speaking of 
schisms, he says :— 


“One thing, in my opinion, might reconcile many persons to the 
Romish church, and that is, not to decide so dogmatically upon so many 
speculative points, and to make them articles of faith, but only to require 
an assent to those doctrines which are manifestly laid down in the holy 
Scriptures, and which are necessary to salvation. These are few ; and 
it is easier to persuade men of a few articles than of a vast number. 
Now, out of one article we make a hundred ; of which, some are such, 
that a man might either doubt of them, or have no notion about them, 
without his endangering his soul and his religion. But such is the na- 
ture of men, that what they have once dogmatically decided, they will 
obstinately maintain. 

“*Now, Christian philosophy or theology may be fairly reduced to 
this, that we ought to put our whole trust in Almighty God, who gra- 
ciously gives us all things by his Son Jesus Christ ; that we are redeemed 
by the death of this Son of God, to whose body we are united by bap- 
tism, that being dead to worldly lust, we may live conformably to his 
precepts and example, not only doing no harm to any, but doing good 
to all; that when adversity befalls us, we patiently submit to it in hopes 
of a future recompense at the coming of the Lord; that we make a daily 
progress in virtue, ascribing nothing to ourselves, but all to God. These 
things are to be pressed and inculcated till good habits are formed in 
the heart. If there be persons of a speculative genius, who want to 
search into abstruse points concerning the divine nature or person of 
Jesus Christ, or the Sacraments, with a view to improve their under- 
standing, and to raise their minds and affections above earthly things, 
be it permitted to them; provided always, that their Christian brethren 
be not compelled to believe every thing that this or that teacher thinks 
to be true. As bonds, deeds, covenants, obligations, indentures, ex- 
pressed 1 in a multitude of words, afford matter for law suits: so in reli- 
gion, a profusion of determinations, decrees and decisions begets endless 
controversies.” —“ Let no man be ‘ashamed to reply to certain points, 
God kaoweth how it can be—as for me, I am content to believe it is so, 
I know that the body and blood of our Saviour are things pure, to be 
received by the pure, and in a pure manner. He hath appointed this 
for a sacred sign and pledge of his love for us, and of the concord which 
ought to subsist among Christians. I will, therefore, examine myself 
and see if there be any thing in_me contrary to the mind of Jesus 
Christ, and if I have any uncharitable dispositions towards my neigh- 
bour. But to know how the ten categories are in this sacrament, how 
the bread is transubstantiate by the mystical words of consecration, and 
how a human body can be in so small a compass, and at different places 
at the same time; all this, in my opinion, serves little to the advance- 
ment in piety.” 

** ] know also that I shall rise again—Jesus Christ hath promised it, 
and to confirm his promise, he rose again himself. But to know what 
body I shall have, and how it will be the same after having gone through 

VOL. II1.—NO. 5. 16 
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so many changes, these are not things on which much pains should be 
bestowed, with a view to make a progress in true religion. Although I 
disapprove not inquiries of this kind, pursued at proper times, and with 
due discretion aud moderation. By these and a thousand such-like 
speculations, for which men set an extravagant value upon themselves, 
their thoughts are only diverted from the one thing needful.” 


Had these principles been followed, the Christian church would 
still have been one! 

Particular expressions may be gleaned from an extensive cor- 
respondence of any one, written under irritation, without reflec- 
tion or care, which seem inconsistent with the general current 
of his opinions. This has been done with regard to Erasmus ; 
but to take the whole mass of his opinions, expressed in books, 
letters and conversations through a long life, we find a wonder- 
ful accordance between his principles and actions. Whatever 
doubts may be entertained as to particular parts of his conduct, 
every one should feel grateful to him, who, amidst poverty and 
sickness,-without hope of reward, spent a long life, toiling effec- 
tually for the cause of religion and literature. Every one should 
accord his admiration, to that extended benevolence, which, sur- 
rounded by infuriate sects, could say with a learned and virtuous 
Romanist ;* 


* Christian is my name, and Catholic my sirname. 
I grant that you are a Christian as well as I, 

And I embrace you as my fellow-disciple in Jesus ; 
And, if you are not a disciple of Jesus, 

Still I would embrace you as a man.” 


But we must say a word or two of Mr. Butler. The life of 
Erasmus, like many of his works, looks like arrant book-making. 
Names, dates and circumstances are so changed or mistated that 
no one can risk citing him for a single fact. Wisely skipping 
over Antediluvian literature, he commences with Homer, whom 
he considers as a prodigy—he gives a history of Grecian philo- 
sophy, poetry and fine arts, in four pages. In two more pages, 
he dispatches Roman literature, particularly noticing the state 
of medicine and jurisprudence. After dodging about through 
the middle ages, he fairly brings us up to Erasmus, whom he 
finishes in one-hundred and eighty pages of large type, well 
leaded. But even then, poor Erasmus is defrauded of his due, 
by various notes that appear to be foisted in to make the book 
of a good, saleable size. One details the magnificence of the 


* Dr. Geddes. 
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British government, in furnishing the starving French who es- 
caped from the Revolution—with Bibles. A second, gives a 
history of the Medici family, a genealogical table of the afore- 
said family, for all the world like the table of descents in Black- 
stone, and then presents us with the old song of ‘ Arno’s Vale” 
at full length, “which has been set to music by the late Mr. 
Holcombe, with a plaintive sweetness that does honour to his 
taste and justice to the subject.” (p. 81.) In a third, on Bishop 
Tonstall, he diverges to Arithmetic, and decides positively in 
favour of Bonnycastle in preference to the veterans, Dilworth 
and Cocker, &c. 

We found so many mistakes in names and dates, that we in- 
voluntarily looked at the publisher’s name, who we found was 
not lessthan Murray. ‘* Herman” is put for “ Henry,” “ Mon- 
taign” for “* Montague,” and “ Boulogn” for “ Bologna.” He 
says the Epistle dedicatory to Charles V. of Beatus Rhenanus’ 
edition of Erasmus, is dated 1516. Charles was not then em- 
peror, and the true date is 1540. 

We owe the works of Michael Agnuolo to the liberality of 
Leo X. according to Mr. Butler, when it is notorious that “the 
genius of that great painter was suffered to lie waste in some 
Florentine stone quarries,” during the pontificate of Leo. It 
would be a loss of time to cite the numberless errors of Mr. But- 
ler; he neither gives a good idea of the disposition and genius 
of Erasmus, nor a full account of his works. It is apparent that 
he has always drawn from second-hand sources, without giving 
the works of Erasmus a glance, and, like most of the modern 
English books of the kind, he seldom refers to his authorities, 
In one respect, the style of Mr. Butler is good—it is simple, 
unaffected English. But every thing appears to be huddled 
together pell-mell, until often there is neither harmony in the 
language nor distinctness in the ideas—short, unconnected sen- 
tences are strung together in places that resemble hurried notes 
more than finished writing. In point of fairness, he deserves 
unqualified praise, and, in looking from him to Milner, we could 
not help contrasting the mildness and candour of the Catholic 
with the bigotry and unfairness of the Protestant. 

Erasmus wrote a short sketch of his own life, and several 
letters which have detailed his early history, but they are writ- 
ten with his usual haste, and are not devoid of faults. His cor- 
respondence also furnishes abundant knowledge as to his private 
history ; unfortunately, their utility is much impaired by the 
incorrectness of the dates. Many of the periods of his life 
could be settled by reference to facts alluded to by him in his 
writings, or by bibliographical works. Epistle 3d, for instance, 
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is dated 1490, but, probably, should be 1498 or 1499, as he 
speaks of visiting Rome during the Jubilee, which was in 1500. 
It is not probable that he would be preparing for a journey ten 
years beforehand. The letter to Gaguin* in the appendix, 
without date, should be dated 1495, for it was prefixed to 
Gaguin’s History of France, printed that year.t Jortin speaks 
of a letter{ to the Bishop of Cambray, which he says must have 
been written before 1503: it alludes to the printing of the 
poems of William Herman, just published, which settles the date 
at 1499.4 We could ascertain many other dates with equal 
facility. 

Beatus Rhenanus, who had known Erasmus, has given two 
short sketches of his life, which contain some interesting cir- 
cumstances. Le Clere drew up a life of Erasmus from his 
letters, which was of course imperfect, as it took nothing from 
other authorities. 

The most learned, sensible and interesting biography, is by 
Jortin, who has corrected some errors of Le Clere, but follows 
him generally, with the addition of a great deal of other mat- 
ter. The erudition of the work is truly amazing ; but it is like 
‘‘orient pearls at random strung,” and somewhat wanting in 
order. 

Mr. Burigni wrote about the same time, a life of Erasmus, 
on an attentive study of his works, which is candid and instruc- 
tive, but heavily written. 

In his article on Erasmus, Bayle exhibits his usual wit and 
originality, united to immense and exact research. The 
character of Erasmus is well appreciated generally, and parts 
of his history are so well illustrated, that it has been the ground 
work of all succeeding biographers. But the most full, impartial 
and able criticism on the merits of Erasmus we have seen, is 
in the *‘ ExcitatioCritica de Religione Erasmi,” of John Albert 
Fabricius, in which, he has consulted an immense number of 
works uncommon out of Germany.|| 


* Tom. p. 1817. t Tom. iii. p. 1782. 
t Paneer, Annal. ograph. § Panzer, Annal. Typograph. 
| Syllog. Opuse. 357. 
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Art. 1V.—1. Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
By ‘Tuomas Brown, M.D. 3 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia. 1824. 


2. Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. By Tuomas 
Brown, M.D. &c. Svo. Andover. 1822. 


Our readers may, perliaps, think it strange that we should at 
this late period invite their attention to the metaphysical writings 
of Dr. Brown. Our reasons are, that nothing more than their 
analysis has yet been given by the periodical press of our coun- 
try; and that their value is as much too highly estimated by 
some, as underrated by others. It was to be expected, indeed, 
that works, treating of subjects which generally require close 
thinking, should be neglected by many who are unable or un- 
willing to yield them that application of mind which is necessary 
to their being understood ; and there was equal reason for an- 
ticipating that the poetic language and ingenious argumentation 
of Dr. Brown, would beget an unbounded admiration in many 
of his readers, and cause them to receive without examination, 
whatever had the support of his name. That we shall be able 
to set the opinion of the public right on this subject, we have not 
the presumption to suppose ; but we are willing to use our en- 
deavours in attempting to moderate the applause of some; 
which, when so excessive, is seldom just: and to remove the 
prejudices of others, which prevent their approach to sources of 
real and extensive improvement. 

We will make no apology, therefore, for introducing our 
readers at once into some of the most abstruse of Dr. Brown’s 
speculations: and to those who hesitate to enter upon an article 
of metaphysics, we would address ourselves in the words of one 
of the fathers of the science :* ‘“ Since it is the understanding 
that sets man above the rest of sensible beings, and gives him 
all the advantage and dominion which he has over them, it is 


certainly a subject, even for its nobleness, worth our labour to 
inquire into.” 


* Locke. If more ancient authority (and what would once have commanded 
more respect) be required, it may be given: “Tv xaddv xoi tysiwv tiv sdnow 
JerorapShvovrres, witdrov 6 Evépay Srépag, 4 xara dxpiBerav, % rwv Gerriiven re 
xo bavnosiwrépuw eivou, Or ipporepa raira rhv rng xuxLng iropiav eUACyug av 
ev wpiorors Tiddinwev. Aoxsi dé xai mpig dAndsiav amadav h ywwdis alerns weyare, 
sup Sarreobas.’*—Aristotelis de Anima, lib. i. Opera, tom. i. 166. Bas. 1531. 
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One of the most curious inquiries which can engage the at- 
tention of philosophers, is to ascertain the origin of our know- 
ledge of a material world: and we may add, that it has proved 
to be one of the most difficult and perplexing. That the mind 
has a knowledge of material existences, and that this was ob- 
tained at a period earlier than is embraced by memory, must be 
admitted by all. But on the supposition of the mind’s entire 
ignorance of the existence of the body, to which it has been so 
mysteriously united, and of its possessing only a susceptibility 
of feeling with certain fundamental principles of belief, of which 
the existence must have been coeval with that of the mind itself, 
it is no easy task to shew how the knowledge of external things 
could have been acquired. It.is obvious that the senses are our 
only means of communication with things without; and of our 
senses, the investigation is soon confined to one asthe only pos- 
sible agent in the intercourse of mind and matter; since the 
objects of sight, hearing, taste and smell are particles of matter 
so extremely minute as to be altogether imperceptible; and, 
consequently, could give us no notion of resistance and exten- 
sion, the primary qualities of matter. Even though we knew 
the existence of these senses, therefore, they could not furnish 
us with any knowledge of the material causes of our sensations, 
however probable it may be that the very constitution of our 
nature would lead us to refer those feelings to causes. Our 
examination then may be limited to the sense of touch; and 
the question to be discussed is, whether the mind by the assist- 
ance of this sense, could arrive at the knowledge of the existence 
of matter. 

Dr. Brown denies that the mind could make this acquisition 
in the circumstances described above; and supports his opinion 
in a very ingenious and forcible manner. ‘The fallacy involved 
in the supposition that our notion of extension may be easily 
accounted for, by the similarity in figure of the compressed part 
of the organ of touch tothe compressing body, is exposed very 
fully, as an assumption of the point in dispute ;* and is further 
shown from the acknowledged fact in regard to the other organs 
of sense, that they induce in the mind no notion of figure, al- 
though it is certain that a determinate portion of these organs 
must be affected during sensation.t The hypothesis that the 
notion of extension is connected immediately by our original 
constitution with the affections of the organs of touch—*“ the 
perception of a square arising immediately when the organ of 
touch is affected in a certain manner, as the sensation of the 


* Vol. i. pp. 281-300. t pp. 282-301. 
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fragrance of a rose, arises immediately when the organ of smell 
is affected in a certain manner,” is thought to be very improba- 
ble: for there should be no more indistinctness on this suppo- 
sition in our perception of one figure than of another ;—of a 
figure of a thousand sides than of four; since the affection of 
the organ may be exactly conformed to the figure of the body.* 
This, however, is in opposition to constant experience. ‘Touch 
then would be unable to inform the mind of extension. Nor 
would it be more useful in acquiring the notion of resistance : 
since this, according to Dr. Brown, is a consequence of muscu- 
lar feelings, completely independent of the sensations of mere 
touch.t 

After rejecting the common belief as to the origin of our 
notions of extension and resistance, Dr. Brown proceeds to give 
his own theory in relation to this difficult inquiry. ‘This opinion 
is, that we arrive at the knowledge of material existence through 
the agency of certain muscular feelings that had been but little 
attended to by previous writers.} The infant instinctiv ely moves 
his arm in a certain manner ; this motion is accompanied by a 
series of feelings in the mind: the movement is repeated, and 
the mind experiences the same series of feelings ; and this hap- 
pens perhaps a thousand times, so that the time occupied by the 


series of feelings is distinctly grasped by the mind. Now, if 


during one of these movements, something be opposed to the 
infant’s arm, it will be conscious of the same volition on its part 
as before ; and at the same time will know that the series of 
feelings has been interrupted ; and, ascending by an original law 
of mind from the effect to the cause, will conclude that there is 
something without itself, beyond its control.) Thus, if we 
suppose the infant to have a certain series of feelings in conse- 
quence of his opening and closing his hand: when a hard body 
is placed on the palm of his hand, the closing of the hand will 
be prevented, and, therefore, the series of feelings will be broken: 
and as the infant had obtained a notion of the length of time 
necessary for the completion of the series of feelings, the length 
of the body will naturally be measured by that of the part of the 
series which had been prevented by the interposition of the 
body.|| ‘Thus says Dr. Brown, length is first attributed to time; 
and afterwards to extension from the manner in which we ob- 
tain the notion of this property of matter. As yet, however, we 
have but one dimension of matter, length: the notion of breadth 
is acquired by the infant on discovering that a greater or less 


* pp. 231-284-302-303. t p. 277. t pp. 273-277. 
§ pp. 309-311-286-287. § vol. i. p. 309. 
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portion of the series of feelings is broken off. If only one finger 
be arrested by the interposed body, the notion of length is in- 
duced in the mind: if two or three fingers be resisted, the infant 
must have the notion of two or three co-existing lengths ; and 
this, says Dr. Brown is breadth.* 

We designed to have given Dr. Brown’s theory in his own 
words, but found that this would occupy too much space: we 
have, therefore, contented ourselves with a careful abstract and 
frequent references to our author’s pages, where our readers 
may examine for themselves the correctness of our condensed 
view of the theory. And, before proceeding farther, we must 
object to Dr. Brown’s mode of expressing himself in relation to 
our notion of time, which performs so important a part in his 
speculations. ‘This idea seems to have been drawn in from the 
necessity of obtaining some additional element in the formation 
of our notion of extension; and Dr. Brown appears not to have 
perceived very clearly that the origin of our idea of time was 
much more explicable than that of the extension which it was 
introduced to illustrate. He calls time, “our feeling of suc- 
cession ;”’t ‘‘our notions of succession ;”{ ‘‘a series in constant 
and onward progress ;” “remembered succession.”§ Now these 
expresssions are all very loose and vague; and instead of 
making more plain this new element involved in extension, 
cannot but render it more obscure; since they are absolutely 
false. Our notion of time is necessarily prior to our conception 
of succession ; otherwise we could not possibly conceive of 
things as successive. ‘To perceive this the more distinctly, 
let us call the distance between an idea and that which imme- 
diately succeeds it, one element of duration; the distance 
between an idea and the second that succeeds it, two elements, 
and so on. Iften such elements make duration, then one must 
make duration, otherwise duration must be made up of parts 
that have no duration, which is impossible. Now it must be 
observed, that in these elements of duration, or single intervals 
of successive ideas, there is no succession of ideas, yet we must 
conceive them to have duration ; whence we may conclude with 
certainty, that there is a conception of duration, when there is 
no succession of ideas in the mind. | Time then, which is 
measured duration, is an original notion of the mind, involved 
in succession and memory, but not derived from them. It would 
be less inaccurate to say, that succession and memory are de- 
rived from our notion of time, since without this, it would be 
impossible that we should have either. 


* Vol. i. =. p. 305. t p. 313. § p. 297. 


| Reid’s Works, vol. ii. 35), on Intell. Nomen Ess. 3, c. 5. 
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Duration and space are most difficult to be grasped by the 
mind,* and seem to resemble each other in some particulars. 
Both are eternal, immoveable and unchangeable ; and the pro- 
gress which is attributed to time, is confined to ourselves. We 
are advancing in time as bodies are advancing in space; and 
the apparent motion of time is the natural consequence of our 
real progress. To the infinite mind, the whole of duration 
from eternity to eternity is one unchanging now. Time appears 
to have the same relation to mind as space has to matter: 
bodies exist in space, but spirits in time: and it is as difficult 
to conceive how we could have thought without the notion of 
time, as how bodies could have moved without the previous ex- 
istence of space.t The mind could uot have existed one moment, 
without knowing that its existence had continued one moment, 
so that the knowledge of duration must have been possessed 





it had existed in time, however short the period, this must have 
been known. 

But to return to our author’s theory: Dr. Brown thinks that 
an experiment which he has proposed, is almost decisive of his 
correctness in introducing time as an element in our notion of 
extension. ‘ Let any one, with his eyes shut, move his hand 
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with moderate velocity, along a part of a table, or any other E 4 
hard smgoth surface, the portion over which he passes will a 
appear ofa certain length; let him move his hand more rapidly, if j 
the portion of the surface pressed will appear ess ; let him move i 
his hand very slowly, and the length, according to the degree of hi 
slowness, will appear increased in a most wonderful proportion.’’f Bi 
This experiment would be of considerable moment in the dis- Bs 
cussion, were it not that time as well as velocity enters into our an 
estimation of the space passed over by a moving body: when 
we know the time and velocity, we obtain the exact space He | 


which has been traversed; when we know but one of the r 
two elements, our estimate of the space must be formed from | 
this alone. Thus, in the case adduced by Dr. Brown, we 
can form no accurate conception of the velocity because our Ap 
eyes are shut, and, therefore, we measure the distance over 
which our hand has passed, by the known element, time: 
consequently, the distance should seem to be in proportion 
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* Not that there is any want of clearness in our conceptions of duration and 
space, but that in proportion as we attempt to view them more elosely, they ap- 
pear to elude our grasp“ Si non roges, intelligo.” 

t The truth is visible under all the technical obseurity of Transcendentalism, 
which terms space and time forms of cognition, impressed by the mind upon the 
objects of its knowledge. ‘The nineteenth century is not so favourable to the fame 
of founders of sects, as the age of Aristotle, in whose footsteps Kant seems desirous 
of walking, and from whom he has largely borrowed. ! Vol. p. 312. 
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to the time, which is the fact. We conceive then, that this 
experiment is not even corroborative of Dr. Brown's theory. 

We must turn, however to the more prominent features of 
this theory. The muscular motions of the infant cause a series 
of feelings in his mind: and when his arm is resisted, there can 
be no other difference to himself than that the former series of 
feelings will be accomplished in part only, and the place of the 
remainder will be occupied by new feelings of the mind. The 
infant may, indeed, know that this change i in the mental feel- 
ings was not intended by itself; but it is equally clear that the 
original series of feelings was not designed. There could be no 
volition in the case; since the feelings can be produced only by 
the muscular motions; and the infant is supposed to be ignorant 
of the existence of its muscles.*_ All then that the mind of the 
infant can know, is the existence of the feelings in itself; and it 
cannot know how these feelings are origitiated, unless we take 
it for granted that the mind has power to govern the parts of the 
body before it knows of their being. We believe that we are 
defensible in this position: if the mind can control the series of 
feelings,—commence this series when it pleases, and interrupt 
it when so disposed, this power cannot be possessed unless the 
antecedents of the feelings—the muscular motions are under the 
direction of the will; and, besides the impossibility of the will 
regulating organs of the existence of which the mind is unin- 
formed, this is contrary to Dr. Brown’s own supposition that the 
muscular motions are instinctive.t As then the feelings are 
equally unrestrained by, and independent of the will, there is no 
reason whatever why the interruption of the usual series should 
conduct the mind to the knowledge of things exterior to itself, 
more than its commencement. When any series of feelings is 
felt by the mind, there is the same reason for their leading it to 
the external cause as when this first series is replaced by another. 

We think it abundantly evident, therefore, that the breaking 
of any series of mental affections would not lead the mind to the 
knowledge of things without, nor open its communication with 
the material world. It is probable that the necessity for some 
cause of the change would be felt by the mind; but this is equally 
true of the first affections which the mind ever experienced, there 
being then the greatest change possible;—from the entire ab- 
sence of all feelings to their presence: and, consequently, Dr. 
Brown’s theory is but a needless complication of what is very 
plain without it, if there be any foundation for the theory. If 
then the notion of resistance could not be acquired in the manner 


* Vol. i. p. 309. t Ibid. p. 286. 
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supposed by Dr. Brown, we need say nothing of extension which 
is less simple, and must be subsequent. It may be observed, 
nevertheless, that, granting to Dr. Brown the adequacy of his 
theory in relation to resistance, it is certainly insufficient to ac- 
count for our notion of extension. Time, as we have seen, is an 
element in our estimation of the spaces passed over by bodies in 
Motion ; but motion is not extension, nor is time: suppose the 
body interposed to break off the series of feelings, when half 
accomplished, and that the regular series occupies a portion of 
time equal to a minute, the infant will then, according to Dr. 
Brown, conceive the resisting substance to be half a minute in 
Jength.* What then can the infant understand by this concep- 
tion? That the resisting substance, supposing it to know of its 
existence, is half as long as its series of feelings? ‘This is the 
utmost extent to which the interruption of the series could lead 
him: but Dr. Brown means something very different ;—even 
that the infant would discover that the resisting substance was 
equal to the space which his hand could pass over in the half 
minute, thus assuming the knowledge, the origin of which is the 
object of inquiry. 

The account which our author gives of the manner in which 
we obtain the notion of breadth, involves the same assumption 
of the thing sought. The infant is said, by discovering that two 
or three of its fingers were resisted, to have formed the concep- 
tion of two or three co-existing lengths; and this, says Dr. 
Brown, is breadth.t Now, besides, that the obstacle opposed to 
one or two of the fingers could have no effect, but in diminishing 
the intensity of the mental affections, which before resulted from 
the motion of all the fingers, as the arresting of all of them would 
completely break the series, Dr. Brown’s assertion is so mani- 
festly a petitio principii, that it can deceive no one. Co-existing 
lengths might form a greater length than any one of them ; and 
this is the only kind of co-existence for which the infant’s mind is 
prepared: but admitting that the infant would conceive of the 
lengths as lying side by side, like its own little fingers as to po- 
sition, from which, doubtless, Dr. Brown derived this part of his 
theory, still the notion of breadth would not be induced in its 
mind. Each of the co-existing lengths must be without breadth, 
or we assume the point in question, and therefore we may allow 
Dr. Brown not two or three co-existing lengths merely, but any 
number whatever, and he is still as far removed from breadth 
as when he commenced the investigation. 

While on the subject of extension, it may be proper to take 
notice of an opinion of Dr. Brown, in regard to the sense of 


* Vol. i. p. 298. t Ibid. p, 310. 
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sight. Most writers agree that sight informs us of extension, 
though not of the existence of a material world: our author re- 
fuses his assent to the doctrines of his predecessors: but though 
we deem his argumentation in part unanswerable, we believe 
that his reasoning on another subject* may justify us in ques- 
tioning his decision here in its full extent. It appears to be a 
law of mind that we can perceive only one point of things with- 
out us at any one instant: we are likely to doubt of this now, 
when a long familiarity with things without enables us to scan 
their every part with a glance ; and when, by long use, we have 
acquired such facility in the employment of our powers, that it 
seems the work of an instant only, to survey every part of a novel 
object presented to our view. The same reasons, however, 
would prove that there never was a time when it was necessary 
to dwell on every letter, since now the meaning of a whole page 
flashes upon us like light. Even yet, things that are new require 
some length of time to be properly examined, in order that we may 
acquire a correct notion of the relative position of the parts ; in- 
attention to which is one of the principal sources of our ability to 
satisfy our curiosity in a very short period. If the mind then 
can observe a body only in successive points, memory is ob- 
viously necessary to our obtaining an idea of the relation of the 
parts, and of the extent of that body ; and, that memory may be 
exercised, there must be some distinctive marks by which the 
mind may recognize the points which had previously engaged its 
attention. When then an object of uniform colouring is before 
the eye, we think it almost certain that, as there are no varie- 
ties of colour to enable the mind to distinguish the sensation 
caused by any one point from that caused by another, the only 
thing perceived would be a luminous point. To be perceived, 
however, this point must have extension: still the relative posi- 
tion of the parts of the object would be unknown. But if the 
colouring were variegated, this would no longer be the case. In 
these circumstances there would be different sensations, and the 
mind could compare them with each other: and, as points could 
not be perceived without the mind obtaining a knowledge of 
their direction, and as this could be remembered, the relative 
position of the points would thus be acquired by the mind. But 
we have been building on a wider foundation than Dr. Brown 
will concede ; and on the supposition of the mind’s entire igno- 
rance as to the existence of its body, we are fully persuaded that 
it could not arrive at the notion of extension by sight; nor, m 
our opinion, by any other of the senses. But this demands a 
more careful investigation. 
* Vol. i. pp. 403-411. 
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The infant must have experienced the feelings of pleasure 
and pain even before birth; and must, therefore, have known 
its own existence ; since it is an absurdity to say that a being 
can enjoy pleasure and suffer pain, and still does not know the 
existence of that which enjoys and suffers. The knowledge of 
its own existence must have preceded feelings of any kind ; for 
feeling as the affection of any being, presupposes the existence 
of that being: and, that the being should know the feelings to be 
affections of itself, it must know the existence of that which is 
affected. To make this knowledge co-existent with the first 
feeling of the sentient being ;—that is, to suppose that neither 
antecedes the other, but that both spring into existence simulta- 
neously* :—the known existence of the being not enabling it to 
ascertain that it was affected ; nor its having been affected that 
it existed, is liable to no greater objection than that it is totally 
incomprehensible: this is to make the known existence and the 
feeling to unite in what chymists would call the nascent state. 
As then the mind must have known its own existence prior to 
all communication from without; or it would never have known 
it :—and, since such communication must have taken place at a 
very early period,—certainly before birth, we are carried back 
for the origin of the mind’s knowledge of its own existence to a 
time removed without any limit but the commencement of this 
existence ; and here we must stop: and that this is the point 
where we should rest, is confirmed by all that we know of the 
thinking principle: for itis surely very strange language to say 
that the mind exists, and does not know it. We except, of 
course, the times when sleep’s mysterious influence is exercised 
over all the faculties of the soul. 

As then the mind cannot exist without being conscious of this 
existence, another question is, whether it could have any know- 
ledge of thé body’s existence without sensation through the pro- 
per organs’ Itis acommon thing with many writers on mental 
philosophy to advocate, as a natural consequence of their belief 
in the mind’s ignorance of its own being prior to sensation, its 
total want of knowledge in relation to its own body. ‘The soul 
is furnished with a fair and noble habitation of which all the 
apartments are prepared for its use, and yet is supposed to be 
the only being ignorant of these preparations; and is believed 
never to perceive them, till on its return from the first visit to the 
external world, when the towers and battlements of this splen- 
did edifice attract her attention, and are recognised as her own. 
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But is this reasonable conduct to send the soul abroad to make 
the tour of the world ere she has examined that little kingdom 
in which she is so much more deeply interested ? This does not 
resemble the wisdom of nature in her care for her children ; and 
we are most certainly entitled to require some proof in support 
of such opinions. So far as reasoning will assist us, the pre- 
sumption is clearly against this theory: Dr. Brown was not 
satistied with the explanation that had been given of the origin 
of our knowledge of an external world; and attempted to re- 
move the difficulty by proposing a new solution: and this, we 
flatter ourselves, has been shown to be founded on an assump- 
tion of the point in question. Since so many ingenious men, 
therefore, have utterly failed in their efforts to trace the connect- 
ing link between mind and external things, there is some ground 
for believing this to be impracticable on the principles from 
which they set out. ‘They seem never to have thought of a pre- 
vious question, whether the mind was necessarily unacquainted 
with the existence of its tenement. ‘There is no period in in- 
fancy in which we discover in the little innocents, signs of inac- 
curate information respecting their limbs and other parts of the 
body : the new born babe will turn its eye towards the light. 

Philosophers have, by a very natural re-action, rushed from the 
absurdity of materialism to the opposite extreme of spiritualiz- 
ing all the phenomena of the human being. ‘That the soul’is 
not matter requires but a moment’s reflection to convince the 
most sceptical; but it is equally certain that the body is; and 
as man consists of soul and body, we are not likely to escape error 
by confining our attention to either exclusively. It is not phi- 
losophically correct, therefore, to say, that the mind perceives, 
remembers and compares: it is the human being that performs 
these operations: and that the state of the body influences the 
manner of their performance, is evident from this, that a slight 
alteration in the condition ef the corporeal frame, will incapaci- 
tate the man for all intellectual exercises. Even when the body 
is most healthful, we have no facts from which to draw the con- 
clusion that our mental operations are entirely independent of it. 
Viewing man then as he is, a being consisting of matter and 
spirit united in some mysterious manner, so that they mutually 
influence each other, there is no difficulty in conceiving how this 
man should become informed of the existence of a material 
world. 

We wish to point out here a mistake into which Dr. Brown 
has fallen, while endeavouring to show what appears so obvious 
from the simple statement which has already been given, that 
taste cannot furnish any information of the existence of matter. 
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“In the simple sensation,”’ says Dr. Brown, ‘which precedes 
the reference (to an external cause)—the mere pleasure of sweet- 
ness, or the pain of bitterness—there is nothing which seems to 
mark, more distinctly, the presence of honey or worm-wood, or 
any similar external substance than in any of our joys or sor- 
rows.”* Things are confounded in this passage which are es- 
sentially distinct ; and the same error is not unfrequent in Dr. 
Brown’s writings on the senses. The mere pleasure of sweet- 
ness or pain of bitterness is not the simple sensation as asserted 
in the quotation above: the simple sensations must have ante- 
eeded the pleasure or pain which they produced, as the cause 
must be prior to the effect. ‘This remark we consider as of more 
importance, because obvious as the distinction may appear, it 
has been frequently lost sight of by our best writers on the mind. 
Dr. Brown’s reasoning in consequence of this, is altogether in- 
conclusive: the pleasure or pain of the sensation would not be 
referred to an external cause, since its cause is known to be the 
antecedent feeling ; but this does not prove that the sensation 
itself would not be followed by this ‘reference to something ex- 
ternal. 

In relation to our knowledge of external things, we will task 
the patience of our readers with but a single remark more: on 
the supposition that the mind really perceives external objects, 
(which is not strictly true, but only that the human being does) 
we may readily conceive how this knowledge was acquired with- 
out the mind having previously known the existence of the 
organs of sense : for if objects exist without us, and are perceived 
by the mind, they must be perceived as they exist: otherwise 
we suppose some imperfection in the perceptive power of the 
mind. ‘This reasoning, however, has not much force, unless we 
look upon perception as an act of the mind. Dr. Brown terms 
perception an affection of the mind: and, indeed, he has made 
such innovations in the phraseology of mental science, that we 
think it necessary to examine, more closely, his reasons for this 
procedure. 

We are not so great venerators of things that exist, because 
they exist, as to object to all changes in the language of any 
science: but, assuredly, slight inconveniences should be borne 
rather than make great alterations in what has been established 
by the use of philosophers ; and sweeping innovations are not to 
be ventured without they can be shown most clearly to be both 
useful and necessary. We doubt much whether Dr. Brown’s 
conduct admits of this justification in regard to the alterations 


* Vol. i. p. 248. 
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which he has made in the technical language of mental philo- 
sophy. But we must not be understood as disapproving of his 
nomenclature generally : the classification of the mental pheno- 
mena, according as their causes or occasions are external or 
exist in the mind itself, strikes us as very judicious; nor are we 
at all unwilling that the internal phenomena should be classed, 
as they are actions or passions :—in the former of which, we are 
conscious of exerting our minds; in the latter, we feel that the 
mental affections are beyond our control :—the intellectual states 
and emotions of Dr. Brown. We are decidedly opposed, how- 
ever, to phraseology, which conveys the impression that the 
mind is nothing more than the subject or recipient of changes 
which follow and must follow the operation of their causes. Af- 
fections of the mind, or states of mind are not acts of the mind ; 
and if the mind is susceptible only of affections, the conclusion 
is inevitable that it is the only substance with which we are ac- 
quainted, that is entirely passive ; since, as it is admitted that 
these affections as they are termed, exist, their causes, or the 
agents which produced them must also exist :—that is, every 
thing in nature which can affect the mind. 

But it may be said that the causes of the internal affections 
are the external affections ; and therefore it does not follow, al- 
though the concession be made, that the mind must necessarily 
be affected in a certain manner by things external, that the 
thinking being is wholly passive. For the antecedents of the 
internal affections, as they are themselves states of mind, pro- 
duce other states of mind. We beg leave to say, that those who 
reason thus have not entered into the spirit of Dr. Brown’s phi- 
losophy ; and we are pretty confident that our author himself 
would not have urged a defence of this kind. ‘The mind is so 
constituted, indeed, that certain states suggest other states ; but 
over these suggestions the mind has no power: from the very 
nature of mind ene state suggests another, and this again its 
successor, and thus the mind is continually changing from one 
state to another, without having any control over these changes. 
Dr. Brown’s language, in relation to the mental operations, is 
decisive as to the fact which we have stated. ‘The internal affec- 
tions, as we have seen, are subdivided into two orders, intellec- 
tual states and emotions. ‘These intellectual states are the 
consequents of certain antecedents: some external affection 
exists, and immediately the mind is thrown into a state termed 
intellectual, of which the external affection is the cause. 

If, however, the phraseology of Dr. Brown were altogether 
unexceptionable in the particulars which have just been the sub- 
ject of remark, what advantage, we would inquire, are we to 
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enjoy from this overthrow of the usual mode of expression when 
speaking of the powers of the mind? Surely we have as clear 
conceptions of what is meant when it is said that the mind per- 
ceives and remembers, as when Dr. Brown informs us that the 
mind exists in certain states, called perception and memory. Is 
more known of these mental operations by the multiplying of 
words, or did Dr. Brown affect novelty of terms for the purpose 
of inducing the belief that his knowledge respecting them was 
more extensive than that of his predecessors? If we may trust 
to our own consciousness, to call the operations of the mind, 
states of mind, iswholly unauthorized. ‘That the mind perceives, 
and the mind exists in a state of perception, appear to be differ- 
ent propositions: more especially when we view the phrase, 
** state of mind” in connexion with what Dr. Brown names its 
cause, an antecedent state of mind. That our minds are active 
in their intellectual operations, is as certain as any truth to 
which we give our assent; and all the forms of language, and 
we may add of all languages, are adapted to express this action. 
We do not assert that the mind has power to command the pre- 
sence of an idea: which, as Dr. Brown has remarked, involves 
a contradiction ; but of which the contradiction is, in part, per- 
haps apparent only in consequence of the abuse of language in 
the proposition :* we would be understood as maintaining only 
that thinking is an act of the mind; and, is the mind exercising 
a power with which it has been endowed by the Creator. If 
thought be only a certain state of mind, caused by sensation, we 
know of no reason why the cause should not invariably produce 
its effect: but this, we are all aware, is not the fact, there being 
frequently sensations without the corresponding perceptions :— 
that is, the organ of sense is affected in the usual way without 
this being noticed by the mind. It is a gross abuse of language 
to speak of an impression on the external organ, as causing a 
state of mind :—a material affection operating on an immaterial 
substance without extension. All that we can believe to be pos- 
sible is, that the material affections are interpreted as signs by 


” We speak of commanding the présence of thoughts in the mind in the same 
manner in which we express ourselves in relation to our summoning servants to wait 
upon our persons; and when we examine more closely, appear surprised that we 
have spoken very unmeaningly. That the mind has not power to will the existence 
of a thought in popular language, is very true; but it is equally certain that the 
mind can think on what subject it pleases; and thus by investigation, perceives 
relations which were before unknown. When Dr. Brown says that the mind can- 
not banish a painful thought, if he mean that it is impossible that the mind should 
remain in vacuity, devoid of all thought, he is certainly correct: such is the nature 
of the thinking principle, but that we can expel disagreeable thonghts by diverting 
the attention to something else, is familiar to every one. 
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the percipient being. The words of a book, cannot in the usual 
sense of the term, be called the causes of the ideas in our minds, 
when we read: they are mere arbitrary signs, yet, so soon as 
they are seen, the mind thinks and reasons, or to use the com- 
mon language, forms the notions to which it has learned from 
experience are attached to particular terms. It is the mind then 
which causes the notions, and the words of the book are no more 
than the occasions on which the mind exercises its power : and 
it may be remarked as illustrative of this, that the very same 
words may be the occasions of ideas differing, both as to their 
value and number, in minds that are variously stored with know- 
ledge ; and hence many may learn more from an author’s work 
than he knows himself, if their: previous attainments are more 
extensive. Sensations then are, to the mind, the occasions of 
perception, as the words on the perusal of a book are the occa- 
sion of thoughts. 

Although we protest against the phraseology which terms one 
state of mind the cause of another, we freely admit that the suc- 
cession of thoughts is not arbitrary,* and that it is a law of mind 
that ideas should suggest each other; or that every notion of 
the mind should have some relation to that which preceded it. 
But it is most undoubtedly a hasty and unwarranted conclusion 
that therefore the thoughts must necessarily succeed each other 
in a certain order, and no other: yet, this is the natural conse- 
quence of attributing to them the relation of cause and effect. 
When we are occupied on any subject, and desire to view it in 
some particular relation abstracted from all others, ideas con- 
nected with that view, which we wish to take of the subject, will 
arise in our minds; related we grant, to the subject and to the 
ideas which preceded them; but frequently the relation is less 
close and striking than that of many others, which are not sug- 
gested because not connected with the desired views of the sub- 
ject. An idea, for example, exists in my mind : this idea has a 
relation to many others, more close to some, less so to others: 
that which is common, however, to al] the ideas, may cause any 
one of them to suggest another of the series. If the light in which 
I wish to consider the subject with which my first idea is con- 
nected, should require the ideas of the series, of which the rela- 
tion is less striking, these will be formed by the mind,? and ° 
those more closely related to the first will not engage the mind 
atall. If A, B, C, D, E, F, be a series of thoughts, of which 


* We could scarcely be called rational creatures, were this not the case. We 
see in maniacs a faint exemplification of what we would be under such circum, 
stances. 

t Itis perhaps not necessary to remark that we here use popular phraseology. 
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B, C, D, E, F, are all related to A. (but not in the same respect, 
or they do not express relations of quantity or degree) and the 
closeness of their relation diminishes in proportion as the dis- 
tance from A., in the series increases: then, although the rela- 
tion of F to A be much less striking than that of any which 
precedes it, yet, if F be connected with the desired view of a 
subject, and B, C, D, E not, F alone will be suggested by A, so 
that suggestion is not dependent on the closeness of the relation 
alone. It is necessary to make the limitation that the thoughts 
do not express relations of degree; for in this case the mind 
would run over them 1n their natural order, A, B, C, D, E, F. 
It appears then that the mind is active, even in suggestion. Dr. 
Brown might indeed say that desire is a new antecedent, and 
hence the new consequent, and that this desire is but the conse- 
quent of its antecedent, which caused the desire in the mind; and 
thus, at last, we discover nothing more than antecedents and 
consequences; but when a person attempts to show that the de- 
sires of the human mind are all regulated by perceived motives 
as effects by their causes, we think it time to cease argumenta- 
tion with him.* 

Dr. Brown’s view of the mental phenomena appears not io 
differ from that of Hume: indeed we do not know that we do 
him injustice, when we say that it is not far removed from that 
theory of ideas or images, existing as objects of the mind whena 
we think, which bewildered mankind for so long a succession of 
ages. There is this distinction, however, to be marked between 
Dr. Brown and the idealists,—they operate in a similar man- 
ner, but use very unlike materials. The idealists enthroned the 
soul on the top of the brain, where she was busied in making 
images, and coiling them up like sausages for future use: Dr. 
Brown makes use of the soul herself as the material, and in some 
cases as the operator also. ‘The mind, existing in a certain state, 
is perception ; in a different state, memory: in perception, the 
operator is without the mind, and puts it into a certain form, 
which constitutes the power thus named. Dr. Brown’s system 
is more economical of labour than that of the idealists; since 
one state of mind is perception, whatever organ of sense be af- 
fected: whereas, the idealists were necessitated to manufacture 
images for each sense. But Dr. Brown’s opinions resemble 
those of Mr. Hume still more nearly. ‘The powers of sub- 
stances are only the substances themselves :’’t—since then we 

* We were afraid that we had misrepresented Dr. Brown in this place, and, on a 
re-examination, we found nothing definite in his remarks on the desires: but from 
the fourth section of the first part of the “ Inquiry,” and other passages, we think 


that our author cannot be misunderstood. 
+ Inquiry, p. 7). 
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are conscious of the operations of our minds alone, it is a legiti- 
mate inference that these are all that exist ; and that the mind 
is nothing more than a series of states :—‘‘ a bundle of impres- 
sions.” If the powers of the mind are nothing distinct from the 
mind, as we know nothing beyond the existence of these powers, 
the conclusion is unavoidable that the mind is only a series of 
states: since mind, at any one point of time, is not distinct from 
its state at that moment, and as these states are continually suc- 
ceeding each other, the mind still being not different from its 
states, it follows that the mind is never distinct from its powers, 
and that a succession of powers constitutes mind. That this 
coincides with Mr. Hume’s speculations, our readers will at once 
perceive. . 

We do not insinuate, for a moment, that Dr. Brown favoured 
the system of Hume: the truth seems to be that he adopted part 
of Mr. Hume’s theory of causation, and in consequence was cast 
into the very depths of his philosophy, and was the advocate of 
opinions which the Doctor may have believed to be original, but 
which scarcely differed from those of Mr. Hume. David Hume 
was too skilful an architect not to make the prominent parts of 
his systems unite harmoniously in one whole; and persons who 
embrace some of his fundamental principles, will find great diffi- 
culty in escaping the consequences which have been deduced by 
so acute a mind. ‘That Dr. Brown experienced this difficulty, 
although he may not, perhaps, have been aware that he was 
walking in almost the very steps of the sceptical philosopher, 
we think is visible in nearly every part of his metaphysical writ- 
ings; and it is therefore fit that we examine, as briefly as possi- 
ble, his Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. 

That we may commence this disquisition with unbiassed minds, 
there must be first removed any prejudice which may have been 
implanted by Dr. Brown’s confident appeals to what he names 
a test of identity: which is this, that as the phrases, the cause 
has power to produce the effect, and the cause is invariably the 
antecedent of the effect, are equivalent, power is nothing more 
than invariableness of antecedence.* Now, we grant that this 
effect of power, as we are inclined to term it, is all that we per- 
ceive ; butis it, therefore, all that we are to believe, or can have 
any conception of? Let us apply this rule of reasoning to some 
admitted truths, and then we may decide how far it is a safe and 
unerring guide in speculation. ‘To take an example belonging 
to the subject of our author’s Essay, why do we believe that every 
change in nature must have been, and must always be, produced 


* Inquiry, p. 28. 
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by acause? or,in Dr. Brown’s language, that every consequent 
must have an antecedent’? ‘This, however, we may remark by 
the way, is a mere abuse of words, and though designed by Dr. 
Brown to be significant of our belief that every change in nature 
is dependant, does by no means express this irresistible convic- 
tion. ‘That a consequent must have an antecedent, is an iden- 
tical proposition; since the term consequent has been applied 
for no other reason than because that to which it has been at- 
tached followed an antecedent: otherwise it would not be a con- 
sequent. But leaving this; what is the ground of our belief 
that every change is dependant on some cause? We have not 
observed this fact : for many of the changes of nature are utterly 
inexplicable by us: that is, we cannot trace them to their causes. 
Our experience teaches us, indeed, that to most of the changes 
which we have seen, there have been causes ; but information, 
from experience, will not explain our irresistible conviction that 
this must necessarily be the case in time to come ; and has been 
so in time past. ‘There have been many phenomena, of which 
the cause could not be ascertained; yet no person had the slight- 
est degree of scepticism as to the existence of a cause; no one 
conjectured that perhaps there had been no cause, although the 
most persevering efforts of the mightiest minds in search of it, 
had all been fruitless. Dr. Brown himself, therefore, with other 
philosophers, acknowledges this belief, that a cause is necessary 
for every change, to be a part of the constitution of our nature ; 
and as we discover marks of benevolence and love in all the 
works of the Maker of our being, we cannot harbour, for a mo- 
ment, the suspicion that he would make us “the herald of a 
lie” to ourselves. We would ask now whether the belief of a 
connexion between every cause and its effect be less general or 
irresistible than that of the existence of a cause in every change.* 

But it is desirable to know how far we can advance in the 
explanation of our belief in necessary connexion, by the most 
rigorous induction on Dr. Brown’s own principles. We observe 
in certain circumstances, that particular antecedents are follow- 
ed by particular consequents ; and the circumstances remaining 
the same, we repeat the experiment twenty times, and find that 
the same antecedents are followed by exactly the same conse- 
quents through all the repetitions. Is it possible that the expe- 
rimenter should not suspect some reason for this uniformity of 
succession? Would not the mind be irresistibly led to concur 
that there was something in the nature of the antecedents upon 


* They are certainly efficient causes, a belief in the necessary existence of which 
forms part of our nature. Changes are never referred to any other. 
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which the observed invariableness depended? Suppose the ex- 
periment to be repeated another twenty times with the same 
results, will not the mind be convinced, without the possibility 
of doubt, that there is some connexion between those particular 
antecedents and consequents’ This impression would most 
certainly not be weakened by the circumstance, that from the 
constitution of our being, we cannot but believe that similar an- 
tecedents will always be followed by similar consequents. 

If then observation were our only teacher, we must be led to 
suspect, to say the least, some connexion between invariable 
antecedents and consequents ;—something on which this inva- 
riableness depended. Observation would inform us of some other 
facts. Dr. Brown would have made the acknowledgment, we 
presume, that our experience must produce in us a conception 
of the adaptation* of the antecedents to their sequences through 
which it happens that certain antecedents are always followed 
by certain consequents ; and similar consequents preceded by 
similar antecedents in the same circumstances. This we think 
would be an.unavoidable inference from observation : otherwise 
there is no cause why a particular consequent should follow a 
particular antecedent rather than any other; and thus any one 
antecedent might be the precursor of all possible sequences. 
This adaptation, therefore, of the antecedents to the sequences, 
so that in given circumstances, a certain antecedent is likely to 
be followed by a certain consequent, and by no other, must form 
part of Dr. Brown’s system, even if every bond between the dif- 
ferent links of the chain of sequences be denied, because it is a 
deduction from observation, and entirely independent of every 
hypothesis as to the nature of the relation of cause and effect. 

We are taught also, by experience, that there is always some 
proportion between the antecedents and consequents. When 
the antecedents are fraught with energy, we may expect great 
changes ; and when they are weak and trifling, the consequents 
are so likewise: or, in common language, the effect is always 
proportioned to the cause. That there is such a relation of de- 
gree between the antecedents and their sequences, is admitted 
by Dr. Brown himself :—* The beginning of existence is a phe- 
nomenon, different from those phenomena which we at present 
witness ; and the cause of it, therefore, if similar antecedents 
have for their attendants similar consequents, must have been, 
in like manner, something different from the phenomena that 
come immediately under our view. It must have been some- 
thing, however, which was adequate to the production of exist- 


* “ Aptness to be followed by a certain change.” Inquiry, p. 79. 
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ing things.”* This adequacy then of the cause to the effect, 
would seem strongly to imply the immediate dependance of the 
effect on the cause ; and such has been the general belief till 
very recently, and even yet is visible in the very persons who 
deny it in words. Dr. Brown’s theory ‘ices not admit, we be- 
lieve, that the existence of the consequent is produced by the 
antecedent: but it cannot be pretended that the sequences are 
independent of their antecedents. Accordingly, Dr. Brown ac- 
knowledges that in relation to time, every change must have had 
a cause : that such is the constitution of nature that nothing takes 
place unconnectedly, but all events, invariably follow, certain 
preceding events. This connexion, in regard to time, is con- 
fessedly well fitted to induce in our minds the conception of some 
bond between things that are always conjoined; and, with the 
facts already enumeratedas the deductions of observation, would 
be altogether likely to conduct us to the conclusion which Dr. 
Brown deems so erroneous,—even the vulgar belief as respects 
the relation of cause and effect. But this conclusion, it appears 
to us, has a firmer basis upon the original principles of our nature. 

Still the question is to be met, whether it be possible to evade 
or overthrow the direct argument of Dr. Brown, that if we sup- 
pose the existence of any thing between the antecedent and 
consequent, we but increase the length of the series, and now 
have three terms instead of two. The strength of this reasoning 
depends on a proposition laid down more than once by Dr. Brown, 
in relation both to matter and mind, that the powers or properties 
ofasubstanceare nothing distinctor different from that substance.t 
It is undoubtedly true that the powers of a substance are not 
separable from the substance ; and that the extent of our direct 
knowledge of any substance is bounded by our observation of 
the manner in which it affects ourselves and other substances, 
and by our perception: nevertheless, all the properties of a sub- 
stance are not that substance: any thing which has these pro- 
perties is the substance : but this something} in which the proper- 
ties may subsist, is absolutely and essentially necessary, and it 
is indisputable that without something more than all the pro- 
perties of substances, these properties could never have existed. 
It must be yielded by every one, that neither impenetrability nor 
mobility, nor inertia can exist independently ; and it is a new 
kind of logic to assert that their union could enable them to sub- 
sist by their mutual support :—that is, the union of several attri- 
butes composes a substance. Besides, the very terms of the 


* Inquiry, p. 241. t Ibid, pp. 22-71-91-213-244. 
t This something is, perhaps, the xparn UAH of Aristotle. 
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proposition prove its absurdity: that the attributes cannot exist 
individually without a subject, is conceded ; yet, their union is 
supposed to constitute that subject: therefore they must exist 
before they possibly can exist. Substances formed in this man- 
ner are “‘like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

The clearing up of this fundamental error of Dr. Brown will 
go far towards removing his objections against the usual expres- 
sions as to causes and effects ; and, we hope, will aid in dispel- 
ling some of the obscurity which is thought to hang over the 
relation. In speaking then of the changes which are operated 
in nature, it is proper and allowable to say, that the powers of 
substances and not the substances themselves, have caused the 
phenomena. In chymistry, for example, we combine two sub- 
stances of very different qualities, and produce a third substance 
different from both the former: we are not satisfied with the 
remark, that when an acid and alkali are placed in certain cir- 
cumstances and proportions, the peculiar properties of each will 
entirely disappear, and a neutral salt will be the result of their 
mutual action: this is the enunciation of the fact: we wish to 
know the reason of this fact: we are told by one experimenter, 
perhaps, that the attraction between the ultimate particles of 
these heterogeneous substances, is much more energetic than 
that between homogeneous particles. This explanation may give 
some relief to the inquisitive mind: since attraction is a general 
property of matter; and since from the substances combining 
only in definite proportions, we may have already adopted the 
opinion that the mutual action takes place between their atoms. 
The inquiry however still recurs, why is the attraction increased 
in certain circumstances? Of this, we are perhaps unable to give 
any account farther than that such is the constitution of the sub- 
stances. But some may endeavour to go one step onward, and 
resolve this difficulty into another, the different electrical states 
of the particles ; or may say that the attraction of the particles 
is not increased, but only their repulsive power diminished : the 
attraction between heterogeneous particles remaining the same 
as between homogeneous, while the repulsion which exists be- 
tween homogeneous particles may be partly inert in relation to 
those that are heterogeneous, as is supposed to be the case on 
the mixture of gases. It is evident that in all these attempted 
explanations of a given fact, we but exert ourselves to reduce it 
to some more general fact, which, at last, must rest upon the 
ipse dixit of the Creator. The universal attraction which rules 
all matter is received as a sufficient explanation of many scat- 
tered facts ; and this most general fact, we are willing to refer 
to the will of the Deity, who commanded matter thus to be with 
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a mutual tendency of all its parts to each other: since the only 
mechanical solution of the phenomena of gravitation which ap- 
pears to be in accordance with observed facts*, is not more inge- 
nious than the eastern fiction, which places our globe on the back 
of a huge elephant; and the elephant on the broad shell of a 
huge tortoise ; and the tortoise on nothing. 

‘There is a fanciful theory by Boscovich, which however para- 
doxical the assertion may appear, seems, on one view, to strike 
at the very ground-work of Dr. Brown’s Essay on Causation ; 
and yet, on another, to confirm and establish it. If matter be 
nothing more than mathematical] points, having certain attractive 
and repulsive powers, substances do not differ from these pow- 
ers ; or more correctly, powers are the only substances with 
which we are acquainted: and all the powers or properties in 
nature are all that exist ; which is exactly the consequence of 
Dr. Brown’s opinion in regard to the identity of substances and 
their properties. If, however, we keep in sight the impossibility 
of properties existing without something in which they may sub- 
sist, (which we trust has been shown) and look upon the theory 
of Boscovich as proving, what it unquestionably does, the small- 
ness of the whole quantity of matter when compared with its 
bulk, the whole inquiry into the relation of cause and effect van- 
ishes in consequence of the disappearance of the evanescent 
quantities of which it treats; and so far from being true that 
there are no powers in nature different from the substances 
themselves, it is indubitable that we perceive only powers, 
which do act at considerable distances from their substances. 
The position would be more defensible, therefore, that powers 
alone exist in nature: for, although this can be proved to be ab- 
surd, it is not sensibly so. 

We are fearful lest our readers should be weary of this dis« 
cussion, and think its length unreasonable: we would urge in 
our excuse that it is impracticable to view, even cursorily, an 
ectavo of two hundred and fifty pages in one or two; and that 
gandour as well as a more full examination of the subject, re- 
quire of us to present Dr. Brown’s theory as exhibited by its 
author, and to try the strength of its various parts. ‘‘A cause,”’ 
says Dr. Brown, “is that which immediately precedes any 
¢hange, and which, existing at any time in similar circum- 
stances, has been always, and will be always immediately fol- 
lowed by a similar change.t Power is invariableness of ante- 
cedence. Now we hazard the opinion that the noveity of the 





* That of Le Saga. t Loguiry, p. 20. 
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quotation above, consists rather in the language than in the 
thought; but be this as it may, it led Dr. Brown to believe that 
he had made a most important discovery. A very few words, we 
have the presumption to think, will expose the fallacy which 
our ingenious author has practised upon himself. This invari- 
ableness of antecedence, observed when we consider two objects 
ina certain relation, is a very striking phenomenon: we may 
see antecedents and consequents without number ; but invariable 
antecedents and consequents are not so frequent. The latter, 
therefore, are different from the former; and the difference 
consists in the invariableness of the relation. This invariable- 
ness then is not a necessary condition of antecedence. Conse- 
quently, it must be either self-existent in the observed cases of 
its existence, or dependent. The former supposition will not be 
maintained by any ; the latter, therefore, is the only conclusion 
that invariableness of antecedence is dependent. And it may 
be dependent either upon the antecedents themselves, or upon 
the author of nature. The Creator of the Universe may either 
have endowed alli things with certain properties or powers, so 
that in similar circumstances their mutual action should inva- 
riably be the same; or the Almighty may be the sole agent 
throughout all his works in their minor changes, as he was in 
that great change when they were called from nothing. We 
need scarcely add that the former supposition is that which ob- 
tains generally ; and the latter agrees with the system of occa- 
sional causes, which Dr. Brown labours so ably, and we think 
so justly, to overthrew. : 

There is yet another system which harmonizes in every par- 
ticular with Dr. Brown’s speculations ; and which, if we have 
not mistaken the meaning of his writings, is really that which 
he embraced :*—we allude to an extremely visionary hypothesis 
of Leibnitz. If we suppose all the events of nature to take place 
in a certain order of time, but wholly independent of each other, 
so that if any one had not existed, the others would, neverthe- 
less, have taken place at their appointed times, according to the 
order pre-established by God himself, we will thus have invari- 
able antecedents and consequents without any bond of connexion 
between them. Each change will, on this supposition, be only 
a succession of events that have no relation whatever to each 
other except that of contiguity of time. Every event will depend 
immediately upon the decree of the Almighty, and will com- 


* We do not mean that Dr. Brown professedly embraced it; for against this he 
has guarded, Lecture xxxi. vod. i. p 396. But we think he has in the Inquiry, left 
himself no other system, we had almost said among those that are possible; we 
may say among those of which we can form any conception. 
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mence existence, and cease to be, at the appointed moments. 
Whether Dr. Brown intended it or not, the fact is that his 
reasonings on the relation of cause and effect, are decidedly 
favourable to a pre-established harmony of the universe. In- 
deed, we can imagine but three systems: that of real causation ; 
that of occasional causation ; and the system of Leibnitz: and 
as Dr. B. refused his assent to the two first, the last was, per- 
haps, unavoidable. 

We presume that nothing more is necessary here, than to 
make mention of the pre-established harmony: we may be 
employed more agreeably and profitably in following Dr. Brown 
into some of the consequences of his theory of causation. From 
his account of power, it results that there is no such thing 
except during causation ; or that power has no existence when 
not exerted.* The absurdity of this must at once be manifest 
to all who use the term power, in its usual acceptation. ‘That 
any thing should both produce an effect, and at the same time 
be dependent upon its producing of that effect for its own 
existence, is equivalent to the proposition that the same thing 
may, and may not be at the same instant. Nor will our author’s 
definition of power, if designed to be anything more than a 
description of an event without offering any cause for its exist- 
ence, assist him in escaping from this dilemma: the only way 
of avoiding so glaring an absurdity, is to refer the invariableness 
of antecedence, the observed fact, to the will of the Deity as its 
eause; and this Dr. Brown has done. The Eternal is self- 
existent ; and his volitions originate with himself; and, there- 
fore, to make his will the cause of all changes, involves no 
contradiction, aud is perfectly adequate: in this hypothesis, it 
is the power of the Highest which produces all effects; and to 
call the mere description of the circumstances of the change, 


* The refutation of this same opinion exercised the acumen of Aristotle; and, 
perhaps, the length of the quotation will be excused in order to satisfy those who 
may be curtous to remark the agreement of thought and words into which Dr. B. 
has fallen, after the lapse of twenty-two centuries. Pos 02 tives os Paci was 
oy Msyageixos, ory eveoyn, wovov Ouvadbas, orav Je un evepyn, wn Ouvacbas. oiov, 
TOV LY OIKODOMOUVTEL, 164 OuvenTdat (KcOdOUSIY. Hg TH CUMLBouVOVTa aToTA Ov YarEroV 
sew. Ondov yar ors ours oixcdouog eros coven oixodoun, aduwarov tag ToMuTAS 
EKEW TEXVAS en WavdaovTa Tore, Kas NaAOaVOVTE, xo By SY ENV er} aroSarovra 
more. n yar Anon y wads sis % ypovw, ov yar On Tov ye Tpayparos pbarsvTos... 
arra nv od’ cuddyow ces ovdev av eq asddavyras, wy O'evepyn. & ouv suprov 
To pn exov obi, TEpuxcg JE xa OFE TEDVxS, KOE ETE WIE Ob AUTO! TUPAD EovTaU 
TOhAGKIE THS NMELUS xb xWGOI. STI EV AIUVETLY To ETTEgNUSVOY JuVAwIWE, TO Wy 
7 SVOILEVOV, aduvaroy errs 7/SVEO904....05) HAZ TO TE EFTyKOS ETT HSSTAE xm Ta 
xabnjacvoy xadsdziros.— Ari loleli Met iphysicorum, Vib. vii. Opera, tom. ii- 235. 
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(which is the utmost that is expressed by telling us that the 
relation is invariable) power, by which has always been meant 
that which causes the change, has stronger claims to the appel- 
lation of an abuse of terms, than of anything else. 

It may seem, however, that we have not gained much by 
reducing Dr. Brown’s opinions to this—that all changes depend 
immediately upon him Him who calleth things that are not, as 
though they were: for “the power of God,” says Dr. Brown, 
“is nothing different from God.”* If the author mean that the 
power of Jehovah cannot exist independent of, or separate from 
himself, a very plain proposition is obscured by language which 
affects to convey something before unknown. But if that be 
intended which the language is best adapted to express, that 
the power of God is the same as God, or is God, the proposition 
is not only blasphemous, but also ridiculous. If the power of 
Jehovah be himself, may not his wisdom and his goodness be 
exalted with equal reason? and thus we will have as many 
Gods as there are attributes in the divine nature. Should this 
exaltation be extended no farther than to power, wisdom and 
goodness must be considered as the attributes of power. But 
we gladly leave a topic which we were induced to notice from 
having seen this proposition of Dr. Brown’s, commended for its 
sententious brevity and justness: whereas, it is almost self- 
evident that a common notion is obscured through an affectation 
of novelty; or that the proposition is mere nonsense. 

We have already noted our author’s opinion as respects one 
of the sources of what he esteems the common error in relation 
to our idea of necessary connexion; and we have seen that the 
rejection of the ‘latency of power,” compels Dr. Brown to 
attribute all causation to that one Being, to whom even the 
‘‘Inquiry” gives the titles of Almighty and Omnipotent. Dr. 
Brown is, if possible, still less successful in tracing the vulgar 
notions on this subject, to the influence of the arbitrary forms of 
language. ‘This is to suppose that the forms of language were 
laid down previously to their being used: the conceptions must 
have existed before the words which express them, or the words 
would not have had an origin ; and this mistake of Dr. Brown 
is the more remarkable from his having clearly seen the error 
of the nominalists. The forms of language then, are corrobo- 
rative of the correctness of the opinions assailed by Dr. Brown ; 
since they prove the agreement of all nations in ascribing action 
to some objects, and passion to others. The words ‘* connected,” 
‘‘eonjoined,” ‘bond of union,” were used as significant of the 


* Inquiry, p. 64. Lectures on Phil. Human Mind, vol. i. p. 86; 
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relation of cause to effect, only in consequence of some precon- 
ceived notion; and, therefore, could not have had any efficiency 
in giving rise to this notion. Neither is it more true, that “the 
constant search and frequent detection of causes before unknown, 
thus found to intervene between the more manifest sequences of 
phenomena,” has any influence in causing us to imagine some 
secret tie between the parts of every series, since the belief of 
this ‘‘intermediate something” must have originated the ‘ con- 
stant search ;” and without this persuasion, mankind would 
never have sought after anything beyond the obvious phe- 
nomena. 

Dr. Brown’s theory appeared so unquestionable to himself, 
that he has not occupied any of his pages with the refutation of 
objections to it: in some observations on the opinions of Mr. 
Hume, however, he takes occasion to discuss the “ strange” idea 
of Dr. Reid, that Mr. Hume’s theory of necessary connexion 
would prove night to be the cause of day, and day the cause of 
night :* and we must say, that Dr. Brown has not fairly met this 
argument against the definition of a cause as an invariable ante- 
cedent. He has expatiated beautifully on the morning dawn 
and evening twilight; but has avoided the very point of the 
objection. Certainly the force of Dr. Reid’s example of invari- 
able antecedence without causation, does not rest upon the 
length of the interval which may elapse between darkness and 
broad daylight. ‘There is a point of time when the first rays of 
light diminish the obscurity at any place; and then there is a 
change :—a certain shade of darkness, if we may be allowed the 
phrase, is followed by a shade less deep; and this again by one 
still less gloomy, till the dazzling splendour of hght scatters 
glory and joy throughout the land. If the twilight be thus di- 
vided into instants, there will be a change every instant; and 
these successive states are invariably and immediately ante- 
cedents and consequents of each other, and, therefore, causes 
of each other, according to the theory of Dr. Brown and Mr. 
Hume. If our earth were of a perfectly regular and smooth 
surface, and there were no refracting medium between it and 
the sun, or a medium of uniform density, day and night would 
succeed each other instantaneously : yet we may safely say that 
no one would then imagine day to be the cause of night, nor 
night the cause of day. 

With another example of invariable antecedence we are all 
familiar in the affections of our organs of sense, and the conse~ 
quent perceptions of the mind. The organic affection, however, 


* Inquiry, p. 170. 
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is not invariably followed by the corresponding perception: 
nevertheless, Dr. Brown calls the impression upon the organ 
the cause of the state of mind, which, in his phraseology, is 
perception. In like manner, certain words are the causes of 
the ideas of the mind when we peruse any writing. Now it 
seems to us that both these examples contradict Dr. Brown’s 
theory ; and that to impute causation to the organic affections 
or the words of a book, is entirely unauthorized. If thoughts 
be acts of the mind, we may speak of the occasions of our 
thoughts ; but their cause is the mind itself. 

We have wished to shun minute and verbal criticism; and 
have endeavoured to collect our author’s meaning from a care- 
ful comprrison of the various passages where it was most 
pointedly expressed: yet we cannot leave this part of Dr. 
Brown’s speculations without bringing to the test some asser- 
tions, of which, we think the correctness to be more than ques- 
tionable. ‘ When we say of any thing that it has been followed, 
is followed, and will always be followed by a particular change, 
and say at another time, that it has the power of producing 
that change, we do not make the slightest difference of affir- 
mation; we only alter the words in which our unaltered meaning 
is conveyed.”’* Now, whether we speak accurately or not, it is 
very plain that the phrases quoted above are not equivalent. 
In the one, we ascribe the change to the antecedent as the 
cause of its existence ; in the other, we merely aflirm that the 
change is, and always will be subsequent to the antecedent : 
while it must be admitted that the cause of this subsequence 
may be an act of the Almighty’s will, or a decree which has 
been from eternity. In the pre-established harmony of Leibnitz, 
the movements of the body are supposed to be adjusted to the 
acts of the mind, so as to answer all the phenomena, while the 
acts of the mind and the motions of the body are completely 
independent of each other, each series separately depending on 
the appointment of the Creator. In this hypothesis, it would 
be very absurd to call the mental desire the cause of the motion 
of a limb, though perfectly unexceptionable to say that the 
desire has been, is, and always will be followed by the cor- 
poreal movement: It is not to be denied, we assume, that the 
Creator might have endued objects with certain properties, by 
the agency of which they may originate changes; and the only 
question which can need our attention is, whether this has 
been done, or whether the fiat of Jehovah himself intervenes in 
every change ; either immediately, as in the system of ocea- 


* Inquiry, p. 67. 
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sional causes ; or once for all time, as in the system of Leibnitz. 
Dr. Brown’s theory, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
most frequently accords with the last mentioned system, though 
sometimes it seems to be difficult to make his language conform 
to any theory. ‘ We speak of effects and causes as truly dif- 
ferent, since it is unquestionably not the same thing to follow 
uniformly a certain change, and to precede uniformly a certain 
change.’’* In this passage we have described, a change, as 
something between an antecedent and consequent: but how it 
came there, we are unable to determine. There is no efficiency 
in the antecedent of the change, and of course none in the con- 
sequent: nor does this change appear to be provided for in'the 
system of pre-established antecedents and consequents ; and we 
can reduce it to order only by an interposition of creative power. 
Non tali dignus vindice nodus. 

We are anxious that the conclusion should not be drawn 
from the freedom of our criticism on some parts of Dr. Brown’s 
writings, that we lightly esteem what he has done for meta- 
physical science: we value very highly the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, though, as a whole, the work is 
very incomplete ; and have felt less restraint in our strictures, 
because that there is greater danger of our being deceived into 
too favourable an opinion of an exemplar imitabile vitiis, than of 
the opposite error. Dr. Brown has introduced analysis into 
the investigation of mental science, to a greater extent and 
more successfully than had been done by any of his predeces- 
sors; and if those who read his lectures, should derive from the 
employment nothing more than that disposition to search every 
subject to the bottom, and to separate the elements of every 
compound, which shines so conspicuously in almost every page, 
they will have made an acquisition of which it is impossible to 
exaggerate the value. 

Dr. Brown’s contribution to the science of the human mind, 
would have been, however, incomparably more deserving of our 
gratitude, if the excellent author had not been trammelled by a 
preconceived system; and had been at liberty to follow truth 
and exhibit her unadorned Joveliness without the factitious garb 
and attitudes of a theory. The Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect, is at the foundation of Dr. Brown’s metaphy- 
sical speculations ; and its consequences are followed out with 
the most fearless confidence in their accuracy. In one of the 
sections of the Inquiry, the decision is calmly announced that 
mind is not more active than matter; and we are left to draw 


* Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vel. i. p. 71. 
+ The fourth of part first. 
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the obvious infereace from this proposition, that neither mind 
nor matter are or can be possessed of activity; and, that since 
‘“‘the beginning of days,” material changes and mental changes 
have been rolling onward under one invariable necessary law. 
Indeed, philosophical precision would require of the partisans of 
this hypothesis to reject the word ‘‘change’’ as meaningless. 
The same opinions, as we have seen, were carried by our author 
into the philosophy of the mind ; and the phenomena were made 
to bend to the results of the “Inquiry.” The application of its 
proper object to an organ of sense is immediately followed by 
perception ; and the perception is again followed by another 
mental phenomenon: here then is invariable antecedence ; and 
the perception is therefore named an affection of the mind: and 
the notion which follows the perception, a state of the mind.— 
The organic affection is the cause of the perception, and the per- 
ception is the cause of the subsequent state. ‘The term, emo- 
tion, found favour with Dr. Brown, because it did not conflict 
with his previous opinions. 

The writings of Dr. Brown very frequently display their author 
as too ambitious of the reputation of a discoverer; and some- 
times, we are persuaded, the credit of originality is claimed 
when what is original consists chiefly in words.* We are sorry 
to be obliged to mark a disposition to criticise the errors of pre- 
ceding authors without an equal willingness to do justice to their 
merits. It was certainly incumbent on Dr. Brown, in the sta- 
tion which he filled, to point out to his pupils what he esteemed 
to be erroneous in the writings which had reputation ; and this 
duty was really more imperative in proportion as the fame of 
any individual was exa!ted: but Dr. Brown manifestly delighted 
in showing, by a severe scrutiny of the works of his predecessors, 
how little had been done for mental science before his own la- 
bours ; and in the case of Dr. Reid, at least, has been unjust 
in his strictures. We do not wish to violate the maxim “ De 
Mortuis,” but it is becoming, and indeed obligatory on all, to 
vindicate the reputation of departed worthies against the attacks 
of their survivors, and even against those of each other. 

The merit of overthrowing the ideal system is adjudged to Dr. 
Reid by Mr. Stewart : and the quotations which Dr. Brown has 
made from authors who wrote before Dr. Reid, are not conclu- 
sive against hisclaimtothis honour. Passages may be selected 
from the writings of almost any author, which, when separated 
from their connexion, will appear to convey sentiments nearly 


* A very remarkable instance may be seen in the note on Miracles, which is ap- 
pended to the Inquiry. We might make frequent specifications in the Lectures. 
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the reverse of those which were intended ; and therefore, although 
a few paragraphs may be culled from the works of Des Cartes 
and others, apparently consistent with the more enlightened 
views of the present day in relation to perception, we cannot 
thence infer that such was the belief of those eminent men. We 
have never thought that Locke was an idealist, although there 
are many parts of his Essay on the Human Understanding that 
can be reconciled to no other theory ; perhaps those who reve- 
rence the great Locke less than ourselves would say, with some 
plausibility, that there are many passages consistent with the 
true theory of perception. If then Locke’s vision was not clear 
on this subject, aud we see him wandering, occasionally, from 
the regions of truth into those of conjecture and hypothesis, there 
is every reason to believe that his sagacity advanced far before 
those who preceded him, or even his contemporaries ; and that 
they were still more bewildered. Besides, it is a singular cir- 
cumstance, and may seem incredible to some that Dr. Brown’s 
own opinions do not differ extremely from those of the Idealists. 
We are safe, at least, in the position that they are not so far 
removed from Idealism as the doctrines of Reid ; and this may 
partly explain why Dr. Brown is disposed to view, more favour- 
ably, Des Cartes and his school. We have no reference, at 
present, to a resemblance already exhibited, relative to the for- 
mation of ideas; nor do we charge Dr. Brown with the folly of 
supposing images as objects of the mind when we think: but 
Dr. Brown indisputably uses language which seems to deny the 
perception of external objects by the mind ; and thus the mind 
perceives only the organic affections, whether these be images 
or agitations of the medullary substance, or any thing else, is 
comparatively of little import. 

There are proofs in abundance of the assertion just made in 
Dr. Brown’s confutation of Dr. Reid’s “ supposed” improve- 
ments in the science of mind, as also in other places. We wish 
to avoid extracts, except when they are absolutely indispensible ; 
and shall, therefore, detain our readers with but a single pas- 
sage :— 


“* So far, indeed, would the confutation of this hypothesis (the Ideal) 
as to perception, be from lessening the force of the scepticism as to the 
existence of matter, that of two sceptics, one believing every thing, with 
respect to ideas, which Dr. Reed supposed himself to have confuted, 
and the other believing ideas to be mere states of his mind, there can be 
no question that the former would be the more easy to be overcome, 
since his belief would already involve the existence of someTHING sepa- 
rate from the mind; while the other might maintain that all of which he 
Was conscious, was the mere series of affections of his own mind, and 
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that beyond this consciousness he could know nothing.* All that re- 
mains then to supply the place of logical demonstration is the paran.ount 
force of universal and irresistible belief. Weare conscious, indeed, only 
of the feelings that are the momentary states of our own mind : but some 
of these it is absolutely impossible for us not to ascribe to causes that are 
external and indlependictt of us.” 


Dr. Brown here informs us that the mind knows nothing more 
than its own consciousness, and that we believe in the existence 
of a material world, because this belief is inseparably linked by 
the constitution of our nature to certain feelings of the mind; 
and, in fact, this necessarily follows from viewing perception as 
a state of mind. Such is not the doctrine of Reid: the mind 
believes that there is a material world, because it perceives it ; 
and, therefore, when Dr. Reid had overthrown the hypothesis 
of ideas as objects of perception, the evidence of the existence 
of a material world was as strong as that of the mind’s own ex- 
istence: since we may call the existence of the mind itself into 
doubt with as much reason as the accuracy of its powers. The 
mind may,. with the same propriety, question whether the mind 
exists, as whether that exists which the mind perceives to exist. 
To ask why the mind believes in the existence of that which it 
perceives, is sheer nonsense: it believes it because it perceives 
it; and no more valid reason can be given for our belief of any 
truth. Dr. Brown’s animadversion then on Dr. Reid is entirely 
groundless ; as it supposes Dr. Reid’s views of perception to be 
coincident with his own; which is very far from being the fact. 
Dr. Brown’s speculations much more nearly resemble those of 
the persons whose errors Dr. Reid exposed, than the doctrines 
of Reid himself. 

There is an equally unfounded criticism of Dr. Brown} on a 
distinction made by Dr. Reid, between those properties of bodies 
which are perceived by the mind, and those, the existence of 
which is only known from their effects, and this stricture must 
also be referred to an imperfect acquaintance with Dr. Reid’s 
theory of perception: or perhaps more truly to Dr. Brown’s 
hypothesis, that all properties of matter equally operate upon, 
or affect the mind: and, consequently, the mind can know no- 
thing more than the impression made upon itself. The primary 
qualities of bodies cause certain sensations which are felt, and 
also the secondary ; and, in this particular, primary and second- 
ary qualities of matter are similar: but the primary qualities, 
the causes of the sensations, are perceived directly by the mind ; 
the secondary are not ; and in this they are different. ‘‘ They are 
distinguished by this,’ says Dr. Reid, “ that of the primary, we 


* Lectures, vol. i. p. 556. t Ib. p. 357. t Ib. pp. 320-323. 
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have a direct and distinct notion; but of the secondary, only a 
relative notion. They (the secondary) are conceived only as the 
unknown causes or occasions of certain sensations with which 
we are well acquainted.” Dr. Reid labours, at some length, 
to prove that our notion of primary qualities is also relative to 
the affections, produced in us, exactly as our notion of secondary 
qualities. Thisis in the very spirit of the ideal system, that the 
mind can be informed only of the impressions received from ex- 
ternal objects. There are other groundless strictures on Dr. 
Reid’s opinions to be found in Dr. Brown’s works ;* and in one 
passage, particularly, there is a degree of self-gratulation and 
triumph on the supposed discovery of a blunder which causes 
our author to forget himself so far as to use indecorous language, 
which reminded us of the glorying of the schoolboy when he 
imagines that he has caught his teacher tripping.t 

But we have already been carried farther than was our inten- 
tion when we commenced this article, and must bring it toa 
close. From a pretty careful perusal of his metaphysical writ- 
ings,—the only works of Dr. Brown, with which we are acquaint- 
ed, we think that he possessed an acute and inquiring mind: we 
do not believe that he was a profound thinker. Many of the 
Lectures exhibit traces of hasty composition, and left upon our 
mind the impression that the subject had not been thoroughly 
studied nor grasped as a whole before the author commenced 
the delivery of his thoughts upon it. Hence, we see ingenious 
solutions of difficulties which have been thrown out in the heat 
of the moment without having been fully examined ; and some- 
times beams of light are scattered through long, rambling dis- 
quisitions, in which the author appears not to have had a suffi- 
ciently steady view of bis subject to give unity to his discussion. 
We know nothing of Dr. Brown, except so far as knowledge of an 
author may be deduced from his writings, and we may be in error 
in our estimation of his attainments ; but we cannot profess our- 
selves among those who consider either his talents or acquisi- 
tions of the first order: his station in the latter respect is not so 
high with us as in the former. There appears to be a want of 
ripeness in Dr. Brown’s speculations ; and we look in vain for 
the thorough scholarship of Dugald Stewart. We have remarked 
in the former part of this article, an instance or two of actual de- 
ficiency ; and we remember, at present, another which occurs in 
the “ Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect.” “It may 
be proved unanswerably, as far as mere logic is concerned, that 
no portion of the earth’s surface, however small in appearance, 
can ever be traversed by a moving body, however rapid its mo- 


* Lectures, vol. i. pp. 142-350. t Inquiry, pp. 80-86. 
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tion may be: for to pass from one point to another, some time, 
however small, is requisite ; and therefore, since the space sup- 
posed is infinitely divisible, to pass over an infinite number of 
parts must require an infinite number of times.”* Dr. Brown 
did not perceive that granting his premises, the conclusion is not 
founded ; for the time required to traverse one of the infinitely 
small divisions, would also be infinitely small ; and the sum of 
an infinite series of infinitely smal! quantities is a finite quantity. 
These errors, it is true, are in a science which is not very inti- 
mately connected with that which was peculiarly the object of 
Dr. Brown’s pursuits ; yet, a person who assumes the province 
of correcting mathematicians in the metaphysics of their studies, 
(and we consider the section,+ of which this is the design, as-one 
of the ablest of the “ Inquiry,’’) should beware of stumbling on 
the very threshold of that science. In the philosophy of the 
mind, however, Dr. Brown does not display that familiarity and 
grasp of power which distinguish the master spirits; and which 
would, perhaps, have been more visible in himself at a more 
mature age. We are under the impression,—whence received, 
we know not, unless from his works—that Dr. Brown was called 
at a comparatively early period of life, to fill the high station 
which he occupied with so much eclat; and this may account for 
the resemblance which his Lectures bear to the prize essays of 
an aspiring and ingenious mind. But we must have done: we 
do not know that we could express our opinion of Dr. Brown’s 
scholarship more precisely, though we might less fancifully, than 
by saying that he appears only to have snatched glances of the 
Penetralia of the temple of science, while the gates were swing- 
ing to and fro in the wind. 


Art. V.—Dictionaire des Rimes. Par P. RicHE.et. & Paris. 
1762. 


** Quoi! encore des Racans!” was the exclamation of the 
lady of Gournay, when the marquis made his appearance. We 
trust, however, that none of our readers will betray the like im- 
patience at beholding a second article on the origin of rhyme. 
But if any one should, we have at least the satisfaction of smiling 
incognito, at the thoughts of that discipline of the slipper, so libe- 
rally bestowed by our Gascon lady on the real Marquis de Ra- 


* Inquiry, p. 209. t Sec. 4, part 3. 
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can. We take leave, however, by way of prolegomena, to this 
our second disquisition, to say, that we covet not the “jus trium 
liberorum.” 

Perhaps we ought not to regret having dedicated our first 
article entirely to the claims of Arabic literature ; for we have 
been ever since upon a voyage of discovery, and have certainly 
satisfied ourselves more completely than before, that an hypothesis 
adopted more than twenty years ago, is, in the main, correct. 
We proceed, therefore, at once to develope our views, which are 
contained in the following proposition. The modern world is 
no more indebted to the Moors of Spain, for the invention and 
use of rhyme, than to the Pheenicians ; but it is due, both in the 
south and north of Europe, to the northern nations in connec- 
tion, more especially in the south, with the Christian Latin 
poets of the fourth century, and to their successors. 

Is it not singular that many distinguished writers should have 
devoted much time and attention to this inquiry, and should still 
have left the question in uncertainty? With the privilege of 
access to all the requisite authors in the original languages, and 
with the advantages of a correspondence all over Europe, her 
scholars do not seem to have done more, than might have been 
expected from usin America. Even Gingueéne does little more 
than repeat what had been said by previous writers, especially 
by Andrés. He adopts the Abbe’s opinion in favour of a Moor- 
ish origin, founded upon the same reasons, with the addition of 
the “‘envoi.” ‘To the views presented in our third number, we 
have nothing to add ; except, that as we have there, at least to our 
own satisfaction, disproved negatively, this claim to a Saracen 
parentage, so we trust that we shall now be able to disprove it 
positively, by tracing this foundling to the home of her parents, 
the ancient, unwritten poetry of Pagan Northern Europe, and the 
written verse of the Christian Latin writers of the fourth century. 

The Barbaric origin of rhyme is sanctioned by the opinion of 
many highly respectable writers. Lord Roscommon, in his 
Essay on Translated Verse, writes thus :— 


‘** For rhyme in Greece or Rome, was never known, 
*Till by barbarian deluges o’erflown : 
Subdued, undone, they did at last obey, 
And change their own for their invader’s way. 
I grant that from some mossy, idol oak, 
In double rhymes our Thor and Woden spoke.”* 


* Rhyme is found in the British poetry, at the earliest period, in those Druidical 
triplets, called Englyn Milwr, or the Warrior's Song, in which every verse is closed 
with a consonant syllable. 1 Wart. 1 Diss. Note i. 
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Dryden, in his fourteenth Epistle, addressed to Kneller, says : 


** Rome raised not art, but barely kept alive, 
And with old Greece unequally did strive : 
Till Goths aud Vandals, a new Northern race, 
Did all the matchless monuments deface : 
Then all the muses in one ruin lie, 

And rhyme began t’ enervate poetry.” 


** La Rime, ainsi que les fiefs et les duels, doit son origine a la 
Barbarie de nos ancétres. Les peuples dont descendent les 
nations modernes, et qui envahirent l’empire Romain, avoient 
deja leurs poétes, quoique barbares, lorsqu ils s’établirent dans 
Jes Gaules, et dans d’autres provinces de l’empire. Comme 
les langues dans lesquelles ces poetes sans étude composoient, 
n’etoient point assez cultivees pour étre manieés suivant les 
regles du métre, comme elles ne donnoient pas lieu 4 tenter de 
le faire, ils trouverent qu’il y auroit de la grace a terminer par 
le méme son deux parties du discours, qui fussent consecutives 
ou relatives et d’une egale étendue.’’4 

In the Dict. des Sc.o we have the following passage—‘‘ Ru- 
nes (Poes. Goth.) Ou nommoit ainsi les poetes Goths, qui 
s’etoient etablis dans les Gaules. Ce sont ces Poetes qui intro- 
duisirent dans les vers la consonance: et leurs ouvrages en vers 
s’appellerent runes, ensuite rimes. Cette nouveauté fut si bien 
recue dans la poesie vulgaire, qu’on voulut ridiculement y as- 
sujettir la poesie Latine.” The author of the Literary History 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries¢ says, on this subject, 
“the Gothic Runes are generally admitted to afford a nearer 
and simpler origin,” than Moorish literature. 

In the Glossary of Du Cange,¢ is the following curious pas- 
sage, which, it seems to us, can only be understood of those 
rhyming poets, who had settled in Gaul.“ Rimarius. S. Colum- 
banus, Epist. 5 & S. Hieronymus in sue hoc idem de Pascha opus 
collaudavit catalogo de hac Lune etate vituperando disputat, qui 
contra Gallicanos Rimarios de Pascha ut ait, errantes bhorrendam 
intulit sententiam, dicens, &c. Nostri ARimeurs vulgo vocant 
Poetastros. Sed an ea hic sit notio, non definio.”’ 

Fauchet, says Andres, claims? the invention of rhyme for the 
French (Francesi) ; but without the adduction of any reason for 
the opinion, if our Abbe is to be implicitly credited. Now, if 


a Du Bos. tom. i. P. 1. c. xxxvi cp. rs. 
b Tom. xiv. p 436. d Du Cange, tom. iv. p. 1448: 
e Tom. ii. p. 196. 
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Fauchet meant, what must be presumed, viz. that the Gothic 
Runers, who had settled in France, were the authors, we are 
more disposed to credit him than the Arabic theory. Andrés,/ it 
is true, quotes Fauchet as admitting, that the oldest French 
etry (i. e. still remaining and in writing) is only of the middle of 
the twelfth century. But Ginguencé obviously explains what 
Fauchet means, when he says,— Fauchet fait remonter usage 
de la rime, jusqu’ a la langue thioise ou theotisque, qui est la 
source de la notre. Il rapporte un long passage d’Ortfrid, moine 
de Wissembourg ecrivain du neuvieme siecle, qui avait traduit 
en vers thiois les Evangiles.” 

Pasquier, in his ‘ Recherches de la France” (|. vill. e. 3), 
relies on the same proof to show that rhyme was then known in 
Gerinavy, whence it passed into France. Leveque de la Ra- 
vailliere, la Borde, and the Abbe le Baeuf deny the position of 
Andres. 

‘“ Les uns,” says Ginguené,’ attribuent Vinvention aux 
Goths, d’autres aux Scandinaves.” It is really curious to 
read the positive and explicit authorities collected by Andres 
himself, in favour of the Gothic origin of rhyme, which he 
admits to be more probable than the claims of Latin verse. 
As a sound critic, setting a right value on the testimony of 
men, far better acquainted with northern antiquities than 
himself, he ought to have preferred their judgment to all 
his speculations on the alleged similarity between Arabic 
and Provencal poetry. Even according to his own account,! 
Wotton, Hickes, Junius, Stephens, and ethers, (ed altri) as 
well as Muratori, Sarmiento and Sanchez, have held the 
opinion, that rhyme has a Gothic origin, and have given their 
facts to support their opinions. We may remember with 
what gout the Abbe exclaimed, at the prospect of a Saracen 
derivation through Sicily, “ed i Siciliani appunto erano 
dominati dagli Arabi; but here we find Muratori, a far 


Sf Tom ii. p. 151. 
g Hist. Lit. d’Ital. tom. i. p. 239. h Hist. Lit. d’Italie, tom. i. p. 237. 


i “Vuolsi communemente che i popoli del Settentrione usassero da tempi ‘an- 
tichi la rima ne loro versi. I] Sarmiento cita e Guglielmo Wotton, il quale nell’ 
estratto, che fece del tesoro delle lingue settentrionali de’ Giorgio Hikisio da 
notizia di varii poemi rimati ne’ dialletti della Gotica lingua; e il Giunio, il quale 
al principio del suo Glossario Gotico, da parimente ragguaglio de molti altri poemi 
rimati; e lo Stefanio, ed altri, che mate! rime in lingua Gotica ci presentano. 
A tutti noti sono i poemi rimati in lingua Teutonica del Monaco Ottrido, tanto 
citati a parlarsi della volgare poesia. Da quali esempii conchiude el Muratori che 
la rima, oltre i ritmi Latini, pote’ introdursi altresi nella Italia pel mezzo di Nor- 
manni, i quali lungo tempo dominarono nella Sicilia ¢ pero faciimente ebbero 
campo di cola recare quest’ ornamento della settentrionale poesia; ¢ il Sarmiente 
ed i] Sanchez fanno derivare da Goti la rima ne’ versi Latini e negli Spagnuoli 
singolarmente delle provincie piu boreali.” 
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higher authority on such a question, admitting a northern deri- 
vation through the Normans, who held Sicily from 1072 to 1298. 
Of such writers, Andrés cannot say, in the language of Burke, 
‘‘they must take it for granted, that we attend much to their 
reasons, but not at all to their authority ;” for their authority 
consists of facts. 

Andrésé relies much on the remark of Dalin, that the Scalds 
of Norway and Sweden composed in sapphic verse without 
rhymes: and that these were introduced into the north by Einar 
Scowluson, poet of Swerker Rolson, King of Sweden, about the 
year 1150. We may admit this to betrue: yet still the question 
remains, whence did Scowluson himself derive the knowledge of 
rhyme, which was familiarly known in Germany several cen- 
turies before. Shall we concede that he received it from the 
Arabians, through the Spaniards and Troubadours, when the 
derivation from Germany is so obvious and probable? The 
earliest Scald lived after the year 750.! Egill’s ransom, the 
oldest Runic ode extant, is after 870." The extract from the 
Voluspa, in Cottle’s Edda,» certainly is not in rhyme; yet 
Egill’s ransom is.* This supports Dalin’s opinion; for the Edda 
received its present form, between the ninth and the eleventh 
century.? 

We have said that rhyme was well known in Germany, before 
the time of Scowluson. We give the proofs. The Abbe Mas- 
sie says, that the oldest rhymed poetry of all Europe is by 
Ottfrid or Afrid,p ‘religieux de Vissembourg ; c’est du Franc 


k Tom. ii. p. 199. 11 Wart. 1 Diss. 


m1 Ell. p. 35. It must have been between 924 and 941. 1 Wart. 1 Diss. a 1, 
T.A.S. 340. 365. 


np. 31. o 1 Schleg. 265. * 1 Wart. H. E. P. 22. 


p “ Quatre vers que Fauchet cite de la préface de cette traduction d’Otfrid dont 
tl a parlé, sont en langue thiosise et rimés deux a deux. 


“Nu vuill ih scriban unser heil 
Evangeliono deil, 

Sa vuir uu hiar Bigunnun 

In Frankisga Zungun.” 


C'est a dire, selon Fauchet, 


“ Je veux maintenant écrire notre salut, 
Qui consiste dans l’Evangile ; 

Ce que nous avons commencé 

En langage Francais.” 


Warton remarks, vol.i. p. 8, N. g. that Ottfrid’s dedication consists of four-lined 
stanzas in rhyming couplets; but the first line of every stanza begins, and the last line 
ends with the same letter. Flacecus Illyrius published Ottfrid’s work at Basil, 1571: 
Schilterus, afterwards, more correctly as our Professor thinks. 
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tout pur,”? and Schlegel” in speaking of the same work, (Ot- 
frid’s translation or rather abridgment of the Gospels in verse,* 
made about 870‘) remarks, ‘that this and other like perform- 
ances are valuable, because these Christian poets did not invent 
a form of writing for themselves; but were content with copying 
and adopting that of the heroic poems of the preceding ages.”’ 
The war-song of Lewis, King of the East Franks, (written 
A. D. 883") proves that such a form of versification was familiar 
to the common people. This fact could not have been fairly 
gathered from the production of a monk, though agreeing in all 
circumstances with the form of the war-song.” Below, are two 
couplets from this song.” 

Schlegel? mentions also, that the love songs of the different 
countries of Europe agreed in one thing, that they were all in 
rhyme: and he says that as early as the reign of Lewis the 
Pious, (814 to 840) it was found necessary to address an edict 
to the Nuns of the German cloisters, admonishing them to 
restrain their inordinate passion for singing love-songs (myne- 
lieder.)Y Now, it is obvious, as rhyme was at that early day, 
the form of the war-song and of the love-song in Germany, and 
had even become the amusement of the cloister, it must have 
had a far more ancient date, than the beginning of the ninth 
century. But if we grant these mynelieders, the war-song and 
the verse of Otfrid to have been written at the same time, it ts 
still more plain, that the use of rhyme in three compositions of 





that the form was familiarly known to the people, the soldiery 
and the cloister. It is no argument against these views, that 
the Nibelungen in its elder form, of the ninth or tenth century, 
is in prose. ‘The most ancient compositions, in all ages and 
countries, are poetical in spirit, but it is equally true that they 
have the form of prose. The poem of the Nibelungen is believed 
by Sisnondi to have existed immediately after Attila ;* and 


q Dict. des Se. tom. xiv. p. 294. t Rees. Title Versific. 

r Vol. i. 268. u 1 Wart. 1 Diss. 

s 4 Hall. 237. v 1 Schleg. p. 268. 

w Blut schien en wangen . “ Lied war gesungen 
Kampt lustigen Franken.” Schlacht ward begunnen.”’ 
‘* There were red cheeks in the ranks ‘“‘ Now the song was sung, 
Of the war delighting Franks.”’ And the battle was begun.”’ 


‘““ We can see from this, that the same old German custom, which is described by 
Tacitus, of inspiriting the soldiers for action by a heroic song, was still preserved, 
alter the lapse of many centuries, among the armies of the ‘Teutonic people.” 


x 1 Schleg. p. 269. y Id. ibid. 
= Tom. i. p. 30, and see 1 Wart. 1 Diss. N. b. 
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such different character, at the same time, is a conclusive proof 
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what may have been its primitive form, we know not.  ‘Pris- 
sino, in his epic, *‘ La Italia Liberata da’ Goti,” preferred blank 
verse to rhyme; though the latter had been previously used by 
the Troubadours, and by Dante, Petrarch and Boceacio. And 
why may not the author of the Nibelungen, in the ninth or tenth 
century, have preferred prose to rhyme, seeing that the latter 
had been degraded, as he might have thought, by the employ- 
ment of it in religious poetry and in love-songs? The use of 
prose does not imply that rhyme did not previously exist ; whilst 
the common, general use of this, necessarily implies the pre- 
existence of more ancient versification of the same character. 
And this opinion is justified by the fact, that when we find any 
settled custom among rude nations, we shall seldom err in as- 
signing to it, an almost indefinite antiquity. 

Bat whence could the rhyme thus previously existing, have 
been derived? Let us hear Monsieur Ginguene.¢ “ Otfrid dit 
dans le prologue Latin de sa traduction, que la langue thioise 
affecte continucllement la figure omorototeleuton, c’est a dire, finis- 
sant de nmréme; et que dans ces sortes de compositions, les mots 
cherchent toujours une consonance agréable.” ‘ Les Germains 
et les Francs ecrivaient leurs guerres et leurs victoires, en rhytmes 
ou rimes. Charlemagne ordonna d’en faire un recueil. Egin- 
hart nous apprend qu’il se platsait singulierément a les entendre, 
et ce n’etaient pour la plupart, que des vers thiois ou thio- 
tisques rimeés.” Now Charlemagne died in 814; so that 


a Tom. i. p. 239. 

b We have not been able to find any relics of the “ Cantilena Rollandi,” though 
we had hoped that Du Cange would have furnished some. This was the war-song 
of the Normans at the battle of Hastings, (1 Hume, p. 193) and was sung by 
Tailleter, a celebrated knight, who, leading at once the song and the van od, 
perished in the action. Dr. Burney, in his History of Music, vol. ii. p. 276, has 
copied the French version of the “Chanson de Roland,” by the Marquis de Paulmey, 
who has combined in his poem, all the fragments, which be had found in the ancient 
Romances. Whether the fragments found by Paulmey were in rhyme, we know 
not; they probably were, as in that form, the song would be doubly acceptable te 
Charlemague, on account of his passion for the rhymed war-song of Germany. 
Fabyan, in his Cronicle, 1583, fo. xciii. speaks also of this song as sung at the 
battle of Fountanet, in 941. ‘“ When the shote was spent, and the speres to shat- 
teryd, then both hostes ranne togyther wyth Rowlande’s Songe.” This is the same 
song, of which an account ia given in Maistre Wace. or Gace’s metrical romance 
Le Brut (a free but excellent translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British His- 
tory). The lines quoted by Du Cange (Gloss. tom. ii. p. 196) from the Roman de 
Rou. (from the “Histoire ou Roman des Ducs de Normandie,” says Ritson on the 
authority of the Abbe de la Rue) differed little from those of Wace. We prefer 


the former. 


“ Taillefer qui moult chantoit, 

Sus un cheval, qui tost alloit, 
Devant eus alloit chantant 

De l’Allemaigne et de Rollant, 

Et d’Olivie, et de Vassaux, 

@ui moururent en Rainschevaux.” 
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beyond doubt, as the heroic poems collected by him, were in 
rhyme, they establish a far higher antiquity for this species of 
verse, than his own age. Indeed, when we remember that 
these were the popular heroic tales, handed down by tradition, 
and collected by Charle:nagne, (who was to the German bards, 
what Solon was to Homer and the Homeride,°) we cannot 
doubt that rhyme must have been, to use Sismondi’s expression 
as to Arabic rhyme, “dés la plus haute antiquite,” familiar to 
the Gerinanic nations. 

Tradiionary rhyme having then so ancient a source, as we 
have already seen, let us now follow the invaders, and trace the 
connection between the Gothic rhyme and that of modern Italy. 
From the manner, in which the Latin historian Jornandes ac- 
knowledges his obligations to the heroic poems of the Goths, 
there is great reason to believe that he, or rather the authors, 
whom he transcribed, had not barely heard these poems recited, 
but saw them committed to writing at the court of ‘Theodoricd. 
Jornandes was himself of Gothic descent, and wrote his history 
in 552. Now, it is true, that the Goths were in turn conquered 
by Roman arts and manners; but it is very certain that multi- 
tues of them settled in Italy, and that chiefly, through their 
influence, Latin ceased to be the spoken language. It was un- 
dergoing changes long before the coming of the Goths, for the 
corruption of the language had commenced several centuries 
earher.* The new language arose from the intermixture of the 
Barbarian and Roman tongues, just asthe new population sprang 
from the domestic and social intercourse of the old inhabitants 
aud the new comers. The majority, that is the natives, contri- 
buted, of course, the greatest number of words ; but the emigrant 
influence was predominant in forming the character of the new 
language, by keeping out of it, effectually, the pj culiarities of 
the Latin tongue. ‘That the Goths would still ha e preserved, 
for some time at least, their traditionary poems, s\:ems unques- 
tionable. But during the changes in the vulgar tongue of Italy, 
all vestiges of Latin poetry, such at least as it is known to us, must 
have disappeared among the people. We question, indeed, 
whether the vulgar of Italy ever had any poetry, traditionary or 
otherwise, in common use, constructed on the principles of clas- 


e 1 Schleg. p. 256. d 1 Schleg. p. 254. 

* Sulpicius Apollinaris, who lived in the middle of the second century, boasts 
that he was the only person who could then understand the Histery of Sallust: ( Gin- 
— tom. i. p. 7.) and Aulus Gellius, who lived at the same time, abounds with 

entations over the decay and corruption of letters. 
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sic verse. And we think so more especially, because the States 
of Italy were not allowed to speak the Latin tongue publicly.f 

It seems to us then, that the songs of the Goths must have 
given a character to the popular poetry of the newly formed lan- 
guage of Italy; since this must have resembled Latin, in the 
elements of versification, much less than the Gothie dialect. We 
could not expect any of the vulgar verse, thus arising, to be per- 
petuated in writing, not only because the common people could 
neither read nor write, but because the state of confusion, in 
which Italy lay for centuries. is a sufficient reason. Hence also 
the written copies of the Gothic poems soon ceased to exist in 
that form, in any condition or rank of society ; and no influence 
of Theodoric or of Amalasonta could have preserved them much 
beyond theirownday. But though the poems may have perished, 
the principle of rhymed versification would have been easily pre- 
served in the vulgar songs of the people—especially if they were 
unacquainted with the classic forms of versification.. These, in 
turn, must have experienced a variety of changes in successive 
centuries ; but they could scarcely after the fifth have exhibited 
any national characteristics ; for Italy had nothing national left, 
being little more than the battle-field of neighbouring States. 
Hence we conclnde that rhyme would be retained only in the 
rustic verse of the peasant: and this, we readily perceive, would 
not be preserved in the works of authors. Yet still the princi- 
ple of rhyme, as well as the familiar verse, in which it was first 
known to them as children, could not but preoccupy the minds 
of the earliest poets, when composing, whether orally or in writ- 
ten verse, in their vernacular language. Hence also rhyme, 
when it first appeared in writing would not be claimed as an 
invention of the writer, but would be used, as a matter of course, 
like the hexameter in the earliest Grecian poetry. Our infer- 
ence then is, that we can more readily conceive how the rhymed 
poetry of Christian Europe arose from the rhymes of the Goths, 
than from those of the Arabians. We are in favour of a native 
growth ; but as Europe has neglected their poetry, Andrés would 
have the Arabians exclaim, in imitation of Dennis against the 
stage-players—‘“ That’s my thunder—! how these rascals use 
me! they will not have my play, yet steal my thunder.” 

On similar principles, we think the earliest Spanish and Pro- 
vencal rhyme may be traced to similar sources, much more na- 
turally, than to Moorish poetry. Indeed, if we did not know 
that rhyme was familiar to the Arabians, before they entered 


f Cumanis eo anno petentibus permissum, ut publicé Latiné loquerentur, et pra 
conibus Latiné vendendi jus esset. Liv. lib. xl. c. 42 
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Spain, we believe that Andrés himself, and all his fellow-labour- 
ers, could not have hesitated one moment in ascribing Arabic 
rhyme to the very fountains, to which we are tracing our own 
versification. Nor can we omit here the remark, that none of 
the champions of the Arabians, have shown us the time, when 
the supposed resemblances* came into vogue in Saracen poetry: 
and it is obvious that something, perhaps much, would depend 
upon that. But to return. The Goths in Spain and Southern 
France, were blended in language, institutions and manners 
with the Latin population, just as they were in Italy. New lan- 
guages arose in each country: and as might have been expect- 
ed, the heroic poems of the emigrant conquerors perished at 
periods far beyond the memory of man, in both peninsulas, 
leaving behind them in each, the principle of rhymed versifica- 
tion, to arise centuries afier, as from a charnel-house, to a life of 
beauty, variety and glory, unimagined in the forests of Germany. 
We shall close this review of the northern origin of rhyme 
with an extract from our author’s Histoire De la Rime, prefixed 
to his rhyming Dictionary. ‘‘ Les Gots, quit ont toujours ete de 
grands rimeurs se repandirent dans les Gaules. Ils y corrom- 
pirent le Latin, ils y firent force vers rimes, & obligérent in- 
sensiblement les Gaulois de rimer a Venvi, & avee une ardeur 
toute nouvelle. La rime des lors fut plus en usage & elle s’in- 
troduisit dans les Hymnes de lEglise. Apres, sitot que les 
Frances, qui etoient des peuples d’Allemagne se furent entiere- 
ment empares des Gaules, ils leur donnerent le nom de France. 
Ils mélerent pluseiurs mots Frances au langage Gaulois et la rime 
s’y continua, parce que les Francs rimoient eux memes. On fit 
au sixieme siecle en faveur de l'un de nos Rois} quelques, vers 
qui se chantoient et se dansoient par tout, et qui, apparemment, 
etoient rimes. I] est trés croyable qu’un rima aussi en langue 
vulgaire sous les autres Rois, & principalement sous Charle- 
magne, qui aimoit les vers avec passion. Le langage qui avoit 
cours etoit méle de Gaulois, de Franc & de Latin corrompu. 
Ce langage fut nommé Langage Romain, et l’on y composa de 
la poesie jusques vers lan 1050. La langue venant alors a se 
defaire peu a peu de son air barbare, le siecle eut des poetes, 
qu’on appella, Chantéres & Trouvéres, & qui par la gentillesse 
de leurs rimes, portérent les Espagnoles & les Italiens a les 


* See third Number p. 50. 
t Fauchet de la langue et poesie Francaise. Lib. i. c. 7. 


¢ De qua victoria carmen publicum juxta rusticitatem per omnium volitabat ora 
& femine canendo & plaudendo choros componebant. Duchesne Hist. dé France, 
Tom. i. 
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imiter. Le langage & la poesie, environ cent ans aprés, se poli- 
rent encore.” 

The conclusions, which we draw from what has been thus far 
said, on the subject of rhyme among the northern nations are 
these. (1) The use of rhyme, was known to them, before the ar- 
rival of the Moorsin Spain. (2) [fnot known to them, at so early 
a date, yet it was certainly in use, before any possible commu- 
nication could have taken place, between them and the Arabians, 
so as to account for its origin from this source. (3) It is very pro- 
bahle, the Goths laid the foundations of modern rhyme, in the 
vernacular languages of France, Spain and Italy; though the 
latin rhymed versification to be next examined, doubtless acted 
concurrently in producing the same effect. (4) Ifthe northern 
nations did not send rhyme with their armies into the south and 
west of Europe, yet they could not have thence derived it, as 
mere channels for the transmission of Arabian rhyme; because 
there were no obvious means of communication at so early a 
day: above all, because the emigrants from the north to the 
south settled or perished there, and never returning, the inhabi- 
tants of their native woods could never have received from them 
any knowledge or improvement, acquired in Italy or the Roman 
provinces.* (5) If the northern people, neither had rhyme them- 
selves, nor yet borrowed it from their southern neighbours, as 
links between them and the Moors; they must have received it 
from the Jatin poets, who are to be next considered. 

We shall open this part of our subject with some preliminary 
observations. Although it is impossible to trace with historical 
accuracy, the rise and progress of this species of versification ; 
yet we may gather many interesting particulars respecting it, 
some of which have not been noticed at all, or not in connection 
with our present inquiry, as far as we know. 

That there was a time when, and a person by whom, rhyme was 
first used designed/y in the Latin language, as a distinct species 
of versification, cannot be doubted. We can never know what 
person acted the like part, in Arabic or Persian literature, in the 


“ Muratori, Sarmiento & Sanchez (2 Andrés, p. 199.) and the Dict. des Sciences 
(Tom. xiv. p. 436) suppose that the Latin rhymes were derived from the Goths.— 
This, however, is incredible. Latin rhyme is evidently the offspring of the fourth 
century, and the Goths did not invade Italy until the fifth: besides, the Goths had 
much to do with ecclesiastics, who must have known their language, in order to 
promote their conversion. Now, the Priests were already acquainted with rhyme, 
through the Christian poets and church hymns: and through them, therefore, 
rhyme might have passed to the Goths, settled in Italy, &c. but not for several cen- 
turies after to the Gothic people in their native wilds. If, however, the Goths had 
carried rhyme with them, each would assist the other in extending and perpetuat- 
ing it, both in tradition and in writing. And this we believe to have been the true 
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poetry of Northern Europe or in that of Provencal France. But, 
considering the series of Latin writers, who have come down to 
us, it does not scem a difficult task to determine the question, as 
to Latin rhyme. Let us then prepare the way for asccrtaining 
the author of this invention, by some considerations intended to 
show, how rhyme may have been eventually adopted, as a pe- 
culiar species of versification. 

** The first verses, of which we have any knowledge,” says 
Bielfield, “‘ are not written in distinct lines, but in continuance like 
ordinary prose,y”’ of which a very curious specimen occurs in 
Aldhelm “de Laud. Virgin” where eighteen short rhyming 
lines occur, written as prose, and the Abbe Batteux? tells us, in 
a note to histranslation ofthe work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
on the arrangement of words, that his author not only finds nu- 
merous instances of poetical rhythm in prose ; but even of verses 
im disguise. ‘‘ Nihil est in prosa scriptum,” says Quintilian, 

“ quod non redigi possit in quadam versiculorum genera, vel in 
membra.” And this, among the classics, seems to be pretty 
much what Andrés® remarks of the Arabians, unless, indeed, he 
means to refer to such works, as the ‘ Voyage de Chapelle et 
Bachaumont,” or the “‘ Voyage d’ Eponne.”—* La rima era tal- 
mente in uso, presso gli Arabi, fino da piu antichi tempi, che 
anche negli scritti prosaici si vede frequentemente adoperata.” 
We are so little accustomed to attend to prose, except as such, 
that we do not notice numerous instances, which exist in all 
prose. That suchsentences must occur in every language, is ob- 
vious, and more or less frequently, according to the greater or 
less facility, afforded by each language. Swift has written some 
odd verses (if verse they may be ‘called), Mrs. Francis Harris’s 
petition,’ consisting of entire prose sentences, of two, three or 
four lines, and rhyming only at the end of the sentence, and there 
is a very curious instance of the same kind, comprising twenty 
lines, in the Latin poetry of Alcuin. If these, instead of being 
separate, were printed as prose, we believe that not more than 
one out of hundreds of readers would notice the rhymes. Some- 
thing similar to this were probably the rhyming periods of the 
ancients, referred to by Howard,c and an account of which, ex- 
tracted from Rees, will be found below.* The very term omoi- 


9 


y Univ. Erud. vol. i. p. 184. z Princ. de Literat. tom. vi. p. 195. 
a Tom. ii. p. 201. 6 Vol. xiv. Wks. (Ed. of Scott) p. 52. 
e Vol. iii. Cyclop. p. 1092. 

* Some authors will have it, that the English, French, &c. borrowed their rhyme 
from the Greeks and Latins. The Greek orators, they say, who endeavoured to 
tickle the ears of the people, affected a certain cadence of periods, which ended 
alike and called them, 9010rsAcura. The Latins, who imitated them, called these 
chiming terminations, similiter desinentia. This affectation increased, as the Latin 
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oteleuta is used by Ottfrid, as we have seen, for rhymes; and 
Fabricius? evidently: refers to correspondence of sounds, when 
he says, ‘‘omoioteleuta improbata et vitata a bonis poetis, proba- 
tur Aul. Gell. xviii. 8. & Juven. sat. 10, v. exxii. & Casaub. Pers. 
p- 135. Sealiger/ gives us in his Poetics, some curious instan- 
ces: as the ispeveev cicev of Homer, the copia wia of Thucydides, 
the ¢licibus sus of Virgil, the pares res of Horace, the malis lis of 
Ausonius, and all remember the ridiculus mus in the Art of Poe- 
try. The repetition of the identical sound, so immediately and 
remarkably, cannot be expected to occur very often; but the 
recurrence of two corresponding sounds, in the same line, is, we 
should say, not uncommon, of three more rare, and of four very 
seldom found, though occasionally met with, as in the following 
line of Aratus >— 


“ Tyyvovrou, xopupas ts Cowpsvas speoo axpau,”” 


Such instances must be considered as purely accidental ; but 
it is difficult to believe that they were not sometimes observ ed, 
though never designed by the writer. We are not surprised at 
the lis lis of Ausonius ; but who would not have doubted whether 
it were possible to find in Virgil and Horace, the “ bus sus” and 
the “res res”’ already mentioned. Doubtless, many of the in- 
stances, which we have referred to, were altogether accidental, 
and perhaps unnoticed: others, equa!ly casual, were yet observed 
by the writer : and others again designed. When Cicero repeated 
his “* esse videatur’’ so often, as to be condemned ! ly good taste, 
he must have chosen to repeat: and when Martial wrote— 


** Nullam dixerit esse nequiorem, 
Nullam dixerit esse Sanctiorem,”’ 


he must have been sensible of the iteration of the same words, 
and, of course, of the same sounds. ‘The repetition then of the 
same or of similar sounds, immediately after or adjacent the one 
to the other, seems to bare existed, and to have been, at times, 
matter of chuice, at other times, of accident, among the Greek 
and Roman writers. The admission of the practice into their 
literature, as a matter of taste, seems hardly credible; yet Scali- 
ger, adducing the examples of ‘Terence, Horace and ‘Homer, of 


tongue declined; so that in the later Latin writers, scarcely any thing is more com- 
mon than rhyming periods.” This is undoubtedly connected with what the author 
of the Dialogue de causis corrupte eloquentiz tells us, “ Laudis, & glorie, & in- 
genii loco plerique jactant cantari saltarique commentarios suos.”’ 


d Bibl. Med. & Iofim. Latine Leo. Note a. 
J Lib. ii, ch. 29 p. 105, & Lib, iv, ch. 41. p. 470. 
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Thucydides and Aristotle, against the judgment of Erasmus, 
concludes by the expression, “ quorum auctoritate figura illa 
commendari possit.g’”” And a modern writer of Latin or Greek 
might well justify himself by such examples, in the spirit of Bud- 
gell’s sentiment,— 


“* What Cato did, and Addison approved, 


Cannot be wrong.” 


Still, however, whether recommendable or not, we must expect 
to find repeated instances in the Greek and Latin writers. 

Let us then turn to the classics, and we shall meet with as 
perfect rhymes, as in modern poets. Thus in the Mneid are 
these lines :— 


‘“* Ducere dona jube. Cuncti simul ore premebant 
Dardanide, reddique viro promissa jubebant.”’ h 


So in the Art of Poetry— 


“‘ Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto, 
Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris agunto.” ; 


These lines occur in Lucretius— 


** Nunc age, res quoniam docui non posse creari 
De nihilo, neque item genitas ad nil revocari.”’ ; 


And the following in Lucans’ Pharsalia— 


“*Crimen erit superis, et me fecisse nocentem ; 
Sidera quis mundumque velit spectare cadentem.”’ * 


Nor are these rhyming terminations confined to the best 
authors, for we meet with the following curious instances among 
the minor poets, who do not certainly abound with more fre- 
quent instances of the ‘ovowrsscu7e than Virgil and Homer. 

In the Dire of Valerius Cato,! are these lines :-— 


“* Hee Veneris vario florentia serta decore 
Purpureos campos que pingit avena co/ore,” 


g Bufalmaco, being asked by Bruno, how he might improve the expression of his 
paintings, advised him to represent his figures speaking by the aid of labels. This 

leasantry, intended as a quiz, was adopted in good earnest by Bruno, and after 
Fim, by other painters. In like manner, these instances of carelessness or of sport- 
ive disregard of euphony, seem to have been so much admired by Ausonius, that he 
has written entire poems ending with monosyllables, in one of which every successive 
line begins with the monosyllable, that closes the preceding.—5 Coll. Pis. p. 134, 5. 

A Lib. 5, v. 358. i v. 99. j lib. 1, v. 266. k lib. 2, v. 238. 

l Wernsdorf, Poet. Lat. Min. tom. 3, p. 4. 
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In Columella™ de cultu hortorum, are the following :— 


‘* Sidereoque polo cedet lyra mersa profundo, 
Veris ad adventum nidis cantaret hirundo.” 


| _ And in Martial” is this epigram, rhyming by hemistichs, be- 
sides the final sounds, and all the rhymes being the same :— 


(3 *Pugio quem curvis signat brevis orbita remis, 
Stridentem gelidis hunc salo tinxit aquis.” 


Nor is this singularity of occasional rhymes unknown in the 
Greek poets. In Theocritus, we find the following :— 


Hyvdé ye wav ddeia x & Kumpig yeraoita 
AG3pn wsv verdana, Bapuv dave bupav Exoita, 0 


And in Anacreon’s Ode on Gold, are these verses :— 


“Iv, dv Oavéw ererdn, 
AG&y T1, % wagerdn.”” » 


In Homer also are these— 


As D'or’ Ads£ovdpoio démov aepixnarrd ixovo, 
Appirodos wev exsila Sodig ceri Epya rparovio. ¢ 


In the life of Homer, ascribed to Herodotus, are the following 
lines, said there to be the first ever composed by Homer. 


*Aldsiods Zeview xsyenucvov 762 douoo, 

Oj x60 ainsi Kupny Egiomida xoleny 
Nailers, Lagdnvng rida veiarov bLixdpor0 
"Au Spodiov rivovrss Udwe Ssiov rorapsoio 
"Eguov dwhevrog, bv dbavares réxsro Geis. 


In the epitaph of Moschus* on Bion, we find three out of six 
lines rhyming together by hemistichs : 


"ADAL, rai parorou wcv cera xo xderov GAwveros 
“Coepov ab Cdoves, xcs sig Frog AAAO Mioves, 
"Evdowss fu aca poxpov drépyova viryperov Uarvov." 


The modern English poets seldom admit as rhymes single 
unaccented or double syllables. But most of the rhymes in the 
classics, consist either of double syllables, like the second line 
quoted from Moschus, or of unaccented syllables, like the third 
from the same author. According to English rules, therefore, 


III ET 


am Id. tom. 6, p. 50 n Lib. 14, Ep. 33. o Id. 1, v. 94. p Od. 23, v. 4. 
r Herod. (Schwughaeuser’s Edit.) tom 4. p. 307. 
* Id. 3, v. 104, 106, 109. 


q Ul. lib. 3, v. 421. 
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we should find comparatively little rhyme, that would be admis- 
sible in grave and dignified composition. But if we go to the 
French school for precedent, we shall find abundance of good 
rhyme in the classics. Take for example, where the stress 1s 
not laid on the rhyming syllable, as in these lines from the 
Lutrin, 


“ Dans le reduit obscur d’une alcove enfoncée, 


S’éléve un lit de plume, a grands frais amassée.’”* 


Or where the accent is so divided, between the last and the 
penuli. or antepenult syllables of the line, that it is difficult to 
say whic, if any one, is particularly accented, as in Boileau’s 
Art of Poetry; 


** Voulez vous sur la scéne étaler des ouvrages, 
Ou tout Paris, en foule, apporte ses suffrages.”t = * 


It is obvious from the rhymes in Chaucer’s poetry, that the same 
practice prevailed in his day. Thus, in the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, we read “ pilgrimage, corage—reson, con- 
ditiou—heathenesse, worthinesse— Palatie, Turkie—visage, usage— 
reverence, conscience—maistrie, venerie—langage, mariage—con- 
fession, absolution—penance, pitance—pouraille, vitalle.” We 
doubt not that the pronunciation of Euglish was still, in Chau- 
cer’s day, deeply affected by the Norman pronunciation, as we 
see from the above, that the French orthography was very 
prevalent. If, in addition to this species of rhyme, we admit 
another poetical license, not uncommon with the French poets, 
viz. the use of the same word or syllable as a rhyme to itself, 
provided the meaning be different, (as though rhyme, as a 
species of versification, had any concern with the sense,i) we 
shall find another class of instances among the ancient poets. 
Perhaps, also, if we knew the pronunciation of their languages, 
we should meet with many more, just as a person unacquainted 
with French, would be at a loss to conceive how embrassemens, 
soldats, corps, secrets, tresors, could be rhymes to vents, trepas, 
ressorts, frais, morts. None of these, certainly, would an Eng- 
lish ear suspect to be intended as rhymes. Even in English, 
there are terminations called half or imperfect rhymes, which, 
we are told, “‘the delicate ears of a Pope or an Addison, would 


* Chant. 1, v. 57. t Chant. I, v. 11. 

t “Rhyme,” says Bielfield, “is made for the ear, and not for the eye: therefore, 
in all doubtful cases, that is to decide.” Vol. ii. Univ. Erud. p.196. And yet 
Boileau and Racine, “les deux meilleurs versificateurs Francois,” as La Harpe 


calls them, acted on the received principle of their day, that a rhyme to the eye 
was admissible. Voltaire, says La Harpe, “ qui rime bien moins richement que ces 
deux poetes. est pourtant celui qui a insisté le premier, sur la necessité de rimer, 
principalement pour Voreillé.”—-Cours de Lit. tom vy. p. 114. 
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scarcely have acquiesced in, if such rhymes were really a 
blemish ;” but we certainly never feel the want of such, though 
hundreds of lines should be composed without them. We believe 
that the majority of readers would rather not have their com- 
pany. When scattered at distant intervals, they are tolerable; 
but they become a nuisance, when fourteen fic together, in solid 
phalanx, as at the beginning of Congreve’s translation of the 
eleventh satire of Juvenal: the rhymes of which ure, “feasts, 
guests—treat, state—worth, forth—jests, feasts—grown, town— 
blood, good—advice, choice. On such principles of poetical 
license, in English and French verse, we may then expect to 
find a far greater number of rhymes, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, than we should have believed possible, as any one may 
easily discover, who will make the experiment. 

Still, however, numerous as may be perfect and imperfect, 
double and single rhymes, in the Latin and Greek writers, we 
do not believe that they were designed. Ginguené,* citing two 
passages of three lines each, from Ennius, says, ‘‘ Ciceron dans 
sa premicre ‘Tusculane, cite deux passages du vieil Ennius, 
chacun de trois vers: les vers du premier finissant par trois 
verbes, terminés en escere, ceux du second par trois verbes, 
terminés en ari.t Ce ne peut avoir été une distraction du poete, 
I] regardoit done cette consonance comme un moyen de plaire, 
ou produire un effet quelconque.” 

We are very willing to believe, Ennius may have noticed these 
rhymes, after he had written them; but we should as soon be- 
lieve, that the author of the Century of Triplet anigmast{ (some- 
times ascribed to Lactantius) intended the twentieth and twenty- 
sixth to be in rhyme, as to admit the correctness of Gingueneé’s 
opinion. ‘The truth is, nothing more readily escapes our notice, 
than adventitious circumstances, when we are looking at an ob- 
ject, “‘diverso intuitu.”” We believe, that Heald, the translator 

, of Casimir’s beautiful Ode to his lyre, (his noblest ode in the 
opinion of Heron—Let. on Lit. p. 293) did not observe, nor do 
we believe, that one out of twenty readers of Drake’s Literary 
Hours§ ever observed, that the second and fourth lines of the last 


* Tom 1, p. 328. 

t “Colum mitescere, arbores frondescere, 

Vites lewtifice pampinis pubescere, 

Rami baccarum ubertate incurvescere.”’ 

“ Hee omnia vidi inflammari, 

Priamo vi vitam evitari, 

Jovis aram sanguine turpari.”’ 

Ennius in deseribing his birth-place, has a curious line rhyming by hemistichs : 
‘Non sumus Romane?, qui fuimus ante Rudinet.” 
+ Coll. Pisaur, tom. 5, p. 32. § Vol. ii. No. 25, p. 104. 
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stanza, end with the same word away. In like manner, not one 
out of hundreds of those, who have read or sung the hymn, be- 
ginning,—** Father of Mercies in thy word,” &c. has ever no- 
ticed that the rhyme of the second and third lines of the stanza 
are the same syllables, delight, light. We can readily believe 
that the Luiin writers, whe introduced rhymes, in the way here- 
tofore mentioned, rarely noticed them, but may have been some- 
times conscious of their presence : and possibly may not have 
rejected them, in one or two singular instances, though observed 
before they were actually written down. But we think the better 
opinion to be, that they were as litile the result of design, as the 
irregular rhymes, which are found, in some instances, scattered 
profusely, yet obviously, without premeditation, as in Seneca’s 
obituary poem of sixty-one lines,* and in the Adoneum vetus de 
nea preserved by Terentianus Maurus.t Some may perhaps 
suppose, that the occasional rhymes in the classics, may be re- 
ferred to choice, in the same manner as we meet with two Spon- 
dees at the end of a hexameter, in the Ancient Poets; and in 
our own, with an occasional triplet or Alexandrine. That rhyme 
may have been originally used, merely as an occasional orna- 
ment, either in parts of an entire poem, or in one small poem, 
as distinguished from others of a similar class, we readily admit. 
‘*Rhyme,” says Mr. Turner,j speaking of the poem of Judith, 
‘seems to have been occasionally in the contemplation of the 
author.” He had just before quoted a passage of twenty-seven 
lines, of which the eight first are in rhyme, and he then cites 
five more from the same description, and many rhyming lines 
may be traced in the poem. But, it is clear, that the rhyme 
used, was only an occasional ornament, and quite distinct from 
the general metre or rhythm of the poem. ‘‘ Layamon’s vegsi- 
fication,” says Ellis,” is no less remarkable than his language. 
Sometimes, he seems anxious to imitate the rhymes and to adopt 
the regular number of syllables, which he had observed in his 
original : at other times, he disregards both, either because he 
did not consider the laws of metre, or the consonance of final 
sounds, as essential to the gratification of his readers, or because 
he was unable to adopt them, throughout so long a work, from 
the want of models in his tative language, on which to form his 
style. In the ‘Greco-Barbarous” translation of the story of 
Florius and Platzflora, Warton has given us three stanzas of 
eight lines each, the first of which is rhymed: that is the first 
four lines rhyme alternately, and the last four in couplets ; while 


* Matt. Corp. Poet. Lat. +P. Burm. § i. Catal. Poet. Latin. tom. i. p. 724. 
$2T. A. 8. 3s. r 1 vol. Specimen. p. 74. § 1 vol. p. 356. 
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the two last lines of the second and third stanzas rhyme also in 
couplets. ‘To the same cause, that is the idea of occasional or- 
nament, we ascribe the eight lines of rhyme, the four first alter- 
nately and the four last in couplets, with which Aldhelm closes 
his poein of two thousand four hundred and forty-three lines— 
“de laude Virginum*.” We should as soon judge these to be 
matter of accident, as the rhymes, which occur at the end of the 
scenes and acts of many English plays. Ifany such specimens 
of rhyme could be found in the classics, as the Greek stanza, 
the lines of Aldhelm, or the extract from the Poem of Judith, 
we should concede to Greece and Rome the invention of rhyme. 
But against this, we are sure, the classical scholars would pro- 
test. 

Our conclusion then from ali the preceding facts and remarks, 
is, that rhyme was purely accidental in the classics ; sometimes, 
though very seldom observed, either by the writer or the read- 
er ;—but if we look forward to the school of Salernum, (in the 
twelfth century) with their medical doctrines in more than one 
thousand two hundred lines of Latin rhyme, we are convinced, 
that there must have been a progress from the scattered, unin- 
tentional rhymes of Homer and Virgil, to that period, when Latin 
rhymes were so common and so numerous, that it seemed less 
a privilege to be, than not to be a poet. Let us see if we cannot 
trace this progress naturally from the elements already furnished. 

‘‘ Prima pauci cernunt, postrema plerique,” says Cicero, and 
this we think precisely what might have been expected, from the 
corruption of taste, which beginning soon after the Augustan 
age, passed from the twilight of that day, to the midnight of the 
dark ages. Let us review some of those poetical triflers (prior 
to the date, which we shall fix to the intentional use of rhyme, 
as a determinate species of versification), to whom might have 
been addressed, in good earnest, the memorable pleasantry of 
Cardinal d’Este to Ariosto, on perusing the Orlando Furioso, 
* Dove Diavolo, Messer Ludovico, avete pigliate tante coglio- 
nerie ?”’ We have seen, that, as early as the fifth century before 
the Christian ra, Pindar had commenced the affectation of 
a Lipogrammatic Ode :+ and Sotades in the third century, had 
introduced the practice of writing that species of verse, in which 
the lines are the sme, whether read backwards or forwards.t 


*2T.A. S. p. 336. t 3d No. So. Rev. p. 33. 

t Sidonius Apollinaris has left some Latin specimens in his 14th Epis. 9th Bk. 
and Father Pompery of Vienna, as though emulating the example and motive of 
Petrarch in writing his Africa, has erected a monument in honour of the inventor 
of Sotadical verse, in a poem of five hundred lines, each of which is the same, 
ge from left to right, or from right to left. See also 6 Batt. Princ. de 

at. p. 61. 
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Such a poem would doubtless be esteemed in the days of corrupt 
taste, in very deed, as Petronius saith, ‘ fasciculus munditia- 
rum ;” though we should be disposed to class such writers, not 
as artists, but as tradesmen: and worthy of those days only, when 
poetry was one of the incorporate trades of German cities ; and 
the burghers obtained the freedom of that, as of any other cor- 
poration. ‘There have been almost always persons, whose wri- 
tings, exemplify literally and scrupulously the sentiment of 
Horace, “ labor ipse voluptas :”’ persons, who are a practical con- 
futation of Master Gildon’s thoughts on Mrs. Aphara Behn, 
‘* that poetry is begot and born in pleasure, but oppressed and 
killed by pain.” Such writings were the egg, the altar, &c. of 
Symmias Rhodius, the versus anacyclici of Rufinus, the centones 
Homerici of Pelagius and Eudocia, the Alphabet poems of the 
Anthology, and the perfect divan of the Arabians,* the bouts- 
rimeés of Dulot, and the ridiculous rhymes of Marot, called La 
Fraternisee, L’enchainée, &c. The history of literature in every 
age, shows a tendency of the mind to such trifles. And surely, 
if Homer condescended to write “ The Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice,” the solemn Goff,—* Cupid’s Whirligig,”’ and Cowper— 
** Johnny Gilpin,” we have not much reason to be surprised, that 
ordinary minds should take a pleasure in the anagram and 
acrostic, the charade and enigma. If Malebranche could not 
read the most sublime verses without disgust, we may well ima- 
gine that thousands would be pleased with John Gilpin, who 
could not enjoy the Task. How many, in like manner, would ad- 
mire the fantastic tomb of Sir Julius Cesar, (sculptured in the 
form of a deed of ruffled parchment, in allusion to his office as 
Master of the Rolls), more than Girardon’s noble monument 
to Cardinal Richelieu. 

To retrace then our steps, we are not surprised, on the de- 
cline of Roman literature, that any thing should have been 
courted as a beauty, which possessed the attraction of novelty, 
especially of singularity. Rhyme, indeed, if taste be the arbiter, 
is as inconsistent with the genius of Latin and Greek versifi- 
cation, as the hexameters of Passerat and Southey, are with 
the French and English languages. If then, in the ages which 
followed that of Augustus, a false and corrupt taste prevailed so 
extensively, in sentiment as well as in style, we are ready to 
believe, that in the anxiety for the curious and the strange, the 


*«Un divan parfait a leurs yeux est celui au le potte a réguli¢rement suivi daus 
ses vers toutes les lettres de l’Alphabet; car ils ont le goit de la géne sans harmo- 
nie.” J Sism. 61. 
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occasional rhyme in the classics could not have escaped notice. 
Nor is this at all improbable, when we consider how purely 
accidental) have been many of the most ingenious and valuable 
inventions and discoveries, such as Glass, the Peruvian Bark, 
Coffee, Mezzotinto, the Spy-Glass, and the Corinthian Capital. 
Thousands had doubtless heard the succession of sounds from 
the anvil, had seen the wounded murex on the shore, the win- 
nowing of wheat, and the curvature of the beach, and yet not 
one of all the multitudes, who had witnessed those things, 
before Pythagoras, Melcartus, Kepler, and James Moore, ever 


took from them the hint of musical notes, of the 'Tyrian dye, of 


the centripetal and centrifugal forces, and of the appropriate 
contour of the breakwater. The instant that any one was 
struck by the casual rhymes in the classics, if he were a writer 
of no taste, we might venture to pronounce, with absolute cer- 
tainty, that he would regard the discovery as a prize. Now, it 
so happens, that the two earliest writers, in whom we have 
found distinct, unquestionable traces of rhyme, undoubtedly inten- 
tional, are both pre-eminent sinners against good taste. ‘The 
first, is Commodianus Afer, who lived at the end of the third, 
or beginning of the fourth century.* ‘* He has left us a philo- 
logical curiosity, in a series of attacks on the Pagan super- 
stitions, composed in what are meant to be verses, regulated by 
accent, instead of by quantity.” The second, is Publilius Op- 
tatianus Porphyrius, the author of the Altar, Acrostic, Pipe, 
and Organ in Verse, and of those odd, ridiculous compositions, 
so checkered with lines of red letters, across those of black 
letters, that we might almost suppose the poet had employed a 
surveyor, to lay out his ground-plan, from field-notes of angles 
and triangles, courses and distances. Commodianus lived at 
the end of the third, or beginning of the fourth century, and 
Porphyrius wrote A. D. 326. The work of Commodianus con- 
sists of eighty parts, called Instructions, all but the last, being 
acrostical. The eizhtieth is entitled ‘“‘Gazci Nomen,” con- 
taining twenty-six lines, all in rhyme: and what is more re- 
markable, we have here the supposed Arabic model of one pre- 


* 4 Hall, M A. p. 168. We are rather disposed, however, to believe with the 
learned Dodwell, in his Dissert. de Commod. tate, Oxon. 1698. that Commodi- 
anus lived at the end of the second, or beginning of the third century, because 
Commodianus only counts two hundred years from the Saviour, and speaks of the per- 
secutions against the Christian Church as still raging (Vid. Fb. Bib. Lat. tom. ii. 
pp. 244-5.) The tenth and last persecution ceased 311, so that he must have 
written, at least four hundred years, before the invasion of Spain by the Moors: 
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vailing rhyme ; for the vowel o ends every line. We insert the 
poem below, as in every respect a curiosity.* 

No one, after reading these lines, can readily believe such a 
specimen of rhyme to be accidental. We have heard of extra- 
ordinary coincidences, of Muncer and the Rainbow, of Peutman 
and the Earthquake, of Protogenes and the Sponge, of the two 
Johnsons and Father Paul’s History; but such a series of 
accidental coincidences, as these twenty-six lines exhibit, would 
be altogether incredible. The imperfect character of these 


* GAZAI NOMEN. 


Incole Czlorum futuri cum Deo Christo 
Tenente principium, vidente cuncta de celo. 
Simplicitas, bonitas habitet in corpore vestro 
Irasci nolite sine causa fratri devoto. 
Recipietis enim quidquid feceritis ab illo. 

Hoc placuit Christo resurgere mortuos imo 
Cum suis corporibus, et quos ignis ussit in evo. 
Sex millibus annis completis mundo finito 
Vertitur interea celum tenore mutato. 
Comburuntur enim impii tunc igni divino 

Ira Dei summi ardet creatura gemendo. 
Digniores, stemmate et generati preclaro, 
Nobilesque viri sub Antichristo devicto, 

Ex precepto Dei rursum viventis in evo, 
Mille quidem annis ut serviant sanctis et alto, 
Sub jugo servili. ut portent victualia collo 

Ut iterum autem judicentur regno finito. 
Nullificantes Deum, completo millessimo anno, 
Ab igne peribunt, cum montibus ipsi loquendo. 
In bustis, et tumulis omnis caro redditur acto, 
Demerguntur inferno. trahunt penas in #vo. 
Ostenduntur illis et legunt gesta de czlo, 
Memoria prisca debito, et merita digno, 
‘Merces in perpetuo secundum facta tyranno. 
Omnia non possum comprehendere parvo libella, 
Curiositas docti conveniet nomen in isto. 


We are so accustomed to take ournotions of rhyme from the single accented rhymes at 
English, or from the double rhymes of Italian poetry, having the accent on the penult, 
that we hardly seem willing to admit these lines of Commodianus, to be rhyme. But 
if we consider that every one of these final syllables is long, and must have been there- 
fore pronounced with a fulness and distinctness, fully equivalent to the accent on our 
final syllables, we must admit that a Roman ear would acknowledge them as excel- 
lent rhymes, although we should deny them that character. Besides, a great pra- 
portion of French and Provencal rhyme must be rejected, on the same principle, and 
all the admitted rhymes of Hilary, Damasus, Ambrose, of Ambrose’s imitators, of 
Aldhelm, Boniface, Ethilwald, Bede, &c. &c. must be equally rejected. We cannot 
regard this poem, as merely an instance of that affectation, which seeks to terminate 
every line with the same letter. That is strictly true of consonants; but the instant 
you adopt a vowel termination, unless tye last syllable consist merely of that 
vowel, the poet passes at once from the affectation of an identi'y of literal termi- 
nations, to the similarity of syllabic final sounds; and these are rhyme. In these 
lines of Commodianus, every line ends in a long syllable, composed of a consonant 
and a vowel, whereas, in the Latin song for the adeane soldiery, (Sism. tom. i. 


p. 27, N.) admitted as an unquestionable instance of assonant rhyme, the termi- 
nations are constantly changing from the simple vowel to the eousonant and vowel- 
and from the long to the short vowel. 


L. Ill.—=NO. 0. 33 
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rhymes, being neither the accented rhyming syllables of Eng- 
lish, nor the double rhymes of Spanish and I[talian poetry, nor 
even the peculiar rhymes of French verse (already spoken of), 
does certainly indicate this specimen, as the original of modern 
rhyme.* It has seemed to us very probable, that Commodi- 
anus being a Christian, and writing sacred poetry against the 
Pagans, might have desired to find out a mode of versification, 
which should distinguish sacred from profane poetry. Does it 
not indeed appear to be a very remarkable fact, that the rhyme 
found in the Latin writers, after the decline of letters, makes its 
appearance co-existently with the establishment of Christianity, 
and in Christian writers: and this too, at a time when classic 
versification and pronunciation had undoubtedly disappeared 
extensively, throughout the Roman empire. Pliny, in his memo- 
rable Epistle to Trajan, and Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, 
inform us, that the Christians assembled to sing sacred songs ; 
and the Epistles in the New Testament, show that the practice 
prevailed in the earliest times of the Church. Doubtless, the 
first hymns of the Christians were either the Psalms of David, 
or imitations of them. ‘That the versification of the heathen 
poets would not be adopted, in the composition of Christian 
hymns, seems obvious; at all events, not until after the acces- 
sion of Constantine. But we might well expect an earlier 
effort at a species of composition totally different from the 
forms of Greek and Roman verse. Accordingly, we find that 
Commodianus, in his forty-ninth and fifty-eighth Instructions, 
has prepared the way for the complete rhymed poem, No. 80. 
May he not have executed the two former, in such a manner as 
to insure the merit of the discovery, without disclosing the plan 
so obviously, as is done in the last Instruction ; just as Leibnitz 
published in the Acta Eruditorum of Leipsic, his scheme of 
differential calculation, so as to disclose neither the method nor 


* We have not had the pleasure of seeing several writers, who have treated the 
subject of rhyme. T. Swift, who has an elaborate dissertation, in the ninth volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, says little or nothing, as we have 
been informed, of Latinrhymes. Muratori, it seems from Ginguené, tom, i. p.244, 

s no farther back, than St- Columbanus, in the sixth century. Sharon Turner, 
his vindication of the Welsh Bards, (4 F-dinb. Rev. 2S) has enumerated eleven 
authors, between the sixth and ninth centuries, in whom rhyme occurs, aud has 
even traced it into the fourth century to St. Augustine, who died A. D. 430. See 
also 2, T’. A. S. p. 349. Hallam also notices the rhymes of Austin, (vol. iv. p. 169) 
but though he quotes Commodianus, p. 168, he is silent as to his rhymes. rwhitt 
appears to have gone no farther back, than Ambrose and Damasus, (1 Rits. Metric. 
Rom. Diss. xviii.); and Pelloutier, in his memoirs of the Celtic language, does not 
ascend higher than the seventh century, (1 Wart. 2 Diss. N.r.) As far, therefore, 
as we have been abie to ascertain, it appears that the specimens offered are not of 
= — ye than Damasus, who died 384. There are —_ essays in the + 

eologia, (vol. xiv. pp. 168,204), which we have not had an o i 
poem i. pp ) ppartunity 
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the object.* Leibnitz, it is true, was detected by the comsum- 
mate mathematical science of the brothers, James and John 
Bernouilli: and if Commodianus had not left the eightieth 
poem, we might have considered the nineteenth of Porphyry, as 
proof that he had discovered the contrivance of his predecessor. 

The next specimen of Latin rhyme, which we shall offer, is 
from Publilius Optatianus Porphyrius, who wrote his pieces 
about A. D. 326, a little before the murder of Crispus by Con- 
stantine. His fourth and twenty-sixth poems,t+ leave on the 
mind 2 doubt, whether rhyme was contemplated; because the 
intention seems to be the repetition of the same words, not of the 
same sounds. But the nineteenth poem of seven lines, cannot 
possibly be mistaken, not only on account of the obvious rhyme, 
but because the poet, faithful to his own taste, has not only 
ended, but has commenced every line with the letter a; and 
the first halves of six out of the seven lines rhyme with each 
other in as. But if any one should be such a sceptic as still to 
doubt, he has only to examine the Carmen Quadratum (as 
Aidhelm calls his address to the Abbess Maxima, which the 
reader will find on the same page, (51) and, in this specimen of 
‘*the loves of the triangles,” he will see, from the excessive 
attention paid to every letter of every line, that the author must 
have designed the similar terminations of his lines. Indeed, 
that the same letter at the beginning and end of his lines was 
indispensable, is obvious from an inspection of this “tesselated 
pavement,” this ‘* pavement of square within square,” to use 
Mr. Burkes’s phrases. It is possible that our Philoponus (labor- 
lover) may not have designed the rhyme, because he had his 
eye on a different object ; but we think it much more likely that 
he had both in view. When, however, we call to mind the 
Sortes Virgiliane of Charles 1. and Falkland; the singular fate 
of the Somnium Astronomicum of Kepler; and the very odd 
coincidence of Ariosto’s father scolding him accidentally, just 
as he had stopped in the composition of a comedy, at a similar 
scene, we are disposed to admit it to be possible. Our readers, 
however, may judge for thinselves.} 

* Newton, in like manner, (vol. viii. Biog. Dy. in 12 vols. 8vo. p: 586) in 1676, 
explained his invention of infinite series, and yet concealed it by a transposition of 
the letters, that make up the two fundamental propositions, into an alphabetical 
order. So also, Algebra, as far as the Arabians knew it, ees | to quadratic 
equations, was in the hands of some Italians, and was preserved nearly 300 years as 


a secret, though without any conception of its importance.—4 Hall, 395. 
t Coll. Pis. tom. v. pp. 39, 57. 


t Alme tuas laurus etas sustollet in astra, 
Aurea lux vatum silve mihi premia serva, 
Aucta Deo virtus‘musas magis ornat aperta, 
Aurea victorem pietas sonat ubere lingua, 
Aonios latices pietas juvat, armaque diva, 
Aucgusti florem pietas juvat arma tropea, 
Aonii fratice pietas juvat ubere gleba. 
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Commodianus is the second Christian Latin Poet, and Por- 
phyrius the fourth, (for it is very doubtful, whether we have any 
poetry of Lactantius): and it is singular how the succession of 
rhymers is kept up, especially in the fourth century. Hilary, 
who died 367 or 368, follows Porphyrius: and in him we find 
such remarkable specimens of rhyme, that it would be useless 
to go farther, were it not desirable to establish such a series of 
rhymers in the fourth century, as to leave no doubt that Chris- 
tian Latin Europe was perfectly familiar with rhyme, three 
hundred years before the invasion of Spain. Hilary has left us 
three hymns, “ De Epiphania,” “Jejunantium,” and in “ Dies 
Pentecostes :”’* the first and third of six quatrains, and the 
second of five. ‘The first is not only complete in all its rhymes, 
but eight end in wm, and as many in e, counting @ asone. The 
second is not at all remarkable, compared to the first, though 
its rhymes are all perfect except, one couplet. The third has 
only two rhymes in each quatrain. We copy the first hymn 
below, for the satisfaction of our readers.t Damasus, who died 
383, and who is said to have introduced into the Church ser- 
vice, the chanting of the Hallelujah, furnishes our next speci- 
men. He has left us a hymn,j ‘“ De Sancta Agatha Martyre,” 
containing six quatrains of rhymed couplets, except the first in 
the fifth verse ; which may have rhymed according to the pro- 
nunciation of that day. Our readers will find it in the note. 


* Coll. Pis. tom. vi. p. 275. t Coll. Pis. tom. v. v. 94. 


t Jesus refulget omnium § Martyris ecce dies Agathe 





Pius redemptor gentium, 
Totum genus fidelium 
Laudes celebret dramatum. 


Quem stella natum fulgida 
Monstrat micans per &thera, 
Magosque duxit previa 
Ipsius ad cunabula. 


Illi cadentes parvulum 
Pannis adorant obsitum, 
Verum fatentur et deum 
Munus ferendo mysticum. 


Denis ter annorum cyclis 
Jam partes vivens temporis, 
Lympham petit baptismatis 
Cunctis carens contagiis. 


Felix Johannes mergere 
fllum tremescit flumine, 
Potest suo qui sanguine 
Peccata mundi tergere. 


Nos, Christe, subnixa prece 
Omnes precamur, protege, 
Qui precipis rubescere 
Aque potenter hydrie. 





Virginis emicat eximiz. 
Christus eam sfbi qua sociat, 
Et diadema duplex decorat. 
Stirpe decens, elegans specie, 
Sed magia cotlian haus Ede. 
Terrea prospera nil reputans, 
Jussa Dei sibi corde ligans. 


Fortior hac trucibusque viris 
Exposuit sua membra flagris : 
Pectore quam fuerit valido, 
Torta mamilla docet patulo. 


Deliciz cui carcer erat, 

Pastor ovem Petrus recreat. 
Letior inde, magisque flagrans, 
Cuncta flagella concurrit ovans. 
Ethnica turba rogum fugiens, 
Hujus et ipsa meretur opem, 
Quos fidei titulus decorat, 

His Venerem magis ipsa premat. 


Jam renidens quasi sponsa Pole 
Pro misero rogita Damaso. 

Sic tua festa coli faciat, 

Se celebrantibus ut faveat. 
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The next poet is Ausonius, who died about 392, after fulfilling 
Juvenal’s prediction, that, if fortune favoured, the Rhetorician 
might become Consul. He was certainly a Christian, though 
L’ Advocat denies that he could have been a Bishop, because of 
his indecent centos; as though the same mode of argument 
would not prove, that Alexander VI. and Leo X. were never 
Popes ; Swift, not a Dean; and Sterne, not a Clergyman. 
We consider these lines as a specimen of intentional, not of 
accidental rhyme; because there are so many instances in his po- 
ems of three or four lines, in which, according to Malcolm Laing,* 
a poet, who did not desire to avoid rhyme, could hardly have 
missed it from the correspondences of genders and numbers. 
We copy below the rhymes of Ausonius, being the thirtieth 
Epigram.t 

We shall now cite the rhymes of another author—Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, who shares in common with Minos, Pindar, 
Plato, Lucan, and Gregory Nazianzen, the fabled homage of 
the bees. Cave pronounces all the hymns, ascribed to Ambrose, 
to be doubtful : while Harles in his “ Notitia,” Fabricius in his 
‘¢ Bibliotheca,”’ and Schoell, in his ‘‘ Histoire de la Literature 
Romaine,” reject some as spurious, while they acknowledge 
others (without particularising all) tobe genuine. Mattaire, whom 
Dibdin calls “a sound scholar and careful editor,” gives all the 
hymns as genuine: and the Collectio Pisaurensis does the same: 
following, it would seem, the examples of George Cassander, of 
Ehinger, and of George Fabricius. But the Benedictines of 
St. Maur, in the second volume of their edition, of the works of 
Ambrose, Paris, 1691, (the best ever published) have admitted 
only twelve hymns as genuine, confining themselves, says I. M. 
Schroeckh, in his Ecclesiastical History,j to those, which are 
ascribed to him by Augustin, Cassiodorus, and other distinguished 
writers, as early as the ninth century, and we learn from Fabri- 
cius§ that the seven on the seven days of creation, are admitted 
as part of the twelve genuine hymns. From our imperfect means 
of reference, we have been able to identify only eleven; but 
these establish conclusively the Bishop of Milan’s familiarity 


* 3d No. South. Rev. p. 58. 
t Myobarbum Liberi patris signo marmoreo in villa nostra omnium deorum argu- 
menta habentis. 
Ogygia me Bacchum vocat. 
Osirin Egyptus putat. 
Mysi Phanacen nominant. 
Dionyson Indi existimant. 
Romana sacra Liberum. 
Arabica gens Adoneum. 
Lucaniacus Pantheum. e 


t Tom. xiv. p. 314. § Biblioth. Latin. tom. ii. p. 233 
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with rhyme. Indeed, if we were to grant that all but the seven 
were spurious, the forgeries themselves would prove our position : 
for the obvious rhymes in parts of several and the entire hymn* 
‘“‘ tempore paschali dicendus,” of twenty-four lines, in six quat- 
rains of rhyming couplets, show that the contriver of the furge- 
ries was aware of the rhyme in Ambrose, and knew that his 
imitation of them, in ¢his particular, would be a mark of genu- 
ine, not of spurious compositions. Ambrose, says Pelagius, 
** Scriptorum inter Latinos, flos quidem speciosus enituit :” and 
no doubt, according to the taste of those days, the rhymes of 
Ainbrose were estecmed as admirable, as the Euphuism of John 
Lily in his age. If Ambrose himself had had a classic taste, 
when he found the vulgar admiring his gingling terminations, 
he would have laid them aside, as Bruschius, when his fine suit 
of new clothes attracted the vulgar homage, cast them off, “ as 
slaves, that had usurped their masters honors.” 

But let us examine these seven hymns on the seven days of 
creation, in proof of our position. The seventh hymn, on the Sab- 
bath, consists of eight quatrains, and only one couplet rhymes.t 
But the other six hymns have such remarkable resemblances as 
to show, that they are all constructed with a view to rhyme. 
Each of the six contains only four quatrains, as though the poet 
felt, that a Sabbath day’s journey, in poetry at least, ought to be 
double of that of any week day. The six first poems contain 
ninety-six lines, of which fifty rhyme in couplets, and forty not 
atall: nor are the rhyming lines for the most part scattered. 
Thus, in the first and second, eight are together ; in the third, 
ten ; in the fourth, seven ; in the fifth, eight ; and in the sixth, 
six. ‘lhe rhymes are chiefly found in the latter half of each 
hymn. We content ourselves with quoting below only the two 


* Coll. Pis. tom. v. p. 156. 


t This hymn is quoted by St. Augustine, (Confess. L. 9, c. 12, § 5), who speaks 
in the 6th c. of the same book of his weeping at hearing hymns andcanticles, being 
exceedingly moved by the voices of the harmonious church. And in ch. 7, he 
mentions that at this time (the persecution of Ambrose by the Arian Empress— 
Mother oo it was appointed that hymns and psalms should be sung, aiter the 
manner of the East, that the people might not languish with weariness and sorrow; 
which practice, says he, was retained there, and was followed by many or most of 
the congregations in the rest of the world. It seems to us somewhat singular, that 
no European scholar, as far as we are acquainted, has connected with the inquiry 
into the origin of rhyme, the state of sacred poetry in the Greek and Eastern 
churches, both ancient and modern. In the Preliminary Memoir to Pinkerton’s 
translation of Platon’s State of the Greek Church in Russia, we are told, that Chris- 
tianity was introduced in 988 ; that the faith of the Greek church, with all its ordi- 
nances, rites and ceremonies has been preserved, nearly in their original state ; and 
that the greater part of the service consists of psalms and hymns. The modern 
Greek has its rhymes, as we see by the specimens cited in the appendix to Byron’s 
notes to the second Canto of his Childe Harold. He has also given us specimens 


ef Albanian or Arnaout rhyme in the thirtieth note to the second Canto. 
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last stanzas of the first and fourth hymns, as containing satis- 
factory proofs of intentional rhyme.* Grotius argued against 
chance, by throwing down repeatedly the letters of his name, to 
see whether they would fall in the order of ‘ Hugo Grotius.” 
To believe, that fifty-two of these ninety-six final words, could 
have been selected and arranged, as they now stand, except 
with a view to rhyme, is impossible. If it be asked, why do not 
all the lines rhyme, and why is the series sometimes broken by 
adjacent couplets,? that do not rhyme, we reply, that the termi- 
nations, teneat, comprimant,—ordinem, homini—and tuis, immun- 
ditiam—may very well have been tolerated in the infancy of 
rhyme, when we find, in Sternhold and Hopkins, caterpillar and 
grasshopper ; in Oldham, I and thee, tree and by ; in Dryden, form 
and man, wish and bliss ; in Addison, views and boughs, and in 
Pope, vice and destroys. 

After this examination of the hymns, it is almost superfluous 
to say more; yet, we cannot resist the claim, which the hymn to 
the ‘Trinity has upon us, this being one of the number admitted 
by the Benedictines to be genuine. We accordingly place it 
below, for the inspection of our readers.{ It seems a little re- 
markable, that each of the poets (Commodianus, Porphyrius, 
Hilary, Damasus, Ausonius and Ambrose), should have left but 
one poem complete in all its rhymes. Some of them, as Ambrose 
and Hilary, in the hymns already mentioned, and Cemmodianus 

~ « Ne mens gravata crimine, 
Vite sit exul munere: 


Dum nil perenne cogitat, 
Seseque culpis illigat.” 


“ Celorum pulset intimum, 
Vitale tollat premium : 
Vitemus omne noxium, 
Purgemus omne pessimum.”’ 


“Ut noctibus, vel*lumini, 
Diremptoris terminum, 
Primordiis et mensium 
Signum daret notissimum.” 


“ Dlumina cor omnium, 
Absterge sordes mentium, 
Resolve culpe vinculum, 
Everte moles criminum.” 


+ To show that oocasional departure from rhyme is not to be regarded as proof, 
that the author considered himself as not writing in rhyme, we need only refer to the 
Moallakat, where we shall find in Amriolkais, nineteen deviations in seventy-five 
lines ; in Tarafa, fifteen in one hundred and three ; in Amru, sixteen in one hundred 
and seven, &c. 


t HYMNUS. 
O Lux beata Trinitas! Te mane laudom carmine, 
Et principalis unitas, Te deprecamur vespere, 
Jam sol recedit igneus, Te nostra supplex gloria 


infunde lumen cerdibus. Per cuncta laudet secula. 
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in his forty-ninth and sixty-eighth Instructions (the first contain- 
ing thirteen lines, of which eleven end in e, the second nine, of 
which seven end in i) have given sufficient proofs, if they had not 
left complete poems, that they understood what rhyme was ; yet 
chose to employ it only in part.* It is worthy also of notice, 
that the first of these rhymers gives us, in each of the three po- 
ems above mentioned, specimens not only of rhyme but of the 
monorhyme, triumphantly referred to as exclusively Arabic. What 
then can our learned Orientalists say for their favourite theory, 
when we have such proof, that even the monorhyme was known in 
Italy, four hundred years before the invasion of Spain by the 
Arabians? Can these advocates of a Moorish origin insist, that 
Commodianus wrote after the Saracens had conquered Spain ; 
when it has been settled, without a view to the controversy about 
rhyme, that he lived four centuries before? But Andrés seems 
to have thought, that he enshrined in himself all the authority 
ascribed by his followers, to the great ‘ipse dixit” “of Magna 
Grecia, whilst he penned the following (supposed) unanswera- 
ble argument.” Certo eglié, che i versi Leonini e le rime per 
fette de due sillabe in uno Spondeéo, e di tré in uno dattilo quali 
soltanto servir potevano di modello alla volgare poesia, non si tro- 
vano con tale frequenza ne’ secoli anteriori all’ undecimo,+ che 


* If we were certain that the verses, “ de Glorid & Gaudiis Paradisi,” ascribed 
by George Fabricius, (Coll. Pisaur. tom. vi. p. 275) to St. Augustine, (who died A 
D. 430) were written in the fourth century, we should close our specimens with 
them. When, however, we consider the relation, in which Augustine stood te 
Ambrose, we shonld expect to find rhyme as a matter of course in his poetry. This 

em contains nineteen stanzas, consisting chiefly of six lines éach, the second, 

ourth and sixth of which generally rhyme, while the first, third and fifth do not.— 

Here again is another remarkable instance of such a beginning, as might, when 
coupled with the monorhyme of Commodianus, give rise to that very species of ver- 
sification (3d No. p. 33.) hitherto claimed as exclusively Arabian. 

t These dissyllable rhymes are of frequent occurrence in the classies. The lines 
of Ennius are specimens both of the dactyl and trochee (not spondee, as Andrés 
says; for this is much more rare). Roscommon speaks of the double rhymes of Thor 
and Woden ; the war-song of Clotaire is in double rhymes; the verses of Gotescale 
(1 Ritson. Diss. p. xix.) have rhymes both in dissyllables and trissyilables: those of 
Augustin are in trochaic rhyme ; those in Ethelwald’s poems are dacty! rhymes (2 T. 
A. 8. 358) : in the Latin lines on Athelstan, probably by a cotemporary, are both 
spondee and trochee rhymes: (2 T. A. S. 358). In the Latin poem, written at 
Constantinople, A. D. 707, thetwo first lines are spondee rhymes :— 

“‘ Alme Deus, rector qui mundi regna gubernas, 
Nec sinis absgue modo sedes fluitare supernas.”’ 
So also are those of the Epitaph on Ethelbert. who died 616:— 


“Rex Ethelbertus hic clauditur in Poliandro, 
Fana pians certus Christo meat absque Meandro.”’ 


Those on Dagobert, King of France, who died 715 :— 
‘“‘ Fingitur hac specie bonitatis odore refertus, 
Istius ecclesie fundator, rex Dagobertus.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the form adopted in Epitaphs is scarcely if ever origi- 
nal, perhaps with the single exception of that species so common with us, which is . 
really nothing but prose sentences, divided into unequal parts. ‘These rhyming Epi- 
taphs indicate then a much higher antiquity than their respective dates. 
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si possa ragionevolmente opinare gli Spagnuoli ed i Francesi 
poeti essere stati da quelle indotti a terminare con grata consa- 
nanza i lor versi.”” But after rhyme had been once introduced, 
though in its most simple and irregular form, who can doubt, 
that double and treble rhymes might very well grow up in time, not 
only as an improvement on but as an addition to single rhymes, 
just as all the varieties to be found in poetry, have originated 
from the progressive developement and application of the primi- 
tive, simple principle of rhyme. And why should we be anxious 
with Andrés and many of his fellow-worshippers of Arabic lite- 
rature, to ascribe the second and the third step in the progress of 
rhyme, to the Moors, when we must deny, on the proofs already 
offered, that they taught Christian Europe the first step, viz :— 
rhyme in its original form, as found in these Latin writers of 
the fourth century? It is to be remarked also, that the use of 
double and treble rhymes in the poetry of Southern Europe, 
arose naturally from the peculiarity of its languages, in accent- 
ing very rarely (compared to English for instance) the last syl- 
lable of words.* When, therefore, versification came to be 
cultivated by writers, and not merely by the travelling harper 
or minstrel, the resort to the double or the treble rhyme would 
follow as a matter of course, in the languages of the South of 
Europe, just as in English, the rhyme would be chiefly confined 
to the single, accented, last syllable of each line. 

But Andrés, not content with the argument, which seems to us 
of such easy refutation, treats with incredulity and ridicule the 
idea, that the rhymes of the vulgar dialects could have arisen 
from the Latin rhymes (alcuni epitaffii; alcune inscrizzioni, 
aleuni componimenti oscuri e nascosti, la maggior parte nelie 
chiese e ne’ cimeteri ed appena lette dalle persone ecclesiastiche) 
whose previous existence he is compelled to admit. Ginguene 
is net so confident as Andrés, though he seems to us more wil- 
ling to be as incredulous,+ for he states the claims of Latin 


* This singularity as to double and treble rhymes appears to us a great advantage, 
in English poetry over that of France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. * the three last 
especially, the perfect double rhyme belongs to dignified composition, and in French 
the imperfect double rhyme, as fatblesse, mollesse, enfoncée, amass¢e, is appropri- 
ated in like manner. But in English, except occasionally in the Spenserian stanza, 
double rhymes are scarcely admissible in any other than light poetry: “‘ Witness 
the double rhymes of Hudibras, which contribute no small share to its drollery.” 
Kaimes’ Elem. Crit. ch. xviii. § 4. vol. ii. p. 169. Indeed the compound double and 
treble rhymes of ludicrous verse, in the English poets, have all the effect of carica- 
ture. This they could not have; if we admitted as a general rule, double rhymes 
in grave poetry. 

t We have been pleased to find that Mr. Ritson (though somewhat extravagant 
and we think incorrect), is as incredulous of this Arabic origin, as ourselves. In his 
dissertation on Romance and Minstrelsy, (1 vol. Met. Rom. Diss. p. xx), he writes 
as follows, ‘“ neither is any thing known concerning the literature of the Moors,who 
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rhymes more distinctly and strongly than Andrés. We shall 
extract the whole passage from Ginguene’s work :* as our argu- 
ment to show the connection between our modern and the Latin 
rhymes, has reference to several of his views. 

‘* Muratori cite un rhythme de S. Colomban, qui date du 
sixieme siecle, et qui procede par distiques rimes; un autre de 
S. Boniface en petits vers, aussi rimes de deux en deux ; plusieurs 
autres tires d’un vieil antiphonaire du septieme ou huitieme 
siecle: et enfin un grand nombre d’exemples tires d’ancicennes 
inscriptions, epitaphes et autres monuments du moyen age, tous 
anterieurs de plusieurs siecles 4 celui de Leon. Ces exemples 
deviennent plus frequents, 4 mesure qu’on approche du douzieme 
siecle. Cest alors, que l’usage de ces rimes, tant du milieu du 
vers avec la fin, que des vers entre eux, devient presque general. 
On ne voit presque plus d’epitapbes, d’inscriptions, d’hynnes, 
ni de poémes, dont la rime ne fasse le principal ornement. C’est 
dans ce temps la méme, que naquit la poesie Provengale, et peu 
apres, la poesie Italienne. I] serait possible que ces vers latins 
rimeés; qu’on entendait dans les hymnes de l’eglise, eussent donné 
Pidee de rimer aussi les vers Provengaux et les vers Italiens. 
Mais la communication entre les Arabes et les Provencaux est 
evidente et immediate: les premiers offraient aux seconds des 
objets d’imitation plus attrayants: ce fut certainement des 


came over from Barbary, and settled in Spain in 711; nor is it at all probable or 
capable of proof, that even the Spaniards, much less any of the other nations of 
Europe had an opportunity of adopting any literary information, or did so, in fact, 
from a people, with whom they had no connection, but as enemies, whose language 
they never understood, and whose manners they detested: or would even have 
condescended or permitted themselves, to make such an adoption, from a set of infi- 
de! Barbarians, who had invaded, ravaged, and possessed themselves of some of the 
best and richest provinces of Spain; with whom they had confinual wars, till they 
at last drove them out of the country; whom in fact they always avoided, abhorred 
and despised. There is doubtless a prodigious number of Arabic poems in the 
library of the Escurial, which has been plundered from the Moors, but which no 
Spanish poet ever made use of, or in short, had ever access to.” Mons. Ginguené 
remarks, (Tom. i p. 208), that the Arabs require at the end of their lines sereral 
syllables (i. e. at least three) and sometimes even five Now Sismondi says, (Tom. 
i. p. 105) that the ‘Troubadours varied their rhymes in a thousand ways, crossing 
and interweaving them in such a manner, that the return of the same consonance 
regulates an entire strophe—and yet, notwithstanding this painstaking and love of 
variety, we find in the four hundred and fifty-one lines of Troubadour verse cited by 
him, only ten lines of trisy!lable rhymes; and none of four and five syllables. The 
true reason seems to be the admission of Andrés, “ nelle composigioni de’ Provene 
zali, non si scorge vestizio d’Arabica erudizione, ni v'é segno alcuno d’essersi for- 
mati i Provenzali poeti, su le poesie degli Arabi” (Tom. ii. p. 183.) We are the 
more disposed to doubt the Moorish claim, because if we except the debatable land 
of Troubadour poetry, we find no vestige of Hispano-Arabian influence in any of 
the departments of fiction, through the whole of European Literature. Can this be 
accounted for, if Andrés, Sismondi, Ginguené, &c. &c. be right? 


* Tom. i. pp. 241-242. 
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Arabes que les Provencaux prirent leur gout pour la poesie ac- 
compagnee de chant et d’instrumeuts: et il est probable que, 
frappes surtout de la rime dont ils n’avaient jusque-la conna 
Véemploi que dans les chants severes de l’eglise, ils ’admirent 
aussi dans leurs vers*.” 

As the language and poetry of Provencal France came first to 
perfection,? let us bestow a few reflections on them. The Greek 
colony at Marseilles (the Athens of the Gauls, as Cicero styles 
it) doubtless exercised a happy influence over the whole of Sou- 
thern Gaul (or Gallia Provineiat) ; especially afier its conquest 
by the Romans. Gallia Aquitania was the choicest of the four 
Roman divisions of Gaul, in civilization and improvement, as 
numberless monuments of art abundantly testify. Its Mediter- 
ranean commerce is alone sufficient to account for a vast supe- 
riority in wealth, intelligence, and generalimprovement. The 
genial climate and fertile sotl were additional causes: and its ex- 
emption from many of the disadvantages, attending frontier or 
remoter provinces, had a large share of influence over its des- 
tinies.§ ‘The Latin language also must have been more gene- 
raily diffused and better spoken there, than elsewhere in Gaul.|j 
When, therefore, the Visigoths settled in the South of France, 
they must have soon experienced the benign influence of all 
these causes. Accordingly, when the kingdom of Arles was 
founded by Bozon, A. D. 379, an era of great comparative 


* We have taken no notice any where of Leonine verses, although a subject, re- 
plete with curious and e: tertaining matter, as to their origin and varieties. Warton 
considers them (1 vol 1 Diss. N.r.) as rhymed hexameters and pentameters :— 
and Eberhardus Bethuniensis in his ‘Treatise de Versificatione gives us five different 
kinds. Fab. Bib Med. & Inf Lat. Leo. Inthis point of view then, we can only 
regard them as one modification of Latin rhyme, so well known inthe fourth cen- 
tury, and as actually employed in the epitaphs on Ethelbert and Dagobert, long 
before the age of Leonius. viz. the twelfth century. The specimens of Walter 
Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, distinguished by the honorary title of the Anacreon 
of the twelfth century, are among the best; though his celebrated drinking ode, 
(Mihi est propositum in taberna mori) is neither hexameter nor pentameter. 

t En rapportant la naissance de chaque langue au premier regne, ou chaque na- 
tion sembla acquérir de !a consistance, nous rangerons les langues romanes dans 
Pordre suivant. Provencal a la cour de Bozon, roi d’Arles 877, e87. Langue D’Oil, 
d’Oui, Roman Wallon ou Francais 4 celle de Guillanme Longue Ep(e fils de Rollo, 
duc de Normandie, 917-943 —Castillan, sous le regne de Ferdinand le Grand 1037, 
1065. Portugais sous Henri fondateur de la Monarchie 1995-1112. Italien sous 
Roger 1, roi de Sicile 1129-1154. 1 Sism. 37. 

$ Doubtless this is the origin of the name Provence, afterwards so celebrated in 
the literature of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Though confined, eventually, 
toa small portion of Southern Gaul, it gives a name to the literature of the whole ; 
for the Provencal poetry (after the death of Gillibert 1092, and the marriage of his 
daughters, Faydide with Alphonso, Count of Thoulouse, and Douce with Raymond 
Berenger, Count of Barcelona, (1 Sism. 84) was more cultivated in Languedoe, 
Dauphiny and Aguitain than in Provence, only eight or nine of one hundred and 
ten poets, being of Provence. 2 Burney on Mus. p. 246. 


§ Sism. tom. i. p. 83. 4 Pall. t71 
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peace, happiness and prosperity, commenced its career, prepar- 
ing the way, in modes then unimagined and even now but im- 
perfectly comprehended by men, for the brilliant, transitory 
glories of Troubadour literature. ‘ Major rerum—nascitur 
ordo.” 

Latin (we do not mean the classical dialect) was the language 
of Northern France, even for the people, in 622 and in #41. as 
appears from the songs on the victory of Clothaire and on the 
battle of Fontenai; so was it likewise of Northern Italy, as we 
have seen by the Latin song of thirty-six lines, written for the 
Modenese soldiery. In like manner, it continued the popular 
language of Provence ; though it experienced, in common with 
that of the northern emigrants, a more rapid decomposition, 
while the new dialect was forming more speedily than in other 
parts of the empire.* During this period, can it be doubted, 
that Religion also grew and flourished among this people, and 
that the hymns of the church must have been familiarly known 
to them, even after they had ceased to use exactly the language 
of the church service? Can it be possible, that a people, obvi- 
ously fast improving, and possessed of all the advantages we 
have mentioned, incapable of enjoying the classic ode, yet alive 
to poetical impressions, and predisposed to relish the simple 
verse of the church service, aided and adorned by rhyme, should 
not notice that rhyme, or should not be deeply impressed by its 
singular recurrences ? We believe, on the contrary, that their 
universal love of song and verse, is to be ascribed, partly to 
their emigrant conquerors from the North, proverbially devoted 
to both, and partly to the influence of those despised religious 
poems, which every week at least engaged their attention, and 
must have had an effect, in forming the vulgar taste for rhyme 
in verse and song. Is it, indeed, at all improbable, that during 
their long life of comparative enjoyment and tranquillity, this 
people, so simple-hearted and contented, so happy and suscep- 
tible, a stranger to wars, and no longer the martial population 
of former years, should exchange the rhyming war songs of an 
elder age, for the mvre congenial rhymes of amatory poetry and of 
Christian hymns? And although the hymns themselves, when 
the popular language had become entirely different, as it did in 
the two hundred and thirteén years, which followed the reign of 
Bozon,* had doubtless ceased to be sung ; yet it is no improba- 
ble supposition, that their successors among the common people 
retained the same characteristic of rhyme,t the same quality of 


* Sism. tom. i. p. 37, N. t Sism. tom. i. p. 85. 


t The singular conformity of the Romance dialects to the Latin, (their common 
basis), as to the regularity of terminations, is a strong argument in favour of the 
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love-poetry and some share of the same religious spirit. Indeed, 
who can say, but that the combination of religion with chivalry, 
and the early developement of improved religious opinions and 
feelings, in the South of France, may have proceeded, in some 
measure, from the causes we have been considering ? 

We have already said, that rhyme was well known among 
the Northern nations, that it could not have been derived from 
Atabian Spain, and that it must have been carried with them 
into the South of Europe, in the form of popular songs and he- 
roic verse. Now, as no rude people, especially those in a con- 
stant state of warfare, ever were without such poetry : and as 
the conquerors, and the conquered became one people, it ismuch 
more likely, that in this union, the common people retained both 
species of poetry, (viz. the unrhymed of ancient Italy, and the 
rhymed of the North) than that they discarded either entirely. 
We must not overlook one remarkable difference between Latin 
and Northern rhymes, viz. that we cannot expect equal evidence 
of the existence of the latter, as of the former ; nor the same suc- 
cession in the case of these, as of those; because the Latin ori- 
ginated, and were preserved, multiplied and extended by writers ; 
whereas the Northern had no other than ora/ existence, till re- 
duced to writing, as they occasionally were, for example, at the 
Court of Theodoric, and by Charlemagne. Yet this very differ- 
ence strengthens our opinion, that rhyme in the South of Europe, 
was partly of Barbarous and partly of Latin origin. For, in the 
. Struggle between the two languages, while undergoing the suc- 
cession of changes, that ended in the formation of new dialects, 
it seems obvious, that the early Latin rhymes we have noticed, 
would exercise their influence on the written poetry of the coun- 
try, whilst it continued Latin, aud subsequently, through this 
succession of Latin verse on the vernacular poetry, when reduced 


transmission of rhyme from Latin into the earliest vernacular poetry of Provence, 
Spain and Italy. This is remarkably the fact, and a little observation will satisfy 
any one that the very words, which rhyme together in a Latin poem, will when 
turned into Provengal, Italian or Spanish, furnish equally good rhymes. [It is the 
same with the Portuguese, and though the principle is not as applicable to French, 
yet our author Richelet has shown (Avis. p.x.) that the same rule of conversion from 
Latin into French, prevails also extensively. He indeed, thinks more so in French, 
than either in Spanish or Italian; but this certainly is not so. Henee we gather 
an additional argument in favour of the reasons assigned why Latin rhymes would 
not be transferred into English ; for no such conformity of termination in the new 
dialect to those of the old language, existed in England: Latin not being the basis, 
that was changed into English, in the progress of the popular transmutation into 
this of the preceding language. The natural tendency of the Southern dialects 
to rhyme, as already explained (No. 3, p. 57, &c.), and the opposite quality of the 
Northern, arise very much out of the state of things here noticed: coupled with the 
fact that these are consonant, and those vowel languages. 
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to writing,* whilst the Barbarian rhymes would give their own 
character, during the same progress, to the vulgar, popular poe- 
try, that subsisted only in memory, and was handed down, only 
by tradition. We have already seen (3d No. p. 35. N.) that 
the derivation of the word rhyme (which ought to be spelt rime) 
is purely and properly Northern. Hence, we are prepared to 
find the earliest rhymed poetry in the Southern vulgar dialects, 
distinguished by its appropriate title “ rhyme,” and appearing 
not as a new discovery, but as an old acquaintance of the lan- 
guage, to whose national poetry it gave character. The singu- 
lar manner alse, in which this word has established itself, not 
only in the languages purely Northern, but also in the Romanic 
dialects, is, in our judgment, a strong proof, that it could not 
have grown up with them, (in the vulgar, and not in the written 
tongue, in that of the populace, not of the literati) unless rhyme 
itself, along with its descriptive term, had been introduced by the 
Northern invaders, and had thus become an element,‘in the ear- 
liest character of the new languages. 

It is a remarkable circumstance also, that Latin rhymes were 
extensively known before the invasion of Spain by the Arabians, 


* Some of our readers may perhaps suspect the soundness of these views, on ac- 
count of the fact, that the Latin rhymes of the church hymns, and those of Aldhelm, 
Bede, Boniface and Ethilwald, produced no effect (as far as we know) on the vulgar 

yoetry of England. ‘The reason is very obvious. Latin was the popular language 
in Italy, Gaul and Spain; and became the broad basis of the new dialects. But we 
had no doubt, before we saw Hallam’s opinion (4 Midd. Ages, p. 159, N.) that 
Latin never was generally spoken by the people in Lngland,as in France and Spain, 
notwithstanding what Gibbon says (J vol. D. and F. of R. E. p. 60). Although, 
however, it should be granted that Latin had been generally spoken before 426, 
when the Romans left Britain, yet it must have danenel almost entirely with 
the British population, which afterwards falling a victim to the inhabitants of North 
Britain and to the Saxons, retired into Wales. Hence, that transformation of Latin 
itself intoa new language, which took place in Gaul, Italy and Spain, never occur- 
redin England. ‘The medium of communication, therefore, which existed between 
the rhymes of the Latin, and of the new dialect, viz. the various intermediate stages 
in the transmutation of the former into the latter, never existed in England; be- 
cause, in fact, they never could have existed there. That Aldhelm, “ egregius 
auceps antiquarum vocum,” as Salmasius calls him, did not rhyme more, is perhaps 
attributable to the fact, that he wrote Latin Hexameters so exceedingly well. We 
feel ourselves constrained to confess, that the absence of rhyme in the Saxon poem 
of Cedmon, andin those on Beowulf, on Judith, and on the battle of Brunanburgh, 
is a phenomenon of very difficult explanation. Did the Saxons carry rhyme with 
them, and was it afterwards forgotten in England, or were they ignorant of it in the 
time of Hengist, and Horsa? If the former, how was it revived ? If the latter, 
through what channel did the English people derive a knowledge of this species of 
verse! As the Saxons left Germany in 455, it is possible that rhyme may have 
been introduced, after their emigration. And as it must have arisen according to 
our views, long before 833, — should we not assign the three preceding cévia- 
ries, as the period, within which it did arise?) We cannot doubt, after the deriva- 
tion of the word, and the testimonies already adduced, that rhyme existed in the 
North, independently of Arabic influence. or the immediate agency of the Latin 
rhymes of the fourth century. May not Boniface and the other ecclesiastics, who 
followed him in the conversion oft the Germans, have confirmed by the introduction 
of the church hymns, a species of versification, already known, though in its rudesf 
state, to the woods of Germany’ 
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A.D. 711.* This wide and early diffusion of them is precisely 
what might have been expected. ‘They spread with religion, 
they entered into the church-service every where, and formed a 
part of the recreations and employments of ecclesiastics. ‘Thus 
had they, in conjunction with the traditionary rhymes of the 
North, prepared the way for a successive and very extensive use 
of rhyme, in all the dialects of Southern Cliristian Europe. 
Hence, as might have been anticipated, when the vulgar poetry 
appeared in writing, it came forth every where in the dress of 
rhyme, as its native, its national costume.t 


* Witness those of Sedulius (Coll. Pisaur tom. v. p. 346) of Ireland, who wrote 
A.D. 430; those of Augustin, who died A. D. 430, (Id. p. 275, and 4 Hall, p. 169); 
of Hilary of France, (Coll. Pis. tom. v. p. 275) who died 368; of Gregory of‘Italy, 
(Id. p. 253) who died 604; of Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitou, (Ritson's Metr. Rom. 
vol. i. Diss. p. 18) who died 609; of Columbanus of Ireland, (Ginguené, tom. i. 
p-241) but chiefly a resident of France, who died 615; of the war-song written upon 
the victory gained in 622, by Clotaire LL. over the Saxons, and sung all over France, 
(1 Wart. H. E. Py. Diss. 2, note 1); of Aldhelm of England, who died 709, (2 Turn. 
Anglo Sax. p. 236; of the Latin poem of 400 lines, written at Constantinople, A. D, 
707, (1 Wart. H. E. P. 2 Diss. N. r.): of Bede of England, who died A D. 735, 
(2 Turn. A. 8S. p. 349); of the Church Hymns, (1 Wart. H. E. P. 2 Diss. N.r.) of 
which rhyme was a common ornament in Bede’s time. (Warton remarks, vol. i. 
H. E. P. 2 Diss. N. r. that Bede does not seem to have known, that rhyme was a 
common ornament of the Church Hymns of his time. This seems not very likely, 
for Bede was a rhymer himself, 2'T. A. 8. p.349.) To these let us add the rhymes of 
Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon, who died 756, (2T.A.S. p.350); of Leobgitha, an Anglo- 
Saxon lady, his correspondent, (2'T. A. 8. p. 351) ; of Ethil ald, the pupil and friend 
of Aldhelm; of Alcuin, the teacher aid friend of Charlemagne, (2 T. A. 8. p. 354); 
of the song on the battle of Fontenay in 841, (1 Rits. Metr. Rom. Diss. p. 28, N.; 
of Gotescale about the same time, (Id. ibid. p. 19); of the Latin song for the Mode- 
nese soldiery in 905, (Sism. tom. i. p. 26, Murat. Annal. tom. v. p. 257) and of the 
“grand nombre d’exemples tirées d’anciennes,inscriptions, epitaphes, et autres mo- 
numens du moyen Age, tous antérieurs de plusieurs siécles a celui de Léon,” that 
is several centuries prior to 1135. 


t This costume is destined, we apprehend, to survive the very languages. in whose 
sanctuaries it had taken refuge, to escape the swilt destruction that befel the ancient 
tongue of the rude Goth, and the modern dialect of the Troubadour, comparatively 
elegant and refined. Had this species of verse never been known, who can say, 
what would have been the character of modern poetry: or whether we should 
have had aught but hexameters, blank verse and measured prose?) Who ean say, 
whether French verse, so dependent upon rhyme for its distinctive character, would 
have existed atall? Who can tell us, what forms would have supplied the mighty 
void that modern literature would exhibit, if the rhymed poetry of Europe had 
never been known? Doubtless, some fortunate genius, the flower that has wasted 
its sweetness on the desart air, the gem that has glistened in dark unfathomed caves, 
would have arisen, if called forth by the occasion. and have moulded the vulgar 
languages of Europe, into forms of versification, which even the accomplished critic 
ond gaat cannot now hope to conceive. Or, perhaps. the early origin of rhyme, 
co-existently with our modern dialects, may have insensibly, yet irresistibly im- 
parted, by a mysterious agency, a species of structure and mode of pronunciation, 
the nature of whose origin and progress are, and must ever remain incomprehen- 
sible. And, if such were the fact, shall we not believe, that the absence of rhyme 
in the very beginnings of modern languages, would have left them free to assume, 
by a natural growth and gradual developement, a style of construction and pronun- 
ciation, that would have insured to them a poetical literature, not inferior in its 
forms to those, which enshrine the genius and taste of Tasso, Ercilla and Cameens, 
of Corneille and Racine, of Pope, Gray and Byron. 
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We cannot but think Ginguené must have had some strange 
aversion to Church poetry and Church music, when he will only 
say, it is possible that Latin rhyme may have given rise to the 
same form in Provengal and Italian verse. But the communi- 
cation of the Provengal people with the Arabians was, in his 
judgment, more immediate and correct: though they lived in 
different countries, spoke languages totally different, had no 
interchange of literature, and no intercourse, except through 
the sailor and the merchant; for that by Troubadours and 
Jongleurs could not have existed, until after these orders of 
men had become known, and this of course must have been after 
the dialect and poetry of Provence had been already formed. 
On some similar principle, overlooking the history of nations, 
none of whom have ever been without instruments of music, 
and that of the Northern nations especially, among whom the 
union of poetry, with vocal and instrumental music, was a kind 
of law of their very being, Ginguené will not believe, but that 
the Provengals derived from the Arabians, their taste for poetry, 
accompanied by song and instruments; whereas, the rude 
poetry and music of the forest and the valley, of the mountain 
and the plain, in every age and in every clime, bear testimony 
with one accord, against hin. 


Art. VI.—Travels through North-America, during the years 
1825 and 1326. By his Highness, Bernnarp, Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar Eisenach. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia. 


Ir is impossible to read this book without being charmed with 
the bonhommie and simplicity of ‘ His Highness, Bernhard, 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenach.” At the first glance, indeed, 
we were so much struck with these qualities, as to be forcibly 
reminded of the inimitable epistles of Mrs. Letitia Ramsbottom 
to Mr. Bull. We shall, perhaps, have occasion to exemplify 
this resembJance in the course of our subsequent remarks ; 
indeed, we were at first disposed to make a collection of the 
most notable things in this kind under the title of “* Weimariana,”’ 
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which we are persuaded, would have been quite equal as a 
specimen of gossiping naiveté to any thing the language affords. 
Whatever inclination, however, to raillery or ridicule this ex- 
treme simplicity may occasionally have excited in us, has been 
repressed or mitigated by the esteem, we might even say, the 
affectionate regard with which the native amiableness and 
candour, the truly Catholic charity, that pervade the whole 
work, have inspired us. 

The form which the Duke has adopted, is the simple one of 
a journal or diary. He assures us in his preface, doubtless, 
with more truth than is usual in such cases, that ‘it was by no 
means originally designed for publication. I wrote it (he con- 
tinues) during my travels, partly to recal past incidents at a 
future period, partly to give with more ease and certainty, in- 
formation to my much honoured parents, my relatives and friends, 
on any subject on which inquiry might be made. After his 
return, the book was read by several persons,’’ whom the reader 
may be sure insisted upon its publication so strenuously, that 
His Highness found it quite impossible to resist their solici- 
tations, especially after he had had the good fortune to meet 
with a certain counsellor Luden, a person, in every respect well 
qualified to be the editor of the precious manuscript. Great 
exceptions, as we perceive from some of our daily journals, 
have been taken to this simplicity in the form of the work—but 
we are by no means sure that they are well-founded. This is 
the age of dissertation ; every thing runs out into prosing com- 
mon-place, and takes the shape of a scholastic diatribe. A 
history, written after the manner of Thucydides or Xenophon, 
does not suit us; we must have, not a mere narrative of facts, 
with such a developement of their causes as may be necessary 
to a proper understanding of the events recorded, but withal 
ponderous disquisitions about political economy and national 
wealth, excursions on the march of intellect, and the state of 
letters and science, &c. And this confounding of two things, 
or rather of many things, as distinct as possible in their nature, 
is what we call ‘philosophical history.”’ So itis with biography. 
The life of an individual af any consequence, is sure to present 
a succinct view, in two or three volumes, at least, of every thing 
connected with the history of the period during which he 
flourished, and, perhaps, of some centuries before his birth. 
Books of travels, too, have followed the same fashion—nothing 
will do but “Classical Tours,” and we are disappointed if our 
itinerant philosophers do not take occasion, in the course of 
their peregrinations, to empty their common-place books of the 
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hoarded results of years of study and research. Certainly, if 
our ideas are formed upon such models, the modest journul of 
His Highness, Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, by no means 
comes up tothem. He indulges very little in speculation. He 
favours his readers with no fine-spun theories and no high-flown 
rhetoric. He gives his evidence with all possible simplicity, 
brevity and caution. He tells just what he saw and heard him- 
self—very rarely what he heard of—and then, generally, puts 
us upon our guard by apprising us that it is hearsay. If 
all this wariness and moderation have not saved him from many 
blunders, we may judge how little confidence is to be reposed 
in the more specious and elaborate works of those who substitute 
their own random speculations for facts, and build their con- 
clusions upon the loosest on dits, as confidently as if they were 
demonstrative evidence. It is true, a traveller passing rapidly 
through a country may, and must often be deceived by first ap- 
pearances—but such errors can seldom be so gross and extrava- 
gant as those into which faney or rumour so often betray less 
cautious tourists—especially where, as in the present instance, 
the writer has the candour to advertise us that he pretends to 
do nothing more than to cast a hasty glance over the surface of 
things. 

We confess it was with no little curiosity that we took up this 
book. [t was enough to excite our interest in it, that the writer was 
a German, and a man of very high rank. We were anxious to see 
what impression our young country, our republican institutions 
and simple manners had made upon a mind accustomed to a 
state of society, in every point of view so different. To such a 
man, a visit to this new world, of which so little that can be 
depended on has been heard in Europe, must reveal almost as 
strange things, as Voltaire’s inhabitant of Saturn saw, when he 
came down to our little planet. The naivefe with which, as we 
have already remarked, Duke Bernhard lets his wonder escape 
him on all occasions, enhances very much the interest excited 
by such a situation. ‘The other circumstance, however, of his 
being a German, was still more important. The Germans are, 
of all nations that ever existed, the fairest in their criticisms 
upon others. Their studies are too enlarged for bigotry, and 
exeessive nationality has never, we believe, been numbered 
among their faults. ‘This remark is strikingly exemplified in 
their literary opinions. The glowing admiration, the profound- 
ness and originality, with which they have studied and illus- 
trated the beauties of Greek literature, and defended those 
immortal master-pieces against the flippant ignorance of the 
Parisian wits, will at once occur: to every one versed in such 
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subjects. If any other instance were necessary, it would be 
found in their. intimate knowledge and just appreciation of the 
English and Spauish classies, and, especially in the homage, 
they were the first among strangers to offer up to the genius of 
Shakspeare and of Calderon. To us, peculiarly situated as we 
are, to be by a foreigner looked at with any thing hke imparti- 
ality, seemed rather to be desired than expected. In the very 
nature of things, ao country needs so many allowances to be 
made for any imperfections in its manners and institutions, as 
one actually engaged in felling its forests, laying out towns, and 
providing itself with the necessaries of lifte—yet nove has been 
treated with less indulgence. Our visitors have distanced Smel- 
fungus in absurd petulance and garulousness. Nothing but 
absolute impossibility could satisfy them. They have exacted 
of youth, the maturity of age; of poverty, the splendour and 
magnificence of hereditary wealth. They have been offended 
with the spirit of equality under a democratic government, and 
(mw gabitis posteri) have lost all patience with the constitution of 
a vreat nation, because the servants of New-York and Boston 
insist upon being treated and addressed as ‘helps!’ ‘The ma- 
joriy, it is true, of these illuminati, have been vulgar cits and 
adventurers of no character ; travellers of the Cockney school ! 
It must be admitted that the things published of us by the Faux’s 
and the Fearon’s, were precisely such as might have been ex- 
pected from writers of that stamp, and we have been sometimes 
amused at the wrath which condescended to break such insects 
upon the wheel. But we have had some, and even much reason 
to complain of the treatment we have received from other and 
higher quarters. Things appear to have lately taken a different 
turn; still it will be a long time before we can expect perfect 
justice—not to speak of favour and indulgence—from British 
writers of any class. Naturally regarding the standard set up 
in England, as the only right one for all the forms and insti- 
tutions of society—where socicty is, in its general character, 
English—-they can scarcely fail to condemn every deviation from 
it, as ipso facto an imperfection, without giving themselves the 
trouble of inquiring how far it is rendered necessary or fitting 
by the circumstances of the country, or other the like causes. A 
striking instance of this proneness to consider every thing on 
this side of the Atlantic, which is not in vogue with the other, 
is furmshed by what are called “ Americanisms” in language. 
The fact is, that most of the peculiarities noted as such, are to 
be found in the older English authors, and even in common use at 
this day among certain classes of society in England, but as 
they have been generally disused there by literary men, it ix 
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hastily taken for granted, that they had no place in the vocabu- 
lary which the first settlers brought hither with them, but are 
arbitrary and uncalled for innovations of a later period. 

But to our story. On the 4th of April, 1825, Duke Bernard 
of Saxe Weimar set out from Ghent to Antwerp, on his way to 
Hellevoetsluis, where he was to embark in the corvette Pallas, 
for the United States. Our readers will be happy to learn that 
this vessel was furnished him by his government, and provided 
with every thing necessary to the comfort of his Highness, who 
was established in the captain’s cabin, and had a cot suspended 
at night for his sleeping place.” After a short “sojourn” at 
Hellevoetsluis, this distinguished traveller crossed the channel, 
and having visited in England, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Falmouth, 
&c. was again at sea on the 18th of June, on his way to Boston, 
where he arrived on the 26th of July. Nothing, it seems, of any 
great importance occurred during this voyage, except it were 
the loss of a midshipman overboard, and the administering of 
relief to the American ship Schuylkill, in distress for water and 
provisions. But its consummation was hailed with all the rap- 
ture befitting so memorable an event, and perhaps since the first 
arrival of Columbus, the shores of the western world have never 
been approached with equal joy. The following very circum- 
stantial and glowing description can scarcely fail to be interest- 
ing to the sentimental reader. 


“It was ten o’clock on the morning of the 26th July, when I first 
placed my foot in America—upon a broad piece of granite! It is im- 
possible to describe what I felt at that instant. Heretofore, but two 
moments of my life had left a delightful remembrance—the first was, 
when at seventeen years of age, I received the cross of the Legioa of 
Honour after the battle of Wagram—the second, when my son William 
was born. My landing in America, that country, which, from my ear- 
liest youth, had been the object of my warmest wishes, will, throughout 


life, remain a subject of pleasing recollection !” 


The thrilling effects of the broad piece of granite were not yet 
over, before his Highness established himself at the Exchange 
Coffee-house, kept, we are informed, by a man who had been 
‘a volunteer colonel in the last war, and who, according to the 
custom of the country, still retained his old title, without feeling 
himself above bis present business. Here he found himself in 
excellent quarters, and soon began to experience those polite 
and hospitable attentions for which our good friends in Boston 
are so justly renowned. ‘ He had imagined that no one could 
take the least notice of him in America.” We are not inform- 
ed how he came to conceive this extravagant notion, but it gives 
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us great pleasure to state in his own error, that “ he soon found 
himself agreeably disappointed.” In the truly refined, because 
enlightened and literary society of Boston, he could not fail to 
pass his time very pleasantly, and we are favored with a suffi- 
ciently minute account of the principal objects of curiosity in 
and about that capital.* We must not omit some things that 
seem to have made a particular impression upon the mind of the 
Duke. ‘Thus, he gave the attendant, who conducted him, two 
dollars, and he was so much gratified by this surpassing gene- 
rosity, that when they were in the chapel, the cunnning fellow 
‘“‘ whispered to the organist, who immediately played God save 
the King”’—at the which, his Highness “‘ was much surprised” — 
though we own we are not. With Mr. Quincy, the Mayor, he 
visited the public schools, and thus expressed his approbation of 
them ; it is a fair specimen of that philanthropic spirit which 
breathes through the whole work, and imparts to it a secret 
charm in the midst of many blemishes and defects. 


**] was pleased both with the kind manners of the teachers and the 
modest, correct and easy deportment of the scholars. The boys gene- 
rally had handsome faces, and were all of an animated physiognomy. 
With this they combine, as I was frequently convinced, the greatest re- 
spect for their parents and teachers. It appears to me impossible that 
young people who receive so liberal an education, can grow up to be 
bad or malicious men. I was indeed affected when I left the schools, 
and could not but congratulate Mr. Quincy from the bottom of my 
heart, on such a rising generation. Captain Ryk, who accompanied 
us, participated in my views and feelings.” 


The Duke and his companion, Mr. Tromp, left the ‘ hospita- 
ble city of Boston with grateful hearts” on the ninth of August 
in the mail-coach (of which he does not fail to give an accurate 
description) for Albany by way of Worcester and Northampton. 
This journey was not without its perils. ‘They “ crossed several 
small rivers and rivulets, on wooden bridges, which are very 
slight, though they are built with a great waste of timber. The 
planks [horresco referens] are not even nailed upon the beams, 
so that his Highness began to be somewhat fearful, especially 


“* The society, especially when ladies are not [?] present, is uncommonly fine 
and lively ; both sexes are very well educated and accomplished. So much care 
is bestowed upon the education of the female sex, that it would perhaps be consi- 
dered in other countries as superfluous. Young ladies even learn Latin and Greek, 
but then they can also speak of other things besides fashions and tea table subjects : 
thus, for instance, I was at a party of Mrs. General Humphreys, which was entirely 
in the European style, without cards, dancing, or music, and yet it was lively and 
agreeable. Many of those gentlemen who are met with in such society, have tra- 
velled in Europe, sometimes accompanied by their ladies ; Europeansare frequently 
present, and thus there is no want of materials for conversation. The generality of 
the houses, moreover, offer something attractive in the fine arts,” &c. p. 50. 
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as the carriage drove rapidly over.’ This was not all; for they 
were overtaken by a “ considerable thunder storim”—and about 
a mile from Northampton they had to pass the Connecticut ri- 
ver, five hundred yards wide, in a small ferry boat, “* which as 
the night had already set in, was not very agreeable.” And 
what was, if possible, worse than all this, they left Northampton 
to visit the government armory at Springfield, ‘ under the most 
oppressive heat, with five ladies and two gentlemen in the stage- 
coach, into which they were crouded somewhat like those that 
were shut up in the Trojan horse.”’? He would fain bave deviated 
from his route fourteen miles for the purpose of visiting New 
Lebanon, but a person from whom he wished to hire a carriage 
being “ so extortionate as to ask ten dollars,” he determined, 
as he expresses it, ‘‘in order to avoid a new Yankee trick, to 
prosecute his journey in the stage-coach directly for Albany,” 
where, in due season, he arrived and took lodgings at Crutten- 
den’s. 

From Albany the Duke went to the Falls of Niagara, and 
down the St. Lawrence as far as Quebec. A part of the jour- 
ney to the Falls was performed in a canal packet-boat. The 
following description shows that his Highness was not perfectly 
at his ease in that new situation.” 


“The day was intolerably warm, and our company was very nume- 
rous. I confined myself to writing the whole day as much as possible, 
but in consequence of the heat, I could not avoid sleeping. In the even- 
ing, we fortunately had a thunder storm, which cooled the air. During 
the night, as there was a want of births, the beds were placed upon 
benches, and as I was the tallest person, mine was put in the centre 
upon the longest bench, with a chair as a supplement. It had the ap- 
pearance of a hereditary sepulchre, in the centre of which I lay as father 
of the family. I spent an uncomfortable night on account of my con- 
strained posture, the insects which annoyed me, and the steersman, who 
always played an agreeable tune upon his bugle, whenever he ap- 
proached a lock.” 


We are next favoured with an account of their manner of 
living on board these boats, the behaviour of the guests at table, 
the furmiture, &c. “Every one must help himself as he can— 
there are no napkins—and except the spoons, no silver on the 
table. ‘The forks, it seems, have two prongs, and their handles, 
like those of the knives, are of buck’s horn. His Highness 
thinks it, as it no doubt is, an excellent rule that no one on de- 
parting, is bound to give money to the servants.” p. 66. 

In the farther prosecution of this journey, we need scarcely 
say that many very remarkable things, besides the most stu- 
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pendous of cataracts presented themselves to our curious travel- 
ler. Ata village called Manlius, for instance, he met with a 
farmer, the descendant of a German emigrant, who spoke the 
language used in Germany abont a hundred years ago, and who 
thought the Duke’s German too high. (p. 68.) At Waterloo, 
he saw at the tavern “a large, beautiful young eagle which had 
been caught in his nest and tamed.” (p. 69.) He also witnessed 
an amusing, military spectacle. ‘It consisted of a militia pa- 
rade consisting of thirty men, jncluding seven officers and two 
cornets. They were formed like a battalion, into six divisions, 
and performed a number of maneuvres. ‘The members were not 
all provided with muskets, but had ramrods instead. Only the 
officers and the rifle company, four men strong, were in uniform. 
The band consisted of sixteen men, and was commanded by an 
officer with a colonel’s epaulettes and a drawn sword!” Nor 
must we forget to mention a circumstance of so rare a charac- 
ter that we doubt very much whether it be possible to find a 
parallel to it, except in the well-known adventure of the fulling- 
mill in Don Quixotte. The Tonnawanta creek runs througha 
dense and beautiful forest, which had never been violated by the 
axe, until a few trees were cut down on its borders to make place 
for atow-path. The Duke sat in the bow of the boat during the 
whole of the passage. Every thing inclines the traveller to pen- 
siveness and meditation. ‘Nothing interrupted the solemn 
silence-———except—the chattering of the boatmen’s teeth, who are 
often severely affected in this unhealthy part of the country, 
with intermittent fevers.” 

The passage down the St. Lawrence appears to have been 
one of the most interesting parts of this tour. The Rapids are 
descended in batteaux or Durham-boats, which are small, flat 
vessels of about forty tons, have but a half deck, and draw eigh- 
teen inches of water. The Duke embarked in cone of these, 
which, by a very singular coincidence, happened to be called, 
“the Flying Dutchman.” His fellow passengers are worthy of 
notice. ‘ They were, principally, of the lower class of come- 
dians, who spoke bad French, somewhat like the Walloon.” — 
There was also a personage of a more remarkable description ; 
to-wit.—‘a lively, young, black bear, three months old, on 
board.” p. 85. 

‘The following description of a scene on the St. Lawrence, is 
executed in a more ambitious style than is usual with the Duke. 


“* Our captain had business at the custom-house: he stopped, there- 
fore, for an hour, during which I had time to look at the fort; after 
which, we continued our course in a strong wind, which was brought 
on by a thunder storm. The shores and islands of the river are gene- 
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rally covered with cedar trees, and amongst them we discovered some 
neat houses and churches, with bright tin roofs. At the village of Coteau 
des Cédres, we were obliged to encounter the last and most dangerous 
rapid, called the Cascades. The waves were uncommonly high, and 
our vessel passed over the dangerous parts with incredible velocity. 
Along these rapids, there is also a canal, provided with locks, and in- 
tended to facilitate the ascent of vessels. If these rapids are viewed 
from the shore, it appears incredible that a canoe should venture in 
without being swallowed up. Such a misfortune, however, does not 
happen, as we had just proved. Below this rapid, the river, where it 
receives the Ottawa, again spreads out so as to form another lake called 
Lac St. Louis. North of this lake, and at the place where the Ottawa 
unites with the St. Lawrence, it forms another lake, Lac des deux Mon- 
tagnes, which is separated from Lac St. Louis by three islands, called 
Jesus, Perrot and Montreal. The thunder storm passed close by us ; 
the wind blew heavy, but favourably. We met a steam-boat, having a 
corpse on board, and her flag at half-mast! this was a bad omen ! !— 
Another steam-boat got ahead of us as we were passing towards La 
Chine, and excited our desire to sail faster; but suddenly we saw a ter- 
rible storm approaching. In an instant, every hand was endeavouring 
to take ‘down the sails, and the small one was fortunately drawn in be- 
fore the arrival of the squall, but the large one, in consequence of its 
bad cordage, was only half way down when it struck us. Near us we 
observed a sound, with a dangerous cliff, which it was necessary to avoid 
by steering to the left; but we were driven directly towards it. Six 
men could scarcely manage the helm. Half of the sail floated in the 
water, and our destruction appeared inevitable. No one knew who 
commanded ; the sailors thought themselves better qualified than the 
captain, and every thing was hurry and confusion. I deemed it best to 
remain silent, and commit myself to Providence, who guides the desti- 
niesofman. At length, a sailor climbed the mast and cut the cord, so 
that the sail could be taken down, by which time we had fortunately 
passed the sound. The storm also, which altogether did not last more 
than five minutes, began to abate, &c. Immediately after the storm, 
during which it had rained, we observed a remarkable phenomenon, 
viz. a fall of white-winged insects, of which a great quantity fell upon 
our boat. It continued during five minutes. These insects had, in all 
probability, been driven from the neighbouring forests,” &c. p. 87. 


Notwithstanding the dreadful omen of the corpse, and the 
dangers which followed it so speedily, our traveller arrived safe 
and sound, and was rewarded for his courage and perseverance, 
by the many curious things he saw at Montreal and in its vi- 
cinity. Among others, as a military man, he was particularly 
struck at the parade, with a new mode of making ready.“ At 
the command ‘ ready,’ the soldiers levelled their muskets, cocked 
them in this position ; at the command ‘fire,’ they brought them 
slowly to their cheeks.” p. 89. The following remark is quite 
just, and cannot but be acceptable to Americans : 
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“Generally speaking, the towns in Canada bear a very poor com- 
parison with those of the United States, and will never arrive at the 
same point, because the settlers in Canada are mostly poor Scotchmen 
and Irishmen, who come out at the expense of the government; they 
receive land, and are oppressed by the feudal system, which opposes 
all prosperity: emigrants, bowever, who possess some property anc 
have an ambitious spirit, settle themselves in the United States, where 
nobody is oppressed ; on the contrary, where all laws are in their 
favour.” p. 96. 


We extract the following account of “ The Shakers,” for the 
benefit of such of our readers as may not be acquainted with the 
history and principles of that singular seet : 


“The Shakers are a religious sect originally from England: it was 
founded by Anne Lee, the daughter of a Manchester blacksmith, and 
wife of the blacksmith Stanley, of the same place. Her chief doctrines 
are community of goods, a perfect continence with regard to the sexes, 
and adoration of the Deity by dancing. Anne Lee pretended to higher 
inspiration, performed miracles, announced the speedy re-appearance 
of Christ on earth, spoke of the Millennium, and of similar glories. She 
commenced in England by making proselytes among the lowest classes, 
who followed her when she preached im public, held noisy prayer, or 
rather dancing meetings, and thus disturbed the public peace. This 
worthy prophetess was, therefore, with her friends, at diflerent times im- 
prisoned ; the impatient and unbelieving public even began once to stone 
her. The good soul, whose convulsions were said by the wicked world 
to be the eflect of ardent spirits, wandered, therefore, in 1774, with her 
family and several of her friends to New-York, where she settled. But 
her husband was wearied with the sisterly connexion in which he lived 
with her, and resolved to divorce his sisterly wife and marry another. 
Whereupon, the repudiated wife wandered towards Albany, settled first 
at Watervliet, and held meetings. ‘These meetings, however, appeared 
to the Americans so suspicious, (it was during the time of the Revo- 
lution) that the good Jady was arrested at Albany, with several of her 
friends, and transported to the neighbourhood of New-York, in order 
to give her in charge to the English, who then held the city. But she 
soon returned again to Watervliet, and her faithful adherents bought land 
near Niskayuna, between Albany and Shenectady, and settled there. A 
large part of this people, those particularly who had joined the sect in 
America, founded the colony of New-Lebanon. Anne Lee died in 
Niskayuna in 1784, ‘The colony numbers about six hundred members, 
who are divided into families, soiwe of which contain about one hundred 
individuals of both sexes. Each lives in a groupe of houses, with an 
elder at its head. ‘The elders of all the families form u council, which 
watches for the public good. They have for divine service, a sort of 
preachers, two of each sect, who hold forth on Sundays. The greatest 
cleanliness prevails in the houses, equalled perhaps, only by the hospital 
of Boston; the brethren live on oue side, and the sisters on the other. 
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They have a common eating-room, in which again, each sect has its 

own side, but different working places. Both the brethren and the 

sisters live, generally, two individuals in a room, and two also sleep in 

the same bed. Many of the sisters, however, notwithstanding their 
food, were pale and wan. 

‘“* When a family wishes to join the Shakers, the relation of brother 
and sister must immediately take place between husband and wife. The 
children are then brought up on Shaker principles. Orphans also find 
a home with them ; still, however, unfavourable reports are circulated 
about the origin of these orphans. Of course, if the principles of these 
people should prevail, which, however, may Heaven prevent ! the world 
would soon be depopulated. In countries, however, with too great a 
population, it might, perhaps, be of service to receive missionaries of 
this sect and promote proselytism.” [We hope Mr. Malthus will profit 
by this hint.]  * ad * * * 

‘“‘ They pay also much attention to the breeding of cattle; make good 
butter, and particularly good cheese, great quantities of which they sell. 
Their bogs are remarkably handsome, and cleanliness is also extended 
to them. It is a rare pleasure to walk about in a Shaker pig-stye.” 
pp- 107-108. 


Of the servants in the city of New-York, the Duke remarks 
that— 


“They are generally negroes and mulattoes ; most of the white ser- 
vants are Irish: the Americans have a great abhorrence of servitude. 
Liveries are not to be seen; the male servants wear frock-coats. All 
the families compiain of bad servants and their impudence, because the 
latter consider themselves on an equality with their employers. Of this 
insolence of servants, I saw daily examples. Negroes and mulattoes 
are abundant here, but they generally rank low and are labourers. 
There are but a few slaves in the State of New-York, and even these 
are to be freed in the year 1827, according to a law passed by the 
Senate [?] of the State. There are public schools established for the 
instruction of coloured children, and I was told that these little ape-like 
creatures do sometimes learn very well. In the city there are several 
churches belonging to the coloured population; most of them are Meth- 
odists, some Episcopalians. A black minister, who was educated in an 
Episcopalian seminary, is said to be a good preacher. But there is in 
this country, a great abhorrence of this class of people, who are obliged 
to live almost like the Indian Parias.”’ p. 126, 


With Philadelphia, and other towns in Pennsylvania, especi- 
ally Bethlehem, the Duke seems to have heen particularly 
pleased. He was received with the greatest kindness and 
civility by the literary society of the metropolis, and mentions 
with high commendation, the “* Wistar Party,” a small circle of 
Savans, which owes its existence to the late Dr. Wistar. His 
translator, however, is exceedingly dissatisfied with the Duke’s 
taste in painting, and sets him down for but an indifferent vir- 
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tuoso, because he does not fall into ecstasies at Mr. West’s 
“Christ healing the Sick.” It must be admitted, that if his 
not admiring our American collections, is to be taken as con- 
clusive against the judgment of his Highness, he is any thing 
but a connoisseur, for his opinion of them is not at all flattering. 
(pp. 122-140-146-177, v. i. and 179, v. ii.) But without pre- 
tending to much skill in such matters ourselves—although we 
have surveyed, and attentively too, the master-pieces of some of 
the greatest artists—we may be allowed to “hesitate”’ assent to 
the Duke’s estimate of our pretensions to virti. Weare as ready 
as other people, to boast of the talent of some of our native artists, 
and South-Carolina has produced more than one painter, who 
wanted only the opportunities and encouragement of a great 
European capital, to have been as celebrated as her Allston. 
But certainly as a nation, we have made scarcely any progress 
in such things. More ought not to be expected of us by others— 
we ought not to pretend to it ourselves. We have hitherto had 
neither the time, nor the money, nor the taste necessary to the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts with success—at least, to any con- 
siderable extent. 

On the subject of prison discipline, to which the people of 
Philadelphia have paid so much attention, the Duke makes 
some sensible observations. We submit the following to our 


readers: 


**T do not now wish to enter upon the question whether it is advisable to 
abolish capital punishment altogether or not, but I maintain that this 
solitary confinement, in which the prisoner is prohibited from all human 
converse, without work, exercise, and almost without air, is even worse 
than punishment by death. From want of exercise, they will certainly 
become sickly ; from the want of work, they will become unaccustomed 
to labour, and, perhaps, lose what skill they may have possessed here~ 
tofore in their trade, so that when restored to the world, they will be use- 
less for any kind of business, and merely drag out a miserable existence, 
No book is allowed them but the bible. It appears therefore to me per- 
fectly possible, that this insulation of the prisoner will be injurious te 
his mind, and drive him to fanaticism, enthusiasm, and even derange- 
ment. When Mr. Vaux asked my opinion of this prison, I could not 
refrain from answering him that it reminded me of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, as is described by Llorente. Mr. Vaux answered, that it was only 
an experiment to ascertain whether capital punishment can be abolished, 
but notwithstanding this philanthropic view, the experiment appears to 
me to be an expensive one, because the building has already cost three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the State of Pennsylvania will 
have to expend annually for its support, an immense sum. The first 
great object of a government ought to be to provide for the welfare of 
its good citizexs, and not to oppress them with taxes: on the contrary, 
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to relieve them as much as possible, as it is hard for the good citizens to 
have to maintain vagabonds for the sake of deterring others by example, 
or to render convicts harmless. In this view, it ought to be the object 
of governments, to arrange the prisons, so that convicts can maintain 
themselves,” &c. p. 145. 


In Washington, the Duke attended a ball given by General 
Brown, on which occasion, he pays the following high tribute to 
the officers of our little army: 


“ There is searcely an army in Europe in which the corps of officers 
is better composed, than in the small American army; since, in the 
United States no one can on any account be an officer, if he is not 
well-educated. The officers are exclusively taken from the Military 
Academy at West-Point: no subaltern officer is promoted. The greater 
part of the inferior officers who were advanced during the late war, 
have been dismissed. Such a measure is in this country unavoidably 
necessary, where none but people of the lowest class enlist as soldiers 
in the army; without such an interval between the officers and the 
rank and file, discipline could not be maintained. ‘Therefore, if a 
young man is seen in the uniform of an American officer, it may with 
confidence be inferred, that he is in every respect fit to maintain his 
place in the best society.” p. 180. 


In his journey through Virginia, our traveller visited Mr. Jef- 
ferson, with whom, however, he does not appear to have been 
as much struck as he had been with the late Mr. Adams. The 
Natural Bridge he pronounces “ one of the greatest wonders of 
nature he ever beheld’’—albeit he had seen “ Vesuvius and the 
Phlegrean Fields, the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, the Island 
of Staffa, and the Falls of Niagara.” “ Finally,” (to use a 
favourite mode of expression of his own) he is amazed at the 
profusion of militia titles in Virginia, which almost persuaded 
him that he was at the head-quarters of a grand army, and at 
the aristocratic notions of some of the gentlemen in the same 
state, who make no secret of their taste for primogeniture laws 
and hereditary nobility. 

He passed through North-Carolina too rapidly to do any thing 
like justice to the many remarkable things which that respect- 
able state has to boast of. Accordingly, his observations are 
principally confined to the inns where he stopped, the roads over 
which he travelled, and the mere exterior of the towns and 
villages which the stage-coach traverses in its route. He is of 
opinion from what he saw in that region, that “it would be a 
good speculation to establish a glass manufactory in a country, 
where there is such a want of glass, and a superabundance of 
pine trees and sand.” It had almost escaped us, that he here 
for the first time made tlic acquaintance of a “ great many large 
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vultures, called buzzards, the shooting of which is prohibited, 
as they feed upon carrion, and contribute in this manner to the 
salubrity of the country.” This “ parlous wild-fow!” has the 
honour to attract the attention of his Highness again at 
Charleston, where he informs us that its life is, in like manner, 
protected by law, and where it is called, from its resemblance 
to another bird, the Turkey-buzzard ! 

He at length arrives at Columbia, vid Camden, and takes 
lodgings at our friend Clarke’s, whose style of entertainment 
he pronounces ‘ merely tolerable.” We venture to predict, 
that if he ever revisit ‘‘ mine host” in his new establishment, he 
will make him the amende honorable, and suppress this offensive 
passage in all his future editions. In Columbia, he became ac- 
quainted with most of the distinguished inhabitants, of whose 
very kind attentions to him, he speaks in high terms. ‘The 
following good-natured hint too may not be altogether useless : 
**At Professor Henry’s a very agreeable society assembled at 
dinner. At that party I observed a singular manner which is 
practised ; the ladies sit down by themselves at one of the 
corners of the table. But I broke the old custom, and glided 
between them; and no one’s appetite was injured thereby.” 
Perhaps, a traveller so remarkable for the precision and cir- 
cumstantiality of his narratives, may consider it not unimportant 
in us to notice several minute errors into which he has fallen, 
in his account of things in South-Carolina. 1. Columbia—It 
contains instead of four hundred inhabitants, almost as many 
thousands. 2. Judge De Saussure’s father was not a native of 
Lausanne, nor uncle of the celebrated naturalist. It was his 
grandfather, we believe, who emigrated to this country from 
Geneva. 3. Colonel Blanding is not his step-son, but his son- 
in-law. 4. The name of the President of the Senate is not 
Johns, but POn. The two last errors, we suspect, ought to be 
imputed to the translator. 5. Mr. Herbemont never was Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the Suouth-Carolina College, nor is any such 
professorship known there. 6. The mill of Mr. Lucas, in one 
of the suburbs of Charleston, was not by any means, the first 
ever built in Carolina. His Highness also, does great injustice 
to the motives of the Professor of Astronomy, who neglected to 
introduce him into the Observatory, as well as the College 
Library, which contains (for this country) a very good and choice 
collection of books, particularly, a very complete series of Greek 
and Roman classics of the very best editions. 

The Duke visited Charleston in December, and staid here 
but a short time. His observations upon our city are few and 
general. 
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The second volume, which contains the tour from Charleston 
to New-Orleans, and thence up the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
back to New-York, is, we think, more interesting than the first. 
It is characterized by the same amusing simplicity of style, and 
the same benevolent and amiable temper. We must except, 
however, out of this remark, his opinions concerning Georgia, 
which appear to us as extraordinary as they are unjust. We 
suspect he had imbibed these notions in more northern latitudes, 
where, for certain reasons, the name of our southern sister was 
then becoming particularly odious to those who exercised a 
control over public opinion. Governor Troup, who is alluded 
to in no very respectful terms by his Highness, has no reason to 
regret the part which he acted in that memorable controversy. 
We believe, if ever a questio vexrata of some difficulty and most 


‘disagreeable character was settled by the concurrence of all 


candid minds, in favour of the injured party, that controversy 
was such a one; and just in proportion to the calumny and dis- 
honour which were heaped upon the meritorious individual 
referred to, during the contest, ought to be the glory of his 
triumph, and the gratitude of those whom he served so faith- 
fully and firmly.* 

Nothing, in truth, can be a stronger exemplification of the dif- 
ficulties under which a stranger labours, in his efforts to acquire 
a knowledge of a country new to him, than the perpetual mis- 
takes which our distinguished traveller commits in his brief 
notices of Georgia. With the best intentions, he appears to 
Jabour under constant error, often the result of previous misin- 
formation or misapprehension. Hence, Savanneh, one of the 
most beautifully laid out, and one of the best built cities for its 
size in the United States, one increasing, and destined to increase 
in commerce, wealth, and all their concomitant advantages, 
was considered net worthy of his notice. Even the complexion 
of the people of Georgia displeased him, and coming from a 
Court where French was not only the fashionable but the com- 
mon language of social intercourse, he considers the education 
of women neglected, because they are not taught that language 
in situations where they might never have occasion to use it. 

We shall not pursue his narative any further, we have given 
extracts and remarks sufficient to indicate the general merits 
of the work. 

Upon the whole, with all its twaddle and occasional marserie, 
this book will convey some knowledge to Europeans, and should 


* The Duke would, probably, apply to Governor Troup a maxim, which he else- 
where quotes, ‘“‘ Fortuna audacibus juvat-” Latin, we apprehend, that would 
scarcely pass muster at Gottingen or Weimar. v. ii. p. 47. 
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give some pleasure to Americans. For the author himself, it 
is impossible to entertain any other sentiments but those of the 
highest esteem. 

Upon the general merits of the translation, we have no opin- 
ion to give. But we suggest to the publisher that it would be 
just as well in a future edition touse “ drunk” instead of “ drank,” 
for the participle of ‘ drink”’—to distinguish between “ sit’? and 
“set” and “ lie” and “ lay” —to omit ‘‘on”’ before ‘‘next day,” 
and not to speak of persons “ assembled fo a ball.” p. 209, &c. 





Art. VII.—The Celtic Druids. By Goprrey Hiaeins, Esq. 
of Skellow Grange, near Doncaster, Yorkshire. 4to. Lon- 
don. 316 pages, and an Introduction of 96 pages ; with 52 
Lithographic Prints, and 7 Vignettes, engraved on wood. 


Berore we enter on a review of this elaborate and splendid 
publicaticn, we desire to offer to the reader a short preliminary 
dissertation, founded on our own former researches, concerning 
a question of great and encreasing literary interest, and as yet 
involved in no common obscurity. Having very laboriously tra- 
velled over the ground ourselves, we shall trace the course we 
have pursued, and the books we have been compelled to peruse 
or diligently consult, while engaged in the present investigation. 
So that they who feel interested in this very curious subject may 
be saved some trouble if they desire to pursue it for their own 
satisfaction. 

We wish it to be understood, that we pretend to nothing like 
demonstration in the case. Probability is all that can be ex- 
pected; but in how many other cases does this happen? How 


-seldom is it, except in the exact sciences, that absolute demon- 


stration can reasonably be required or supplied! the actual 
conduct through life of the wisest among us, must submit to be 
directed by the balance of argument, by probabilities of various 
values. Ina question of mere literary curiosity, it suffices if 
we can proceed thus far, though we should be unable to promise 
or perform more. Est quoddam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. 

M. Bailly, the astronomer, who was murdered by an infuri- 
ated mob at Paris, in 1793, was the first who advanced the 
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opinion, that much of ancient and of modern knowledge has 
been transmitted to their descendants by a race of men, whose 
existence, whose origin, whose duration, on the face of the earth, 
whose place of abode, whose history, whose memory, have all 
been but lost to their successors ; a race of men, who lived and 
flourished in times of the most remote antiquity. 

The controversy to which this paradoxical notion gave rise, 
is likely to be renewed. ‘The objections of Messrs. Davis and 
Bentley, at Calcutta, and of M. Delambre, at Paris, seemed for 
a time, to prostrate the theory of M. Bailly: but it has risen like 
Antzeus, with renewed strength, and has again taken the field. 
We shall present a brief view of the argument as it now stands. 

We apprehend that among learned men there will be no dis- 
pute at the present day, but that the high land of Asia, from 
the northern Caspian Caucasus, eastward toward Inaus or the 
Himalaya mountains, comprise the region of country that may 
be considered as the cradle of the human race. Probably, few 
who have examined the question, will be inclined to place its 
southern boundary more south than lat. 45°. Were we to locate 
our first ancestors, we should hardly assign them a country south 
of 60°. Notwithstanding the grossly ignorant, not to say wilful 
misrepresentations which Sir Wm. Jones is pleased to make of 
M. Bailly’s theory, in his fifth Discourse before the Asiatie So- 
ciety, on the Tartars. The suggestions of Buffon and Bailly as 
to the former temperature of the earth—the tropical animals 
and vegetables so abundant formerly in Siberia, as appears 
from their abundant remains—the well known facts of the in- 
crease of ice at the poles—the gradual cooling of the earth’s 
surface—the increased temperature observed in upwards of 
three hundred experiments of descent into deep mines—the 
views taken by Humboldt, Cordier and Scrope, dependant on 
the present state of geological knowledge—will furnish a suffi- 
cient reply to the unfair sarcasms of Sir Wm. Jones, and fully 
justify the opinion here advanced. But Sir. Wm. Jones had an 
hypothesis of his own to advance, and Bailly was suspected of 
greater latitude in his religious opinions than was consistent 
with the established doctrines of the English church. But in 
fact, we see nothing in Bailly’s theory that does not confirm, or 
may not be well reconciled to the facts and doctrines of the 
Bible. ‘This fear, however, will account for the general tone 
of the papers of Sir Wm. Jones, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Bentley in 
the Asiatic researches : nor do we hesitate to suggest the same 
motive of obsequious conformity to the ruling powers, as influ- 
encing the tone of criticism adopted by that laborious but dull 
writer, Delambre. Bailly, though murdered by the mob, was 
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an early friend to the French revolution. Nor is that likely to 
be forgotten under a Bourbon dynasty. 

M. Bailly, following up the scattered accounts to be found in 
the historians and philosophers of Greece and Rome, places the 
earliest known, and the earliest civilized people, the Atlantides, 
and the island Atlantis or Ogygia, somewhere about lat. 70°. 
From whence, as he supposes, these ancient people extended 
themselves southward and eastward during a long succession of 
ages, till they finally became the ancestors of the Hindoos, Chi- 
nese, Persians, Scythians, Goths, Huns, as well as the Pelasgi, 
Egyptians, Phenicians, Greeks and Romans ; that they were 
the original inventors of much scientific knowledge, of which 
only the remnants and the practice, not the reasons and demon- 
strations, were known to the Hindoos and Orientals generally, 
and from them derived to the Greeks. The general nature of 
his argument we shall presently offer to the reader. 

Professor Miners of Gottingen, i. his Syllabus of Lectures on 
History, derives mankind from two distinct races or stems ; the 
Mongul to the north of Caspian Caucasus and that continued 
chain, and the Caucasian to the south of that chain. The former 
characterised by small eyes, high cheek bones, low foreheads, 
flat faces, and inferior intellect—the latter, exhibiting the finest 
specimens of the human family. Sir Wm. Jones supposes that 
mankind were very early divided into three distinct families, 
branching out from the original stem : a division that he adopts, 
from a consideration of a radical difference in the languages at 
first spoken by each of these families. ‘The first being the Per- 
sian or Indian race; giving origin to the Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
Goths, Greeks and Romans. The second, the Arabian or se- 
cond Persian race, including the Syrians, Assyrians, Abyssi- 
nians, Arabians, and Jews. The third, being the Tartarian, 
who might have been the ancestors of the Chinese, Japanese 
and Hindoos, but of which there is no certainty. The first known 
location or point of departure of these families, and of the origi- 
nal stem that produced them, he designates as the northern part 
of Iran, or ancient Persia. 

Mr. Pinkerton, without citing Sir Wm. Jones, agrees with him 
in this location, for his favourites the Scythians or Goths. Whe- 
ther the Celts were, as Pinkerton supposes, a different and infe- 
rior race to the Goths, who chased them away, may adinit of 
some doubt. Pezron, Huddlestone, and the author under re- 
view, do not countenance this opinion of Pinkerton’s, who isa 
very positive and prejudiced writer. 

We now proceed to Bailly’s arguments : 
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Among the ancient nations, from the very earliest records of 
traditional history, there were customs, arbitrary in their charac- 
ter, common to all known nations, whose origin none of those 
nations appear to have known, nor have they been able to as- 
sign any plausible reason for the observance of them ; customs 
and circumstances, observed by vations, who do not appear to 
have had any such intercourse with each other, as to suggest 
the probability, that they borrowed the practices in question 
from one another. 

There are to this day languages entire, and fragments or rem- 
nants of languages, as perfectly constructed, as any modern 
tongue—exhibiting, in their formation, as much thought, as 
much skill, as much grammatical knowledge in theory and in 
practice, and implying, at least, an equal length of civilization, 
as any known modern language. ‘These ancient languages and 
remnants, appear to be connected together, and to have had no 
small share in the formation of every known ancient and every 
known modern language. But of the people who spake them, 
who they were, where they lived, when they came into or went 
out of existence, not a trace or vestige remains. All has passed 
away: we must assign their time and place from the plausible 
conclusions of circumstantial evidence and hints and gleanings 
of ancient history. 

The letters of the alphabet have nothing in them as phonetic 
representatives that should necessarily restrict the list to any 
particular number (nay, some nations use sounds which others 
do not, as the French reject the dth) more especially if that 
number should require every where additional letters. The 
great majority of ancient nations, however, have adopted an al- 
phabet : f sixteen letters. In most of them, their rank or order 
of succession isthe same, their powers of notation are the same: 
so as to set at utter defiance all supposition of accidental coin- 
cidence, and to put the doctrine of chances hors de combat.— 
But from whence the oldest of these alphabets came, or from 
what people they were derived, is beyond the date even of tra- 
ditional history. 

There are some points problematical and contested, and 
others incontrovertible in the history of astronomic knowledge, 
which appear to have given rise to practises and calculations in 
use for morethan two thousand years, by people who know them 
only by rote; who know not the reasons or the ground-work of 
the knowledge they put in practice ; who are utterly ignorant 
from what place and from what more profound and superior 
people they derive this traditionary practical knowledge. The 
Brahmins know and employ the rules prescribed in the Surya 
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siddyanta, but the theory of them is unknown in India. There 
are evidences of the existence of astronomical knowledge long 
previously to Hipparchus and Ptolemy, far more accurate than 
these great men were acquainted with. Knowledge, too accu- 
rate for their adoption, and which they did not know: know- 
ledge, approaching to modern and recent accuracy. But we 
know not what nation acquired it before us; or vo whom it is to 
be ascribed ; or from what region of the earth it has been tra- 
ditionally delivered, and becoine known to the people who, com- 
paratively within these few years only, have discovered its 
accuracy. 

‘There areamong the most ancient people known, the Scythians, 
the Orientals, the Egyptians, the Ethiopians, the Phenicians, 
the Pelasgi, the Etruscans, not to mention the Greeks, mytholo- 
gical coincidences that point to a common stock, to a common 
form of worship, the parent of all succeeding ones; on which, 
figurative, poetic, and popular personifications and superstitions 
have from time to time been every where engrafted, as to whose 
origin history ts silent. 

There are probable traces of chemical knowledge, particularly 
in metallurgy, that point beyond the earliest period of tradition- 
ary history. 

There are evidences of people beyond the memory of all his- 
tory, who measured a degree of the meridian approximating to 
the modern calculation of 57,008 toises so near as 57066 toises, 
implying a commen measure, and an accuracy and a length 
of observation, that sets modern conjecture at defiance. 

Finally, the traditional benefactors of the human race, the 
men of science who taught what was known, and who, in all 
parts of the world, have received the traditional homage of the 
people who knew them only by name—differ in name only: for, 
at present, no learned man entertains any doubt, but haut or 
Thoth of the Egyptians, Butta or Buddha of the Orientals, So- 
monocodam of Siam, Fo of the Chinese, and Hermes Trisme- 
gistus of the Greeks, are one and the same person. Among all 
these people, the fourth day of the week is dedicated to Mer- 
cury, the great object of worship alsc with the Gauls.* 

And first as to the alphabets and languages. The names 
given to mere sounds, and the order of arrangement in which 
these names or letters succeed each other—and when they are 
used to signify numbers, the numbers to which they are ap- 
plied—are all circumstances, in themselves, perfectly arbitrary. 


* Boch. Chanaan. L. i. c. xlii. Cas. Com. |. 6. 
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The Pelasgic, Attic, or Arcadian letters, the Ionian, Pheni- 
cian, Cadmean, Eolian, those of the old Latins, of the old Ger- 
mans, of the British and Irish bards, amount to sixteen. To 
these, in Greek, was added the Digamma, then four others by 
Palamedes, and four by Simonides. The Runic alphabet con- 
sists, properly, of sixteen letters, which are Phenician in their 
origin. ‘The traditions and chronicles of the North attribute 
their introduction to Odin.* 

According to Dr. Burgess, the old Irish had seventeen pri- 
mary letters, which are the same with the Arabic. When the 
seventeenth was added we do not know. 

The Welsh (Celts) have thirty-six letters, of which, sixteen 
only are radical. 

The powers of notation of the Samaritan, Hebrew, Greek and 
Arabic, are the same. How all this happens, none can tell.— 
Accidental coincidence of circumstances so numerous, is out of 
the question. ‘These coincidences can arise only from a com- 
mon source: that source must be the system formed by the na- 
tion or people who first adopted them. But who are they ? What 
is known concerning them? They have left some brief memo- 
rials of their existence, but no more! 

The Sanscrit language (says Sir Wm. Jones, third discourse 
on the Hindus) whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure, more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
both of them a stronger affinity both in the roots of verbs, and 
in the forms of grammar than could possibly have been produced 
by accident ; so stroug, indeed, that no philologer could exam- 
ine them all three, without believing them to have sprung from 
some common source, which perhaps no longer exists. ‘There 
is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing 
that both the Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a very 
different idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit. The 
old Persian might be added to the same family. 

Lieut. Wilkins, in the Asiatic researches, has shewn that the 
words used at the close of the Eleusinian mysteries, were pure 
Sanscrit. "That the Sanscrit can be traced in the Irish, and 
therefore in the Hebrew and Phenician, is now settled. That 
we find it insinuated in the German, and with the Greek, in the 
Welsh or Celtic, is also out of dispute. Who spake the Sans- 
crit language ? What people constructed, arranged and em- 
ployed, for their common use, this tongue, so exquisite and 
refined ? That people whose profound knowledge and astronomic 


* Nor. Amer. Rev. Jan. 1829, p. 24. 
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skill, enabled the compiler of the Surya Siddyanta, to collect 
together that system of astronomical rules and practices, of 
which, excellent as they are, and different as the Hindoo is for 
the most part from the Greek astronomy, no Brahmin, known to 
history or tradition, ever understood the source, or the demon- 
stration. Who were that people, where did they live, what is 
their history? We leave this puzzling question to be answered 
by the opponents of M. Bailly. 

The ancient Zend and Pahlivi, perhaps dialects of the Sans- 
crit, exist as a written language in Persia; when were they 
spoken ? who spake them? Sir Wm. Jones assumes, that they 
were the ancient language of Iran. Perhaps it was so; but 
who brought these dialects into Iran? Were they confined to 
Iran? When did they come into, when did they go out of use? 
Time has placed oblivion as a guard over these objects of cu- 
rious inquiry: prohibiting approach, there he stands! 

Major Vallancey has shewn, as we think conclusively, that 
the Ogham and Persepolitan characters relatetoa language far 
beyond the limits of known history ; the language known per- 
haps to the Hercules Ogmius of Lucian. This has met the fate 
of his Irish translation of the scene in Plautus; derided, but 
never refuted. It is dangerous to stride so far that the feeble 
powers of contemporaries cannot enable them to follow us. But 
Vallancey’s day is coming on: Renascuntur que jam cecidére.— 
We think our readers in this country will be obliged to us for a 
tabular view of Bochart’s and Vallancey’s explanation of that cu- 
rious specimen of Carthagino-Pherician, Phenico-Samaritan, 
and Irish. 

Secondly, as to the remnants traceable of ancient astronomic 
knowledge :— 

We have carefully perused the history of ancient astronomy, 
and the history of Indian astronomy by Mr. Bailly ; then the 
papers of Mr. Davis and Mr. Bentley, in the Asiatic researches, 
fixing the date of the Surya Siddyanta, and shewing, as we 
think, with great probability, in what way the supposed ancient 
observations pretended to have been made by the Indian astro- 
nomers at the commencement of the Kaliyoug, might have been 
settled by assuming astronomical appearances, and calculating 
backward, in recent times. We then perused the remarks of 
Professor Playfair, in the Edinburgh Transactions ; and then 
the review of the controversy, by Delambre, in his History of 
Ancient Astronomy (4to. 1817) from page 400 to 537, and his 
review of Dr. John 'Taylor’s Translation of the Liliwati: and 
the observations of Delambre on the Bija Ganita. The impres- 
sion left on our minds after a laborious perusal of these docu- 
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ments, is, that Bailly is undoubtedly mistaken in many of his 
astronomical calculations, but that there is a manifest inclina- 
tion among his critics to destroy the character of his whole sys- 
tem. We think no one can peruse the criticisms upon it by 
Sir Wm. Jones and Delambre, without being struck with this 
intention glaring upon the face of them. With respect to the 
very ingenious and plausible objections of Messrs. Davis and 
Bentley, we are of opinion with Professor Playfair, that the pro- 
cesses these gentlemen think the Hindoos have adopted, could 
not possibly have taken place ; inasmuch as they imply a know- 
ledge of astronomical facts, which have not long been known, 
and which the Hindoos could not have known. What Messrs. 
Davis and Bentley, with the aid of modern facts can do now, no 
Hindoo could have done a century ago. The results produced 
imply more accurate knowledge than any modern Hindoo can 
be presumed to possess. 

It is not worth our while to enter here into a criticism of the 
method adopted by Mr. Bentley, to determine the dates of the 
Tirvalore tables and the Surya Siddyanta ; we will assume the 
dates he has assigned, viz. the year 1281 for the Tirvalore 
tables, and 1060 for the Surya Siddyanta. Is there the slightest 
proof of the existence of the theorems on which those tables and 
processes are founded? Granting that Varaha lived after the 
Arabs and the Greeks, is there even tke shadow of proof that 
he or any other Brahmin ever resorted to that source of know- 
ledge, even if it were adequate? Is there the shadow of proof 
of any Brahmin so far forgetting the injunctions of his caste, as 
to travel? to travel especially into Greece? Is there the 
shadow of proof that Varaha, or any other Brahmin of that day, 
was acquainted with the theorems and these demonstrations on 
which the practical directions of the Surya Siddyanta are 
founded? we know of none- Let any one reflect on the admis- 
sions of Delambre, in p. 478 of the chapter on Indian Astronomy, 
and he will be satisfied, not only that the Indian Astronomy is 
entirely different from that of the Greeks, and, perhaps, in- 
ferior, but that it must be referred to a very different era, and 
a very different people: exactly the conclusion that Bailly arrives 
at, although he suspects the travelling philosophers of that 
people to have profited by an eastern knowledge. ‘To suppose 
that calculations approaching to accuracy, could be made for 
the year 3100 before Christ, by means of directions found in a 
book published in 1060 of the Christian era, is a draft on our 
eredulity, which we are not yet disposed to honour. 

Delambre, in p. 517, remarks, that from a calculation of the 
eclipse of Monday, November 2, 1789, made according to the 
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tables in the Surya Siddyanta, it appears that the Monday of 
the Indians is like our Monday, dedicated to the moon, Soma- 
var. He does not account for this coincidence. 

Allowing the justice even of the major part of Delambre’s 
criticisms, the main system of M. Bailly remains unshaken. 
His powers of laborious research, his great talent for inductive 
reasoning, the luminous arrangement of his arguments, the en- 
ergy and eloquence of his style, are qualifications that place him 
far above his critics, and promise a longer duration to the sys- 
tem of opinions he has adopted, than such opponents would be 
inclined to allow. We were much struck with the fanciful 
character of some of his chronological calculations, but he has 
brought out a series of periods, approximating so nearly to the 
chronology of the Septuagint, that every biblical critic will feel 
himself under obligations to M. Bailly’s ingenuity. 

We proceed then to an examination of astronomical facts ; 
all of them forcibly argued, and all of them deduced with great 
ingenuity, though with more or less probability. 

The universal reception of the same number of planets, bear- 
ing the same names. The seven days of the week also, in the 
same succession, with the same name, common not to the 
Greeks and Romans only, but to the Egyptians, to the Indians, 
to the Chinese. These names and this order of succession are 
not suggested by the nature of the thing, but they are, so far as 
we can discover, arbitrary, or else founded on reasons unknown 
to us, and to history. Whence comes this coincidence, but from 
its being part of a system, invented and adopted by people long 
anterior to the Indians, the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Greeks 
or Romans? 

Again. The measurement of time by lunar and solar years. 
The Metonic cycle of lunar revolution of nineteen years; not 
the invention of Meton, because known traditionally to the 
Chinese and Siamese, and mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. ili. as in use among the Hyperboreans, a people living cer- 
tainly between 50 and 60° north. 

Again. The Neros or luni-solar period of six hundred years, 
mentioned by Josephus, and attributed by him to the Patriarchs, 
which must have been the result of at least twelve hundred 
years observation, previously to its adoption. This period implies 
a computation of the solar year at 365 days, 5 hours, 51 minutes, 
and 36 seconds: a computation not varying from the truth, 
more than three minutes, and considerably more accurate than 
the computation adopted by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, (365d. 
Sh. 5dm. 12s.) Our modern calculation is 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, and 453 seconds. This cycle implies, that if the 
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new moon should happen on a given day at the commencement 
of the period, it will not happen on the same day till the close 
of it. A result not ascertainable by the observations of a single 
cycle, but must have been deduced from two or three of them. 

From this cycle probably, are deduced the ancient decimal 
divisions of sixty years, sixty days, sixty hours, sixty minutes, 
known traditionally to the Tartars and Chinese, as appears by 
the Lettres Edifiantes. Hence, probably, the Babylonish period 
of 3600 years; and the 360 degrees of the circle. 

Again. The division of the Zodiac into twelve signs, and 
the twelve labours of Hercules, indicating the passage of the 
sun through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. ‘These are astro- 
nomical features that belong, in their origin, to no assignable 
time of known history : they are referable to the Atlantides and 
the Hyperboreans, but to no people of later date. 

To these may be added the lunar division of the Zodiac into 
twenty-eight parts. Both these divisions were in use among and 
known to the Arabians, Egyptians, Indians and Chinese, people 
having very little or no connexion with each other, and who, 
therefore, obtained the system from a common origin, of which 
no trace of history remains. 

Again. The Nilometu, and the Stadium in most use and 
repute, imply the ancient measurement of a degree of the 
meridian, and a standard of measure of singular accuracy for 
those days. The mesne valuation of the stadium by the learned 
Freret, and by M. D’Anville, the geographer, is 51 toises, 1 foot, 
3 inches and 54 lines French measure. M. Bailly shows (in our 
opinion conclusively) in the first volume of his History of Modern 
Astronomy, in a chapter dedicated to this subject, that the true 
length of the stadium was 51 toises, | foot, 1 inch and 92-100ths 
French measure. When the ancient attempts at measuring a 
portion of the meridian are tested by a stadium of this length, 
the measurement of a degree will turn out 57066 toises: the 
latest measurement of a degree of the meridian by Mechain, 
Delainbre, &c. is 57008. M. Paucton thinks the base of the 
great Pyramid was intended for a stadium. ‘To ascertain this, 
we collected some years ago, every known measure of that 
base that had been then made ; but the discrepancies baffled all 
attempts at calculation.* 


* The Drah or Nilometu cubit at Cairo, was 20,544 inches, French measure. The 
Hebrew cubit, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, was 22,888 inches English, which being 
reduced to French measure by the proportions of 107 and 114, makes the Hebrew 
cubit exactly the same with the Nilometu. In an elaborate dissertation on this 
subject in Dr. Cooper’s Domestic Encyclopedia, (Art. Weights and Measures, vel. 
iii. p. 462) the reader will find the various measurements of the base of the great 
Pyramid at Memphis, and much information on the question alluded to above. He 
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Again. The Copernican system as we call it, and the sphe- 
ricity of the earth, were unknown in Greece till Pythagoras 
imported them from the east. These opinions were adopted 
generally by his school; by Philolaus, by Nicetas, after some 
struggle by Plato, by Aristarchus, by Diogenes Laertius. We 
doubt, however, if they were generally received in Greece. 
Whence did the Indians obtain it ? 

Again. Of Astronomical instruments, we know none but the 
Gnomon, of very ancient origin. The Alidad astrolabe or cross 
staff, the spheres and circles, are of Grecian vention and 
comparatively modern date. 

Again. The true character of the milky way, the plurality of 
worlds similar to our own planet, the revolution of the planets 
around their axis, were acknowledged as truths by many of the 
Pythagoreans ; but we have no sufficient evidence that these 
notions were imported. For the same reason, we do not dwell 
on the suspicion rather than the doctrine of the periodicity of 
comets, entertained by some Greek philosophers: nor do we 
coincide with the fanciful opinion of the learned M. Dutens, that 
the ancients were not unacquainted with telescopes. His au- 
thorities, we think, do not support even the probability. 

Let us then have done with Astronomy, and turn toCheméstry. 
Tubal Cain, the Scriptural inventor of Metallurgy, and who 
lived before the flood, is manifestly the Vulcan of the Greeks ; 
one of the Atlantides. We do not lay any stress on the metal- 
lurgic tools of copper found in Siberia; the tools of men not yet 
acquainted with the fabrication of iron. But whence did the 
Egyptians obtain their art of calico printing, so well and acéu- 
rately described by Pliny? The use of mordants was well 
known to them. To us, it is clear that they obtained it from 
the Hindoos, who have practised it ever since cotton and colours 
and Hindostan were known. Whether it originated there, or 
whether it be part of traditionary knowledge, we do not venture 
to suggest. 

The Saturnalia—the practice of libations to the Gods before 
ineals—a religious rite in daily use by Greeks and by Hindoos, 
common, indeed, almost all over the globe, are circumstances, 
that, unconnected and of themselves, may not be considered as 
adding much tothe argument : but it will be proper to examine 


will find it excellently well discussed by Bailly in his History of Modern Astronomy, 
(I. iv. p.143 of vol.i.) De la mesure dela Terre par les Anciens, et de leurs mesures 
itineraires; and in the Eclaircissemens, p.505, and by M. Paucton in his Metrologie. 
The French toise, according to Dr. Maskelyne, 58 Phil. Trans. 325, thermometer 
at 61 deg. of Fahrenheit. proved to be 76,734 inches English, on the brass standard 
of the Royal Society. The French foot and inch is to the English as 114 te 107, 
or by Hutton 4,273 to 4. 
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what support this theory of a lost and civilized people, can 
derive from mythology. 

The first general object of worship among mankind, forgetful 
of, or uninstructed by Revelation, appears to have been the 
Sun—Fire. This was afterwards extended by the Sabians to 
the heavenly host: and thence, by astronomical and poetical 
fictions and personifications, to the infinite number of deities that 
constituted the vulgar objects of Pagan worship. This being, 
the Sun, was the universal Hercules of the most ancient nations: 
the Apollo and the Adonis borrowed of the Egyptians and Phe- 4 
nicians by the Greeks. It is enough for our present purpose, to ‘ 
| notice the universally conceded fact, that among the most an- 
i) cient and earliest of Pagan nations, the most ancient and earliest 

object of worship was the Sun. How and why did this happen, 
and where? Would the Sun be an object of adoration to an 
inhabitant of the tropics, or the sands of Africa? Not other- 
wise than as the principle of destruction and of evil. Arimanes 
became so among the Persians, or Pluto among the Greeks, or 
Odin in the Runic mythology, not for his benefits, but his power. Vj 
Who would be likely to worship the Sun? Those who felt his 
benefits ; those who, under the fiction of the six months resi- 
dence of Adonis with Proserpine, would deplore, because they 
would feel his loss ; the inhabitants of a northern clime. De- 
Jambre thinks this idea void of all foundation. So would any 
man, perhaps, whose laborious life had been occupied by mathe- 
matical calculations, and who could see and feel no further. We 
do not wonder at such a notion having no weight with a dull 
calculator like Delambre. To us, however, it appears, the idea 
is not merely ingenious, but natural and reasonable; and it 
would with us, give a preponderance to the opinion that the 
sun-worshippers came first from the northern side of the Cau- 
casian chain. We do not push the fable of Adonis and Proser- 
pine, and Adonis and Venus into the regions, 





Where Hecla from his half-year’s sleep 
Wakes and hails the thawing deep. 


The common period of six months winter in the temperate lati- 
tudes, will sufficiently serve to account for its origin. But we 
state it as probable in itself, without further argument, that 
sun-worship and fire-worship commenced not in the south, but 
the northern regions. ‘The most ancient history of all the most 
ancient nations, gives the precedence in point of time to this form 
of worship. It is probable, therefore, it was derived from the 
earliest of all people, after the instructions given to the imme- 
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diate posterity of Adam became forgotten and neglected, as 
appears from the Scripture to have been the case. 

The wars of the Giants against the Gods, the Titans—part 
of the fabulous account of the Atlantides, are manifestly the same 
with the Dives and Peris of Persia, their Genii and Fairies. They 
are practical accounts of the wars between the northern invaders 
on one side of the Caucasian chain, and the inhabitants of the 
south, who struggled to maintain their possessions. The tra- 
ditions of these wars extend from China to the Nile: they have 
a common origin—an origin, in a fact so intrinsically probable, 
as to be indisputable. 

The fable of the Phenix is found in the Edda.* It is a bird 
wh» flies from the northern regions to Ethiopia, where it burns 
itself; and from its ashes proceeds a red worm, which soon be- 
comes another Phenix, and flies back to the north again. The 
duration of the life of this bird is 300 days. He disappears for 
sixty-five days. What latitude does this apply to, where the sun 
is absent for sixty-five days? Lat. 71° north. 

Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, (I. i. c.9) says that Janus was 
figured with the number 300 in his right hand, and 65 in his left. 
Is not this a deity of lat. 71? 

Ptolemy gives calendars of observations of the rising and 
setting of the stars, made in a climate where the longest day 
is sixteen hours.t What climate is that? Lat. 49, where Se- 
linginskoi is placed. 

Zoroaster, the law-giver of the Persians, in the Zendavesta, 
as translated by M. Anquetil, (v. ii. p. 400) says the longest day 
is double the length of the shortest day in winter. That is, 
sixteen hours in summer, and eight in winter. Where was that 
observation made, iftrue? In lat.49. We must go thus far 
then to the north, in search of the ancient repositories of know- 
ledge. And why not as well as to Paris or London now? Who 
will say that Edinburgh, in latitude 56, is too far north for 
knowledge. Does not this northern appropriation explain the 
six months life of Proserpine with her mother Ceres upon earth, 
and six months with Pluto? Does it not explain the fable of 
the Phenix? the statue of Janus? the death of Adonis ? 

But in writing a review. we must not write a volume; although 
the subject, even in moderate detail, would require no small 
one. We shall, therefore, close this preliminary essay, with 
some remarks in aid of the bold and fearless march of M. Bailly, 
in placing his Hyperboreans and Atlantides in a latitude so truly 
Hyperborean. This served Sir Wm. Jones, who had more ac- 


* Rudbeck Atlantica, v. ii. p. 245. + De apparentiis in Uranologion, p, 71. 
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quired knowledge than real talent, as a subject of sarcasm ; 
although Bailly has a letter expressly on the greater warmth of 
the northern climates formerly than now, and Sir William 
knew it. 

We are not about to waste our own time, or the time of the 
reader, by an elaborate proof of what no man, competent to 
the question, will deny. It is not ours actum agere, or to do 
more than state, that the great mass of our globe, the earth, 
has for many thousand years been, and at this moment is, in 
actual fusion: and that this statement will apply to the nucleus 
over which we stand, of about 7900 miles in diameter, after de- 
ducting the thickness of the crust. That the thin crust of which we 
inhabit the surface—the outward rind of our orange, consists of 
oxyds of the metalloids, gradually oxyded by air and water, then 
eooled and consolidated.: a process which commenced at a 
period beyond our inclination to investigate. We do not believe 
in any change of the sun’s place in the ecliptic; Ist, because we 
have no evidence of it; and 2ly, because the known facts can 
be explained without it. 

The consolidation of fifty miles thick of strata, one thin layer 
after another, will have taken no small number of years to effect ; 
but in some intermediate time, betweeen the commencement 
of the process and the present day, the warmth of the northern 
climates must of necessity have been much greater than it is now ; 
owing to the more rapid radiation of caloric from the fluid mass 
below, and the comparative thinness of the strata and the many 
fissures through which the heat was transmitted. In those days, 
we might well caution an inhabitant of our globe to take heed 
to his paths ; incedis per ignes cineri doloso, suppositos. In those 
days, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, cataclysms and debacles, 
forcible changes of the bottom of the ocean taking place of the 
submersed dry land, repeated and extensive deluges in con- 
sequence, would put in frequent danger every inhabitant of the 
earth. At that time too, let it be considered, the mass of polar 
ice which has within even a short period so increased, as to 
render Greenland an unappropriate appellation, was not ice but 
water. No wonder, therefore, that we hear of the Noachian 
deluge, the Ogygian deluge, the Deucalian deluge. Whether 
the Noachian deluge was universal as is generally believed, or 
the deluge of ali the land then known to the inhabitants of 
northern Asia, will depend on the translation we give to PIN 
which may signify either the earth or the land.* If we assign to 
it the first meaning, the deluge was universal: if the second, it 


*Is used for limited districts of country, in Gen. x. 20, 31, 5. Gen. ii. 11, 12.. 
Deut. vi. 1,3, 10. Ps. x. 16. evi. 27. ev. 44. etal. 
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may have been of the land then inhabited. It appears to us, 
that either translation is consistent with the expressions of the 
sacred historian; but the first meaning implies a miracle, and 
the second leaves us at liberty to assign secondary causes, acting 
according to known laws, and sufficient to explain the circum- 
stances detailed in this part of holy writ. Whether the rule, 
nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus, ought to take place 
in the present instance, the reader must judge. Our own 
opinion is, if the acknowledged facts cannot be explained with- 
out a miracle, we must admit the miracle; if they can, we ought 
not to resort to supernatural interposition, when the known 
action of secondary causes will suffice. 

When we assign fifty miles as the thickness of the crust of 
the earth, we do it at hazard: we have no sufficient data; nor 
can we reconcile the phenomena of volcanic eruptions undoubt- 
edly taking place under the old granite with a thickness so 
great. We refer to Cordier’s late paper, in Silliman’s journal. 

That the nucleus of the earth is at this moment, and from its 
very first formation constantly has been, in a state of igneous 
fusion, is demonstrable. Ist. It was so at its origin, or the flat- 
tening at the poles could not have taken place. 2ly. Every vol- 
canic eruption throws out fused masses that continue red hot 
for many years under the outward crust of cinders. 3ly. ‘Three 
hundred experiments have shown, that on descending from the 
surface into deep mines, the warmth increases about 12° of 
Fahrenheit, for every one thousand feet of descent. This has 
been ascertained, after making every possible allowance for the 
burning of candles, or the warmth of the human body, and 
avoiding these causes of deduction wherever it was possible. 
Aly. The organic remains of the plants and the animals of 
southern Asia, abound in Siberia under circumstances which 
show that they must have lived and died there. Siberia, there- 
fore, has been formerly as warm as southern Asia, the sun 
being then just as it now is. Are not excellent pine-apples 
raised in the hot-houses of England? We refer the reader to 
Cordier’s essay, of which a full abstract and account may be 
found in the last number of Silliman’s Journal ; to the treatises 
of Scrope and Daubeny on volcanoes, to the last paper of Sir 
H. Davy on the same subject, and to the essay of Von Humboldt 
on the structure of volcanoes. The following is an extract from 
that essay, which receiving our own full assent, we think is also 
entitled to the assent of the reader. 


‘‘ It is, perhaps, in the internal heat of the earth, a heat indicated by 
experiments made with the thermometer, and the phenomena of volca~ 
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noes, that the cause of one of the most astonishing phenomena which 
the knowledge of petrifactions presents to us, resides. ‘Tropical forms 
of animals, arborescent ferns, palms, and bamboos, occur imbedded in 
the frozen regions of the North. The primitive world, every where, 
discloses to us a distribution of organic forms, which is in opposition to 
the present existing state of climates. To solve so important a problem, 
recourse has been had to a great number of hypotheses, such as the ap- 
proach of a comet, the change of obliquity of the ecliptic, the increase 
of intensity of solar heat. None of these hypotheses has been able to 
satisfy, at the same time, the astronomer, the natural philosopher, and 
the geologist. 

** As to my own opinion on the subject, I leave the earth’s axis in its 
position. I admit no change in the radiation of the solar disk; a 
change by which a celebrated philosopher thought he could explain the 
good and bad harvests of our fields. But I imagine that in each planet, 
independently of its relations to a central body, and of its astronomical 
position, there exist numerous causes of the developement of heat, whe- 
ther by the chemical processes of oxydation, or by the precipitation and 
changes of capacity of bodies, or by the augmentation of the electro- 
magnetic inteusity, or the communication between the external and 
internal parts of the globe. 

“* When in the primitive world, the deeply-fissured crust of the earth 
exhaled heat by these apertures, perhaps during many centuries, palms, 
arborescent ferns, and the animals of warm climates lived in vast expan- 
ses of country ; (from whence they are now excluded.) According to 
this system of things, which I have already indicated in my work, enti- 
tled * Essai Geognostique sur le gisement des roches dans les deux 
Hemispheres,’ the temperature of volcanoes is the same as that of the 
interior of the earth, and the same causes which now produce such 
frightful ravages, would formerly have made the richest vegetation to 
spring in every zone, from the newly oxydized envelope of the earth, 
and the deeply-fissured strata of its rocks. 

*‘ If in order to account for the distribution of the tropical forms that 
occur buried in the northern regions of the globe, it is assumed that ele- 
phants, covered with long hair, now immersed in the polar ice, were 
originally natives of those climates; and, that forms resembling the 
same principal type, such as that of lions and lynxes, may have lived at 
the same time in very different climates—such a mode of explanation 
would yet be inapplicable to the vegetable productions. For reasons 
which vegetable physiology discloses, palms, bananas, and arborescent 
monocotyledonous plants, are unable to support the cold of the northern 
countries ; and, in the geognostical problem which we are here exam- 
ining, it appears to me difficult to separate the plants from the animals. 
No explanation can be satisfactory which does not embrace the two 
forms.” 


From this view of the subject, no person competent to judge 
of it in the present day, will, for a moment, dissent. It is mani- 
fest, that all the objections to M. Bailly’s theory, deduced from 
the assumed cold of the northern regions, melt away like the 
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snows on the approach of summer. In the year 1776, all this 
was, in substance, foreseen and argued at length by M. Bailly, 
in his Lettres sur l’Atlantide, with a distinctness, a sagacity, 
and a fearlessness, that nothing but the confidence of clear sight- 
ed talent could dictate. 

We hope and trust, the discussions on this curious subject 
will continue, till the literary portion of the public is fully pre- 
pared to adopt a final opinion concerning it. Like the organic 
remains imbedded in the strata of the globe, the present inves- 
tigation is intimately connected with the primeval history, both 
of the earth and its inhabitants: and the progress of the discus- 
sion will serve to excite and gratify a reasonable curiosity, even 
if it should do no more. 

When a traveller passes through our western country, and 
observes the very frequent remains of fortifications manifestly 
intended for the defence of a people more numerous, more civi- 
lized, and better informed than any tribe of North-American 
Indians now known—when he inquires if any trace of tradition- 
ary history of these former people, now remains among those 
who have taken their place, and finds none—does he hesitate, 
nevertheless, to believe that a race of people, capable of con- 
structing these defensive works, did formerly inhabit the coun- 
try? Who doubts if some nation competent to the building of 
Persepolis and Balbec, and the works at Elephantis and Ellora, 
did actually exist and buildthem? If we see manifest traces of 
skill, knowledge, and intelligence, can we avoid referring them 
to some intelligent agent as the author of them ? 

So, if we glean from scattered history the positive proofs of 
skill and knowledge, far anterior to any now known nation, or 
to any people regularly known to history, can we help referring 
them to some nation now no more, to some people who actually 
lived and once possessed them? Is it not fair then, as part of 
the history of the human race, to connect the scattered facts, 
and make out a tale consisting with probability, although not 
strictly conformable to our previous ignorance, or our early pre- 
judices? M. Bailly has done this, with a diligence, a clear 
sightedness, a skill, a mass of learning, an unlooked-for induc- 
tion of fact, a luminous course of reasoning, and a style of un- 
eommon clearness and eloquence, to which we know but few 
equals. He has not received the credit due to him, because he 
went too far ahead of the knowledge of his day. But his eclipse 
is not destined to continue much longer; his winter period of 
darkness and oblivion has nearly passed away ; and we may 
safely prophecy, although he may occasionally have erred in ar- 
dently pursuing a new source of knowledge, that with all his 
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very pardonable faults and mistakes—‘ macule quas aut incuria 
fudit, aut humana parum cavit natura’, he will emerge from the 
temporary obscurity which envy and dulness have contrived to 
cast around him.* 

We are now enabled to proceed more satisfactorily than 
without this trouble we could have done, to a review of the work 
mentioned at the head of this article, the Celtic Druids by God- 
frey Higgins, Esq. 

The author proposes in this work to shew, that the Druids of 
the British Isles were the priests of a very ancient nation called 
Celtz. ‘That these Celte were a colony from the first race of 
people—a learned and enlightened people, the descendants of 
the persons who escaped the effects of the deluge on the borders 
of the Caspian Sea. That they were the earliest occupiers of 
Greece, Italy, France and Briton, arriving in those places by a 
route nearly along the 45th parallel of north latitude. (He had 
better have adopted north of 50°.) That in a similar manner, 
colonies advanced from the same great nation by a southern 
line through Asia, peopling Syria and Africa, and arriving at 


* We promised to suggest, for the benefit of the American student, the course of 
reading that has enabled us to come to these conclusions. In London or Paris, we 
should not thus intrude ourselves; but these investigations, and the libraries that en- 
able us to pursue them, are not yet common among us. At the hazard, therefore. 
of the imputation of pedantry, we shall endeavour to be useful :— 

Bocharti Phaleg et Chanaan, 4to. 1674. Indispensable. 

Pezron on the Antiquity of Nations. Jones’ translation, 1706. 

Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, 3 vols. 4to. second edition, 1775. 

Sir Wm. Drummond’s Origines Gentium, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Major Vallancey’s Vindication of the Ancient History of Ireland, 1786. 


The reader must be strongly on his guard against the etymological propensities. 


of the three last named authors. 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis. 
Lettres sur |’Atlantide, par M. Bailly, 2 vols. 8vo. 1779. 
Histoire de l’Astronomie, ancienne, 4to. par M. Bailly, second edition, 1781. 
, moderne, 3 vols, 4to. par M. Bailly, 1785. 
Indienne et Orientale, par M. Bailly, 4to. 1787. 
——, ancienne, par M. Delambre, 2 vols. 4to. 1817. 
Origine de Tous Les Cultes, par M. Dupuis, 8vo. 7 v. edit. of M. Auguis, 1822. 
Pinkerton on the Goths, 8vo. 1787. 
Dutens, Origine des Decouvertes attribués aux modernes, 2 vols. 8vo. 1776. 
The Papers on Indian Astronomy, by Mr. Davis and Mr. Bentley, in the Asiatie 
Rinstitioes, vols. 2, 6, 8. 
, by Professor Playfair, in the Edinb. Philoso- 














phical Transactions, 2 vols. 
The ~ apes of Sir Wm. Jones, in the first vol. of the 4to. edit. of his works, 
1 ; 
The Remarks of Mr. Wilkins on the Sanscrit words used at the close of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries. Asiatic Researches. 
Zend-Avesta, translated by Anquetil, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Gentil sur l’Astronomie des Indiens in the Hist. de l’Acad. des Sciences, 1772. 
Rudbeck’s Atlantica, Professor Rask’s Edda, 2 vols. Stockholm, 1818, Huddle- 
stone’s edition of Toland on the Druids, we have referred to, but at second hand ; we 
do not possessthem. The list above given is of books on our table, and the origi- 
nal authorities cited, for the most part within our reach. 
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last by sea, through the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gibral- 
tar) at Britain. In the course of the work, the mode in which 
the ancient patriarchal religions, as well as those of Greece and 
Italy were founded, will be pointed out : and the author flatters 
himself that he shall have much strengthened the foundation of 
rational Christianity. He will show that all the languages of 
the Western world were the same ; and that one system of let- 
ters, that of the ancient Irish Druids, pervaded the whole—was 
common to the British Isles and to Gaul—to the inhabitants of 
Italy, Greece, Syria, Arabia, Persia and Hindostan: and that 
one of the two alphabets of the same system, in which the an- 
cient Irish manuscripts are written, namely, the Beth-luis-nion 
came by Gaul through Britain to Ireland; and the Buobeloth 
came through the Straits of Gibraltar. (XCvI.) 

Such is the system propounded in the present work. The 
reader will now perceive that it is a continuation of the contro- 
versy that began with M. Bailly, and that our preliminary re- 
marks were necessary to a full understanding of the whole 
ground of contest. Mr. Higgins’ theory in favour of the Celts, 
is in direct opposition to Mr. Pinkerton’s, which holds that an- 
cient people in great contempt. Mr. Higgins takes very little 
notice of Pinkerton’s theory, his arguments or authorities ; re- 
ferring to Mr. Huddlestone’s edition of ‘Toland, as having 
placed Pinkerton hors de combat. We are not yet in posses- 
sion of Huddlestone’s book. Such publications are not of ready 
access with us. We must, therefore, get on without it. 


a et ere — 


Art. VITT.—Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to Eng- 
land. By the Rev. R. Watsu. London, printed—Philadel- 


phia, reprinted. 1828. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 270. 


THIS small work contains the narrative of a rapid journey 
in the fall of 1827, from Constantinople through Romelia, Bul- 
garia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, to Vienna, and on- 
wards to England. It presents a clear, concise and graphic 
delineation of the country over which the author travelled, and 
the people whom he encountered: and derives an additional 
interest from the circumstance that his route lay directly across 
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that region which has been so often the theatre of war, whose 
soil is again stained by the embittered and sanguinary conflicts 
of the Russian and the Turk, and to which the attention of the 
civilized world is now turned with anxious, if not intense expec- 
tation. 

Mr. Walsh resided many years at Constantinople as Chap- 
lain to the British Ambassador, Lord Strangford. He appears 
to be an intelligent and impartial observer. His remarks upon 
the Turkish Empire—its laws, religion and policy are probably 
reserved for a more elaborate work; for the information he has 
given us in this journal, in relationto the great transactions of 
Turkey, has all been incidental as if brought out by casual as- 
sociations, rather than as forming a part of his original design ; 
and he merely notices the peculiarities of the country and its 
inhabitants, as the occurrences of his journey recals them to his 
recollection. 

The country from Constantinople to the Danube is an immense 
plain, open, dry and level, which would oppose no obstacle to an in- 
vading army, were it not intersected by the lofty ridges of the Bal- 
kan. In fact, says Mr. Walsh, “ it appears as if the country from 
the Danube to the Propontis, was originally a dead, flat surface, 
when, by some convulsions of nature, this ridge of mountains 
was thrown up, which divided the country like a vast wall, run- 
ning from the Black Sea to the Adriatic.” The part of the 
plain lying to the south of this chain of mountains was the an- 
cient Thrace, and is now Romelia ; the part to the north, the 
ancient Messia, is the modern Bulgaria. 

Before we turn to the more important topics alluded to in this 
work, we will notice some of the arrangements and comforts of 
Turkish travelling, and accompany our author over some part 
of his rude but romantic road :— 


“The ideas of travelling, which you have formed from experience, 
are associated closely with smooth roads, easy carriages, neat inns, com- 
fortable suppers, and warm beds; and where these are to be found, all 
seasons of the year are pretty much alike to the traveller: but conceive 
travelling through a country in winter, where, generally speaking, there 
are no roads, no carriages, no inns, no suppers, and no beds! the only 
roads are beaten pathways, made by one horseman and followed by 
another, and every man may make one for himself if he pleases. The 
only carriages are wooden planks, laid upon rough wheels, called aru- 
bas, drawn with cords by buffaloes, which are seldom used except for 
burthens. The only inns are large stables, where nothing is to be had 
but chopped straw. The only suppers are what you may pick up on 
the road, if you are so fortunate, and bring it to where you stop for the 
night; and the only beds are the chopped straw in the stable, or a deal 
board in the cock-loft over it; and even this, in many places, is not te 
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be had. There are, doubtless, exceptions to this general picture, as I 
myself experienced ; but, in the main, it ts true: and such is the actual 
state of travelling at this day, in most parts of the Turkish empire 
through which I have passed, both in Asia and Europe. 

“The companion I proposed to take with me was my old friend Mus- 
tapha, a Tartar janissary attached to the English palace. He had been 
originally a native of Switzerland, and was placed in the service of a 
merchant at Leghoru when very young. In making a voyage with him 
in the Mediterranean, he was taken by an African corsair, and sold at 
Cairo. After passing through the hands of several masters, he turned 
Turk ; and so was redeemed from a state of slavery, and enjoyed all the 
immunities and privileges of a follower of the Prophet. Unlike the 
usual character of renegadoes, he was not a hater and persecutor of his 
former sect; ov the contrary, he was more attached to them than ever, 
and well pleased with every opportunity of serving them. He spoke 
some English, and was the medium through which I have obtained 
much local information. I put myself entirely in his hands, and found 
him, on ali occasions, not only an essentially useful but an attached and 
faithful fellow. As he had traversed Turkey in all directions as a 'Tar- 
tar courier, he was quite expert at every arrangement necessary for our 
journey ; and on the morning we set out, I found the following prepa- 
rations :— 

** A janissary cloak, which was to serve for every thing. This most 
useful of all coverings is made of goat’s and camel’s hair, and is of a tex- 
ture as thick and rigid as a deal board. When you get inio it, it stands 
about you like acentry box, and protects you against wind and weather. 
The Tartar janissaries, in passing the chains of mountains in Asia, 
covered with snow, are frequently out with despatches for fifteen or 
twenty days, travelling with all their speed day and night on horseback. 
Nature cannot endure so long a suspension from sleep, so they acquire 
the habit of sleeping as they ride. Covered under this stiff cloak, as in 
a canopy-bed, they jog on at night in profound repose, trusting to the 
instinet of the horse that carries them. Next, a canister of Mocha cof- 
fee. The greater part of the coffee used in Turkey is sent from our 
West-India plantations, and Mocha coffee is as great a rarity in Con- 
stantinople as in London. A cargo had been accidentally brought just 
before from Arabia by an English ship, and so [ obtained an unexpected 
luxury. But, above all, he produced a bag of Schiras tobacco. I do 
not wonder at the general use of this most indispensable of Turkish 
luxuries ; it is always the companion of coffee, and there is something 
so exceedingly congenial in the properties of both, that nature seems to 
have intended them for inseparable associates. We do not know how 
to use tobacco in this country, but defile and deteriorate it with malt 
liquor. When used with coffee, and after the Turkish fashion, it is sin - 
gularly grateful to the taste, and refreshing to the spirits ; counteract- 
ing the effects of fatigue and cold, and appeasing the cravings of han- 
ger, asI have often experienced. ° * It [coffee] is 
always used in the East without cream or sugar. A small saucepan, 
about the size of an egg-cup, is placed on the fire till the water boils, a 
tea-spoonful of powdered coifve is put into it, and it is suffered to make 
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a few ebullitions; it is then poured, grounds and all, into a cup just as 
large as the saucepan, and in this state, as black, as thick, and as bitter 
as soot, it is taken with tobacco. It is certainly not easy to conceive 
how man was first induced to use substances so exceedingly bitter and 
nauseous as coffee and tobacco in their simple state; yet there are no 
two substances that are in more universal use among mankind, and 
they have come from the opposite extremities of the earth to meet each 
other. ‘The people of the East had no tobacco till after the discovery 
of America, nor the American’s coffee till it was introduced from Turkey. 
As I had not learned, however, to take coffee altogether in the 'Turkish 
fashion, I begged of Mustapha to add a bag of sugar to his stock of 
good things. I found, beside, at the gate four horses, one for a surrogee, 
or armed guide, another for luggage, the other two for Mustapha and 
myself. For these I paid about two-pence per mile for each horse. 
I fortunately procured an old English saddle which was lying in the 
palace, and so avoided the intolerable uneasiness of a Turkish one, 
which I had experienced in Asia; and set out at nine in the morning, 
on the 28th of October.” pp. 2-5. 
* ¥ * * 

“ We now entered the plain that surrounds Constantinople, and the 
eye could command an extensive view of the country on all sides. The 
first and most striking impression was the exceeding solitude that reigned 
every where around. We were within a few hundred yards of the walls 
of an immense metropolis, where 700,000 people lived together ; but if 
we were at the same distance only from the ruins of Palmyra, we could 
not have witnessed more silence and desolation. ‘The usual villas 
which are scattered near the suburbs of a large city were not to be seen, 
and the crowds which generally throng the entrance, no where to be 
met with. A single team of buffaloes, dragging an aruba, or a solitary 
horseman scarcely visible on the horizon, were the only objects that in- 
dicated the existence of social life close by the great city. Nothing, 
perhaps, marks the indolence and inactivity of the Turkish character 
more than this circumstance. ‘The shores of the Bosphorus are very 
populous, and from Constantinople to near the Black Sea is one con- 
tinued village. The intercourse is proportionably great, and the surface 
of the water is a moving picture of boats passing and repassing. This 
mode of motion is peculiarly adapted to oriental indolence. The Turk 
reclines on a cushion, smoking his pipe, and is carried the distance he 
wants to go without exertion or discomposure. If he had a residence 
in this quarter, he could only walk or ride to it, as there are, generally 
speaking, no carriages or proper roads on which they could run; the 
vicinity of the city, therefore, on this side, is abandoned ; and with the 
exception of a very few scattered farms, it is a perfect desert.” p. 54. 

* * * * * 


** Nothing can exceed the beauty of those downs which we now en- 
tered upon, and their apparent fertility; but they are utterly solitary 
and neglected. Ina few places, where the ground had been turned up, 
the fallow left behind indicated a rich soil and abundant harvest; but 
these spots were very rare, and of past years. The land is portioned 
out into chifliks, or estates, of Turks of consequence residing at Con- 
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stantinople. These lords of the soil become implicated in the constant 
troubles and changes which take place, and are frequently strangled or 
banished. On the first rumour of their misfortunes, all their tenants 
who occupied the soil immediately take flight with whatever property 
they can lay their hands on, from the well-grounded apprehension of 
being involved in the fate of their landlord ; and from this state of utter 
insecurity, the whole country is now abandoned and depopulated. 

“The road which leads through these plains is nothing more than a 
beaten path over the grass, every one pursuing that which he prefers. 
In summer, it is of a limited breadth, but in winter, when the rain sets 
in, the usual path is impassable, and every traveller seeks a new one 
beside the former; so that in some places the road is three or four hun- 
dred yards wide. The traveller, however, is directed by certain marks. 
At long intervals, he sees two little tumuli, not quite so large as hay- 
ricks, between which the way passes; these are called Sandjak Sherif 
Tepé, or the Hillocks of the Sacred Standard. On all expeditions 
against the infidels in Europe, wherever the army encamped for the 
night, two mounds were raised, on one of which was planted the standard 
of Mahomet, which formed the centre of the encampment. There are 
no tumuli of a larger size or more ancient date in this neighbourhood, 
As those, however, are at very distant intervals, other directions were 
necessary. In January and February, a cold Scythian wind passes 
over these plains, carrying with it immense drifts of snow, which soon 
obliterate all appearance of former tracks. ‘Travellers then miss their 

way, and numbers are every year found dead in the drift. About ten 
years ago, a salictar, bearing important news from Shumla to Constan- 
tinople, missed his way in the snow for several days, and nearly perished, 
with all his suite. He, therefore, at his own expense, erected stone posts 
at convenient intervals along the whole line. Some few of these re- 
main, but the greater number are broken or fallen; nor is it likely they 
will ever be restored by the Turks. They were the only resemblance 
of mile-stones in the Turkish empire. 

“The only thing that had life which we met in those fertile plains, 
was detachments of soldiers returning from Ipsara, as one of them in- 
formed the surrogee; they were landed near Enos, from the Captain 
Pacha’s fleet, and were returning by land to Constantinople. Some 
of these parties had horses with baskets on each side ; these were filled 
with little children, boys and girls, whom they had carried off as plun- 
der, and were now bringing to the Yesér Bazar, or slave market of 
Constantinople, to sell; the unfortunate beings resembled lambs in a 
market car; they were from three or four to nine or ten years of age.” 
pp. 67-69. 

* * * * + 

“As we approached the town of Burghaz, we found remnants of 
paved roads formed of large flat stones. ‘The Roman and Turkish 
roads are so similar, that it is not easy to distinguish the old from the 
new; both seem equally inconvenient and dangerous. Part of this 
causeway, which stands out of the present line, and elevated above it, 
is grass-grown and moss-covered, and evidently of an ancient date ; 
but the rest, which forms part of the actual road, is the work of the 
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Turks, though differing in nothing from the other but in age: both are 
equally unused. The Turks never make a road but across some portion 
of inuudated or marshy ground. It is a causeway of rude, large, uneven 
stones; so badly put together, that intervals are left between, in which 
the horse constantly slips below his fetlock, and moves cautiously and 
slowly along, at the imminent hazard of breaking his own legs or his 
rider’s neck. ‘Travellers, therefore, prefer wading through water and 
mud up to their saddle girts, to venturing on these roads ; yet all the 
remains of ancient roads in this country are of a similar structure. 

** At four o’clock, we arrived at Burghaz, and entered the town upon 
one of those ill-constructed causeways, which was continued through 
all the streets. Burghaz is a very common name for a town in Turkey. 
It appears from Cantemir, that it is a corruption of tugyos, a tower, and 
was originally a fortified castle under the Greeks; though there are 
seldom any remains of such a thing now to be seen in the modern 
villages.” pp. 79-80. 

* + « 

“ We set out from Burghaz at three the next morning; the weather 
was dark and doubtful, at intervals spitting rain. We wandered from 
the road in the pitchy darkness, and got entangled in gardens and old 
houses, and here we floundered for a long time before we regained the 
road. At length the horizon became streaked with a parallel gleam of 
light, which indicated a clear day, and extricated us from our diffi- 
culties. We were now on the spot which was the limit of the Russian 
campaign in 1810. The main body of the army proceeded no farther 
than Shumla; but clouds of Cossac Tartars had passed the Balkan, 
and rode up to the suburbs of Burghaz, which is within eighty-four 
miles of Constantinople, having plundered the country the whole way. 
The country was the same flat, denuded plain as that we had passed 
the day before, and these Tartars must have felt themselves at home. 
About nine o’clock, we arrived at a wood, and the trees were the first 
we had met since we left Constantinople—a distance of one hundred 
miles. This wood was a grateful variety, and coutinued for three 
hours to the vicinity of Kirklesi, where we arrived about mid-day.” 
pp. 81-82. 

** We rode through a number of ragged, filthy streets, to the more 
ragged and filthy post-house, where we were to be supplied with fresh 
horses ; for here the engagement of our’surrogee from Constantinople 
terminated. From hence the posts occur every ten or twelve hours, the 
horses are changed, and the speed of the traveller is as rapid as he 
pleases to go; and for this he only pays twenty paras, or half a piastre 
an hour for each horse ; that is, he gets four horses and an armed guide 
to go at what rate he pleases, for about fourpence per mile, or one penny 
for each horse. as ° When Mustapha came in, I asked him 
some question in English, which he did not answer, and supposing he 
had not heard me, I repeated it in a louder voice. He was now seized 
with an extraordinary fit of trepidation. He got up immediately and 
left the room, and I found him afterwards in the yard attempting to give 
some baccheesh, or gratuity, to the stablemen; but bis hand so trem- 
bled, that he scattered the paras about the yard. He then hurried me 
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out, and, getting on his horse, rode hastily off, leaving me to follow him 
us I could. { pursued him to the suburbs of the town, where he stopped 
at a Bulgarian wine-house, and having got into a Christian place, his 
trepidation began to subside, and he attempted to account for it. The 
Turks of this place are so rude and ignorant, that they think a man 
degraded who understands any other language than Turkish; when I 
addressed him, therefore, in English, at the post-house, he could not an- 
swer, as it would have exposed us both to the contempt and insult of the 
fellows about us, from which he had no means of protection. It had 
happened to him, he said, in the same place before, and both he and the 
gentleman he travelled with were attacked, and in great danger. 

“* This determined hostility to knowledge is, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary trait in the Turkish character, and distinguishes them from every 
other nation at the present day. It is hardly possible to conceive a peo- 
ple priding themselves on being ignorant, and despising those who are 
not so. Nor is this confined to the rude rabble of Kirklesi. There isa 
number of janissaries attached to the palaces of the different missions 
at Constantinople, as guards of honour, and they are in constant com- 
munication with the inmates of the palaces. ‘The only one I ever heard 
of, who acquired a knowledge of a Frank language, was Mustapha, and 
he was a renegado, and did it at the hazard of his life. ‘The prejudice 
is not less among the upper and educated classes. ‘The Turks, in their 
intercourse with foreign nations, are always obliged to use rayas as in- 
terpreters. ‘The important function of dragoman to the Porte was al- 
ways performed by Greeks till the late insurrection ; and when the 
Turks thought they could no longer confide in them, there could not be 
found in the empire one, of themselves, capable or willing to hold a 
communication in a foreign language, and they were obliged to confer 
the situation on a Jew. "They have since that, however, ‘established a 
seminary for the instruction of a few young Turks in different Frank 
languages, that they may be able to undertake and discharge a duty so 
important and confidential, and no longer depend on the suspicious 
fidelity of strangers. This tardy and reluctant adoption of a measure 
so indispensable, is a strong proof of the pertinacity with which they ad- 
here to ancient prejudices, which no one but a man of the energetic 
character of the present Sultan could dare to oppose, or oppose with 
any effect. 

** As we had now commenced posting on the account of government, 
no regard was to be paid to the unfortunate horses. The rule is, if they 
die on the road between post and post, the traveller pays for them; but 
he may drive them to death’s door, without scruple, Our next post was 
Fakih, distant twelve hours; and we determined to make up for the 
past, and go it in half the time.” 


* x # * 


“ From Doolath-Haghe the country is woody and swelling into hills ; 
and here, for the first time, Mustapha thought it right to commence gal- 
loping, because the road was no longer open and plain, but obstructed, 
uneven, and dangerous. I had also another objection: I felt myself 
very stiff, and even a moderate motion very painful. After riding all 
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day, for several in succession, and resting at night in my clothes, on the 
ground, with nothing to keep me from the hard, uneven floor, but a mat 
or a carpet, I was not much disposed to any gratuitous violent exercise, 
and I declined the proposal peremptorily. By degrees, however, the 
surrogee increased his speed, the Tartar followed, and such is the irre- 
sistible habit of these animals, that my horse would not stay behind ; in 
a few minutes, therefore, we were all in full speed, over a road where 
it required caution to walk. We dashed up hills and down acclivities, 
stumbled over rocks and fallen trees, and tore away through brambles 
and branches, floundered in mud, and splashed through mountain tor- 
rents; and, for twelve miles, scarcely pulled bridle till we arrived at 
Fakih, the next-post-house. I thought this steople-chase would have 
knocked me up, and disabled me from proceeding ; but Mustapha as- 
sured me, from the experience of others whom he had attended, the ef- 
fect would be quite the contrary. In fact, it was so: this violent exer- 
cise was like the champooing of a Turkish vapour-bath ; the muscles 
were relaxed, the joints suppled, and, on dismounting, I felt as active 
and fresh as when I set out.” pp. 84-89. 


The Balkan mountains have long been considered as one of 
the most formidable barriers, on the side of Europe, of the Turk- 
ish empire. ‘They have been represented as impracticable and 
impassable, if skilfully and gallantly defended ; and they have, 
in fact, arrested the progress of the Russian armies on several 
occasions. But although the mountains are steep and lofty, the 
ravines and gorges few, narrow, precipitous, and difficult of 
access, the roads miserable, the country desolate, yet no one 
who recollects the events of the last thirty years, who remem- 
bers that neither Pyrenees, nor Appevines, nor the Alps them- 
selves could oppose any invincible obstacle to the career of dis- 
ciplined troops and able commanders, will view this range of 
mountains as offering any insurmountable difficulties to the 
march of an invading army. Indeed, when we are told that in 
1820, clouds of Cossacks passed the Balkan, and advanced to 
Burghaz, we know not why mounted infantry might not then 
have borne them company, in numbers suflicient to have secured 
the most important points of the detile, by which they traversed 
these mountains. The real obstacles are, perhaps, the deep 
snows of winter, the sickliness and scarcity of water inthe sum- 
mer and autumn, causing a great waste of life to northern troops, 
and the character and habits of the Turks themselves, which 
adapt them better for the defence of mountain passes, for irre- 
gular warfare, where the contest is between man and man, than 
for the tactics of regular warfare and the evolutions of a day of 
battle. We will give Mr. Walsh’s description of one of the 
passes, and his observations on the chain as a means of military 


defence. At Fakih, the next post to Drolath-Haghe, the low 
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Balkans commence, and continue about thirty miles to Hayd- 
ho’s, a large Turkish town, where the high Balkans commence : 


‘** We now ascended the first ridge of the High Balkan, and had a 
specimen of its rainy character; the wind had changed to the south, 
and dark heavy masses of mist were hanging on the hills. 

“In about one hour we descended again, and came to another of 
those f rtile and lonely plains which abound every where in the recesses 
of these mountains. It was ten or twelve miles long, and three or four 
broad, with a river winding its way through the centre. It was filled 
with villages, cattle, coru-fields, vineyards, and fruit-trees, all of which 
were i the highest state of rural beauty. The trees had lost none of 
their foliage, the winter corn was springing above ground, and the pas- 
ture was nch and verdant ; but the circumstance most striking was, the 
inaccessible mountains by which it seemed to be surrounded. If Dr. 
Johnson had ever travelled through these countries, [ should have sup- 
posed he had described his valley of Rasselas from the actual scenery of 
this place. On looking round, I could not see where we got in, and how 
we could get out. We followed, however, the course of the river, till we 
came to the perpendicular front of the ridge at the opposite side of the 
valley. Here, as if by some spell of ‘open Sesame!’ the face of the 
mountain seemed to gape, as if rent asunder, and presented to us a nar- 
row chasm, into which we entered along with the river. 

“This ravine is, perhaps, one of the most magnificent and picturesque 
in Europe, and far exceeds the 'Trosachs of Lough Catherine, or any 
that I had ever seen before. Its perpendicular sides ascend to an im- 
mense height, covered with wood from the bottom to the top, and leav- 
ing a very narrow stripe of blue sky between. For some time we pursued 
the bed of the river, descending still deeper into this gorge ; and [ sup- 
posed we intended to follow it the whole way, in the dim twilight in 
which we were involved, till we should emerge with it at the other 
side of the mountains; but after a short time we left it, and began to 
ascend gradually, till we reached the summit of this second ridge. Here 
we found the masses of clouds, which had appeared so picturesque, 
were diffused into a uniform haze, which circumscribed our view to a 
very small distance, and poured down torrents of rain. 'The road was 
now become disagreeable and dangerous: it was sometimes very steep, 
and so slippery, that the horses could not keep their feet, but were con- 
tinually falling. We passed several ravines over tottering bridges of 
slight boards, which were so loosely put together, that they rose at one 
end, while any weight pressed the other. 

“In this way we got on till the shades of evening warned us to has- 
ten. We proceeded, therefore, down a steep, with the rapidity usual to 
Turks on difficult ground, and were dashing across one of those fragile 
wooden bridges, thrown over a deep ravine, when it suddenly gave way 
with a crash, and the surrogee and his horse, who were foremost, disap- 
peared. The surrogee was thrown forward, and, clinging to the broken 
planks, he scrambled out on the other side, but his horse went through. 
His hind feet, however, got eutangled in the frame-work below, and 
here it remained suspended.” 
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Here after some time consumed in extricating the horse, our 
author adds :-— 


‘“* Had the horse been killed, I was informed that I should have to pay 
the Sultan for the consequences of his rotten bridge. We now descended 
a very steep mountain ; the Tartar was just behind me, when the feet 
of his horse giving way, he tumbled over and over, and both he and his 
rider rolled past me to the bottom of the hill. I thought they were killed ; 
but fortunately the ground was soft, and neither received much damage. 
The shades of evening had already closed when we arrived at a valley, 
in the bosom of which is situated the romantic village of Lopenitza, 
where we purposed to pass the night. af * ’ 

“* We left our kind hosts before daylight, on a dismal, dark, drizzling 
morning. Wemade our way with difficulty, through low rocky hills, stumb- 
ling amongravines, and wishing forthe lightofday. Atlengthitappeared, 
accompanied by a bitter cold north-east wind: in a little time it became so 
piercing, that we all got numbed and powerless. It was accompanied 
by a dark dry sky, which seemed to threaten snow, and was a specimen 
of those Seythian or Hyperborean blasts which come suddenly and in- 
ofthose Scythian or Hyperborean blasts which come suddenly and in- 
tensely over these regions. Our road lay still among the last ridges of 
the Balkan, with oceasioual plains. In one of these we fell in again 
with the river with which we entered the mountains; it is here called 
Buyik Kametchi, and runs parallel to the Balkans into the Black Sea. 
[ should like to have traced this mysterious stream through the dark, 
deep, and subterraneous recesses through which I was told it passed. 
One would imagine that, thus running through the level ground at one 
side of the mountains, and issuing out at the other, having penetrated 
at the base and wound its way through the chain, it would afford a level 
for a road below, without the necessity of carrying it over the immense 
ridge ; und no doubt, in any other country but Turkey, such a road 
would have been made. It is possible, however, that the Turks would 
not wish to remove this formidable barrier, which nature has placed be- 
tween them and their northern enemies, or afford them a greater facility 
of invasion by cutting a level road through the very heart of it. Having 
crossed this river, we proceeded to Shumla, where we arrived, after a 
long and fatiguing ride, at three o’clock. Not apprised of the effect of 
this cold, I attempted to dismount, but was so entirely deprived of feeling 
or motion, that I fell powerless to the ground, like a sack ofcorn. * * 
* * * In the morning we found the stable full of horses, that had 
come in in the night, so at day-dawn we set out. Our way lay over a 
hill which commanded the whole country, and I stopped on the summit 
at sunrise to view it. 

* Behind us lay the vast ridge of the Balkans which we had passed, 
presenting a steeper and more inaccessible face at this side than at the 
other ; running along the horizon in a right line, Jike a vast wall which 
ascended to the clouds. ‘The ancients had such an idea of the height 
of this ridge, that Pomponius Mela affirms, the Euxine and Adriatic 
could be seen from it at the same time; and Pliny says it was six miles 
high. Hemi excelsitas vi millibus passuum, higher than the chain of 
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the Andes or Hymalaya. It is, therefore, very remarkable that Hero- 
dotus should have taken no notice of it, though it must have presented 
so formidable an obstruction to the army of Darius. ‘The mountain 
was called Heemus from é«, the blood of the Typhon ; because he had 
ascended it as the nearest way to scale to heaven, and Jupiter had there 
struck him down. The length of the chain is not less remarkable than 
the height, extending for five hundred miles, one end resting on the 
Gulf of Venice, and the other on the Black sea. The chain is now 
called the Balkan, which signifies a difficult defile, and it is properly di- 
vided into high and low; the latter advancing forward on each side, like 
outworks before the great natural rampart. “The town of Shumla lies 
in an angle of a valley, formed by two ridges of those low mountains ; 
and they are the last branch of them at this side, and their extreme ter- 
mination: if, therefore, the whole breadth of this immense chain be ta- 
ken, it may be said to extend from Fakih to Shumla, thirty-two hours, 
or ninety-six miles, the country beyond these places being all level plain, 
and between them being all mountain ; the lofty ridges, however, extend 
only from Haidhos to Lopenitza, nine hours, or twenty-seven miles. 

‘* The mountains about Shumla form a semicircular amphitheatre, up 
the sides of which gardens and plantations extend to the summit of the 
hill, overhanging the town with a very rich and beautiful prospect ; be- 
low, at the extremity of the ridges, an immense plain begins, which 
extends to the Danube on the north, and the Black Sea on the east.— 
Here is seen the town and harbour of Varna, between two headlands, 
distant eighteen hours, or fifty-four miles. ‘To this port, all who wish 
to avoid the difficulties of the Balkan, hire a vessel from Constantinople, 
and from hence come to Shumla. In fact, it appeared as if the country 
from the Danube to the Propontis was originally a dead flat surface ; 
when by some convulsions of nature this ridge of mountains was thrown 
up, which divided the country like a vast wall running from the Black 
Sea to the Adriatic. The part of the plain lying on ‘the south of the 
ridge was formerly called Thrace, and is now Romelia; the part on 
the north was formerly called Meesia, and now Bulgaria. 

Shunila is a very large and populous town, co itaining about sixty 
thousand inhabitants. Tt is divided into two paris, the Turkish and 
Christian. The Turkish is the upper part. It is filled with mosques, 
whose domes and minarets are covered with burnished tin plates, which 
glitter in the sun with dazzing splendour: so that when the sun shone 
bright I could not look at the town. Here is, besides, an extraordinary 
novelty in a ‘Turkish town—a large town clock ; it tells the hours by a 
bell which is heard all over the city, and regulates the time of the inha- 
bitants, instead of the muezzims crying the hour from the minarets. — 
This extraordinary innovation, and approximation to European man- 
ners, was introduced some years ago, by a basha, who had been a pri- 
soner in Russia: he there acquired a taste for bells ; and on his return 
brought with him a striking clock, which he erected in Shumla. The 
improvement, however, has not yet proceeded beyond this northern 
frontier. I have never seen or heard of any other town-clock in the 
Turkish dominions, except at Athens, presented by Lord Elgin, as 
some remuneration for the dilapidation of the Parthenon. 
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* Detached by an interval from this upper town is a smaller called 
Warish, which extends into the plain. Within its limits the Rayas, or 
Jew and Christian population, reside, separated from the rest, like the 
districts called Irish towns in Ireland, the original inhabitants in both 
having been laid under the same interdict by their conquerors. In this 
district are about three hundred houses inhabited by Jews, Armenians, 
and Greeks, who have each a place of worship. It is here the most 
celebrated tinmen and braziers of the Turkish empire reside, who supply 
Constantinople with their manufacture, and cover their own mosques 
with tin and copper, which look so glittering. Shumla has some irre- 
gular fortifications standing. We entered the town across a deep fosse: 
and through ramparts of clay by which the Russians were repulsed in 
their last invasion of Turkey : their main body had advanced from Ras- 

rad to this place, while their Cossacks pushed across the mountains as 
far as Burghaz. ‘They were, however, obliged to retreat without tak- 
ing the town. As a military station, Shumla seems to have been of 
great importance to the Turkish empire. It is the point at which all 
the roads leading from the fortresses on the Danube concentrate. Its 
fortifications would be weak and contemptible in the hands of European 
troops, but are a very efficient defence when manned by Turks. They 
consist of earthen ramparts and brick walls, in some places flanked by 
strong-built watch-towers, each capable of holding eight or ten tophek- 
gees, or musqueteers. They stretch for three miles in length and one 
in breadth, over a ground intersected with valleys ; and the extent and 
irregularity of the surface prevent the possibility of their being complete- 
ly invested. It is here the Turks form their entrenched camp, in their 
contests with Russia, and the Russians have always found it impregna- 
ble. ‘T'wice they have advanced as far as Shumla, and been repulsed 
without being able to advance farther. Romonzov was obliged to re- 
tire from before it in 1774, and Kaminsky in 1810, after a bloody con- 
flict.” p. 96-107. 


Speaking of Shumla afterwards, when giving a short account 
of the last Russian war, and of the means of defence which 
Turkey possesses on this side against her great adversary, he 


adds— 


“Should they force this artificial barrier, (Shumla) they have to en- 
counter a natural one, infinitely more formidable: and that is, the 
Balkan Mountains. Over this great rampart there are five practicable 
passes. One from Sophia to Tartar Bazargic ; two from Ternova, by 
Keisanlik and Selymnia; and two from Shumla, by Carnabat and 
Haidhos. ‘The three first lead to Adrianople, the two last directly to 
Constantinople. Of these, the roads by Ternova are the most difficult, 
as they pass over the highest and most inaccessible hills of the chain ; 
that by Haidhos is the most frequented—the chasm in the face of the 
mountain affording a greater facility of ascent than elsewhere. Any of 
the passes, however, do not appear impracticable for Turkish Spahis. 
These are a kind of feudal cavalry, possesing hereditary lands, on the 
tenure of appearing in the field when called on. If they have no male 
children, the lands devolve to the commander, who assigns them te 
others on the same terms, and so the corps is kept up. It consists of 
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sixteen legions; who are, perhaps, the best mountain horsemen in the 
world; though nothing can seem more unfavourable to their firm seat 
and rapid evolutions, than their whole equipment. Their saddles are 
heavy masses of wood, like pack-saddles, peaked before and behind ; 
and are the most awkward and uneasy in the way they use them. 
Their stirrups are very short, and their stirrup irons very cumbrous— 
resembling the blade of a fire shovel; the angle of which they use to 
goad on the hose, as they have no spurs; this heavy apparatus is not 
secured on the horse by regular girths, but tied with thongs of leather, 
which are continually breaking and out of order. On this awkward 
and insecure seat, the 'Turk sits, with his knees approaching to his chin; 
yet I never saw more bold and dexterous horsemen, in the most difficult 
and dangerous places. When formed into cavalry they observe little 
order, yet they act together with surprising regularity and effect ; but 
it is in broken ground and mountain passes they are most serviceable, 
where the surface seems impracticable for European horsemen. ‘They 
drive at full speed through ravines and mountain torrents, and up and 
down steep acclivities ; and suddenly appear on the flanks or in the 
rear of their enemies, after passing rapidly through places where it was 
supposed impossible that horsemen could move. Some of their troops 
are called, for their headlong and reckless impetuosity, Delhis, or mad- 
men; and the desperate enterprises they undertake, justifies the name. 
Such cavalry, in the passes of the Balkan, must oppose a formidable 
resistance to the most effective and best disciplined troops; and ne 
doubt the Russians, if they ever attempt this barrier, will find it so. 

** Another obstacle will be afforded by the season of the year. The 
only time for operation is the spring: the country 1s then exceedingly 
beautiful and healthful; the rivers are full of sweet water, the grass and 
fodder abundant, and the air elastic and healthful; but as the summer 
advances, the rivers dry up, vegetables disappear, and nothing is pre- 
sented but an arid, burning soil, intolerable from the glare of the sun 
by day, and dangerous from the cold and the damp of the heavy dews 
by night; and the morbid effects of these, every army has experienced, 
campaigning in those countries at that season, both in ancient and 
modern times. ‘To pass this chain in winter, with an army, seems a 
still more hopeless attempt: the morasses saturated with rain, incapable 
of supporting the heavy burthen of wagons or artillery: the ravines 
filled with snow or mountain torrents, and passed over by tottering 
bridges of wood, so rotten as to break with the smallest pressure; the 
numerous defiles, which a few can defend against a multitude, affording 
so many natural fortresses, behind which the Turks fight with such 
energy and effect; the scattered villages, which can aflord neither 
shelter nor supplies ;—all these present obstacles, of which the Russians 
themselves seems very conscious. In their last campaign, they were in 
possession of the whole of the country from the Balkan to the Danube, 
with the exception of Varna, Nyssa and Shumla, in which the Turks 
were shut up; and they had nearly 100,000 men in the plain below, 
completely equipped, and were at the very base of the mountain, and 
the entrance to the passes; yet they never attempted to ascend, with 
the exception of a few straggling Cossacks, who made a dash across 
the ridge, and returned as speedily back again. 
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“The Turks seem to have no apprehension of an approach to the 
capital on this side; relying on the natural strength of this chain of 
mountains, they have not fortified any of the passes, nor do [ recollect a 
single fortress from Shumla to Constantinople. ‘Their great appre- 
hension is, that the invasion will be made by sea; and in this persua- 
sion, not only the Dardanelles, but the Bosphorus, resembles one 
continued fortress from the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea. In 
the year 1821, when a rupture was apprehended with Russia, 
all the castles were completely repaired, and additional batteries were 
erected on every point of land which bore advantageously on the chan- 
nel, so as to present a most formidable obstruction to any approach by 
water. These batteries, however, were altogether untenable, if attacked 
on the land side ; the high ground, above the shores of the Bosphorus, 
every where commanding them: and if a landing were effected any 
where in the rear, which it was at that time said was the plan of the 
Russians, they must be immediately abandoned. But it seems as if the 
Turkish power in Europe was fast hastening to ruin, which the few 
convulsive efforts they occasioually make, cannot avert or long delay.” 
pp. 121-125. 


Mr. Walsh had not yet exhausted all the comforts of a 
Turkish journey: he crossed the Danube from Rutschik to 
Giurdzio, “the most perfect model of ‘Turkish fortification in 
all their empire.” Here new arrangements were to be made for 
his further progress, and to add to his satisfaction, he there 
learned that the plague had broken out at Bucharest, the capital 
of Wallachia, and was appearing also in most of the towns and 
villages through which he was obliged to pass. This occurrence, 
if attended with no more unpleasant effects, insured him at 
least, the performance of a most severe and disagreeable quaran- 
tine on the Austrian frontier. Elis equipage for his future 
journey he thus describes :— 


* Mustapha having shown his firman to the Pacha, who resides in 
the fortress, we proceeded in a cart from the quay to to the post-house ; 
and here a new species of posting commenced, altogether singular. A 
small cart, formed of jointed staves, about three feet high, two feet wide, 
and not four feet long, was brought out. The inside was lined with 
wicker work, and filled with hay; and it rolled upon four small wheels, 
resembling trenchers, each made of a thin block of wood, and about 
twelve inches in diameter. ‘To the hind rail of this dog’s cart I had 
my portmanteau tied, to serve as a support to my back; and having 
got in with some difficulty, and bedded myself in the hay, my kuees 
would have remained upto my chin, had I not thrust my feet out be- 
tween the fore wieels at the hazard of breaking my legs. ‘To this little 
machine four large horses were attached by traces of twine, not much 
thicker than whipeord ; and a post-boy, or surrogee, dressed in a white 
flannel-like coat, with trowsers aud cap of the same colour, mounted 
the near wheel horse. His only rein was a very thin single cord tied 
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to the head of the offleader, at the end of which was a loop which he 
put round his own neck; and then leaning forward and eracking his 
whip, he set off at a furious gallop, shouting all the tine with a very 
long and dismal cadence. My ‘Tartar followed in a similar machine 
with four horses ; and his surrogee taking up the ery when the other 
had ceased, these mourvful sounds were kept up the whole way— 
though better calculated for the procession of a funeral than the rapidity 
of our progress, which was eight or nine miles an hour.” pp. 120-130, 


We will extract a few of his notes respecting the province of 


Wallachia :— 


“'The country we passed through wore the same dull and dreary 
aspect as that which we first saw, and at the end of two hours we ar- 
rived at Bangaska, a village, where we stopped. This place gave me 
a perfect iden of the winter residences of a Sarmatian horde; the in- 
habitants seeming to deviate little from their ancestors on the same spot. 
They were dressed in skins with wool on, as they come off the back -of 
the sheep. "Their huts were scattered over a naked common, without 
tree or hedge, or any kind of tillage. Mach hut was surrounded by a 
wall of wicker work, os those of Bulgaria; but the but itself was an 
excavation in the earth, nothing appearing above ground but the top of 
the roof, which formed pari of the floor of the yard. There were in it 
some apertures, which let out smoke, and let in light and air. The 
entrance was by a hollow descent outside the enclosure. One of those 
which | went into was a wine-house. It had a cellar full of hogsheads, 
with several apartments at the same depth branching otf, having the 
smell and feel of vaults. These subterranean dwellings are well caleu- 
lated to defend the Samoieds from the rigours of a Siberian winter on 
the shores of the Obi, but I did not expect to meet them at the present 
day on the banks of the Danube. A circumstance which also distin- 
guishes the peasant here from those of the other side, is the multitude of 
horses; except at the post-houses, we did not meet one in Bulgaria. In 
Wallachia the country seems full of them, This is another trait in 
which they resemble their Sarmatian ancestors.” pp. 130-131. 

* * * * 


*'The city of Bucharest, the present capital of Wallachia, is built 
upon the river Domnitza, which falls into the Danube below Rutschik, 
and is here a small stream; it contains about eighty thousand inhabitants, 
and is the point of union where European and Criental habits meet ; 
half the inhabitants wear hats and coats, the other half calpacs and 
pelisses. In one place are light earriages, highly varnished, on steel 
springs, with leather harness, drawn by horses; in another, heavy aru- 
bas, with cord harness, drawn by buffaloes. There are no mosques, 
with muezzins calling the people to prayer from the minarets ; but there 
are Greek churches with domes like mosques, and papas announcing 
divine service by rattling a mallet on a board But certainly the most 
remarkable feature of the town is its boarded streets. From the Danube 
tu Bucharest there is searcely a stone as large as a pebble, or a tree as 
large as a bush; but from hence to the Carpathian Mountains, the 
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greater part of the country is covered with rocks and trees; and why, 
when they had their choice, they should have preferred the perishable 
wood to the durable stone, and planked their streets when they might 
have paved them, is difficult to conceive; unless it is that the Boyars 
prefer rolling their carriages on a boarded floor. 

“ The former capital of Wallachia was Tergovist, situated in a high, 
wooded country and dry soil; but in the year 1698, the celebrated 
Vaivode Bessarabba, transferred the seat of government to the present 
city, which had been only a village situated in a dismal swamp be- 
longing to a Boyar called Buchor, from whom it was afterwards named. 
The accession of a court with all its attendants, soon enlarged the city, 
and it now contains three hundred and sixty-six churches, tweniy mo- 
nasteries, and thirty large khans or Oriental inns. Notwithstanding 
this, the change is greatly regretted. ‘The original swampy nature of 
the soil cannot be corrected. Under the flooring of the streets are large 
filthy kennels or canals of stagnant puddle, which was intended to be 
conveyed to the river; but from the flatness of the ground, and the 
slovenliness of the inhabitants, all the puddle of the streets is suffered 
to accumulate under the floor; and the inhabitants, therefore, very 
properly call the streets ponti, or bridges, as they are nothing more than 
floating bridges on rivers of filth. In winter this is continually splashing 
up through the interstices of ill-jointed boards, and in summer it rises 
in clouds of black dust; and at all seasons is attended with a foul, un- 
wholesome odour, generating putrid fevers and other maladies arising 
from miasma, and among them the plague.” pp. 135-136, 

* ¥ * al 


*©On leaving the suburbs of the town, we met with some ruins of 
jarge buildings, which seemed to be recent, and I supposed them to be 
evidences of the devastation of the Turks; but they were the work of 
the Russians. The Turks, who were said to have committed destruction 
in Bucharest when the Hetairists departed, had only ruined a few small 
houses, which were re-built, and no traces of the injury remain; but 
the extensive devastation I now saw, was the work of the Russians in 
the year 1806, when they entered the city. In short, the only ruins of 
Christian edifices which I observed in my journey, were, I was told, the 
effects of Russian protection. The weather, which with little exception, 
had been hitherto so fine, now suddenly changed ; and as soon as we 
cleared the town it began to rain violently, attended with cold sleet, 
which was driven full in our faces. It soon grew dark, but we could 
not return to the pestilential town ; so we proceeded on, with a view of 
stopping at some of the villages, if the storm of rain and sleet should 
continue. I soon, for the first time, began to feel all the annoyances 
of this miserable mode of posting. The roads were drenched with 
sleet, and dissolved into a puddle: through this the horses dashed at 
full speed, and as I was close under their hind legs, the whole was 
dashed against my face, and fell in showers into the car. Moving thus 
in an atmosphere of gutter, in a short time I became a mass of mud, 
and felt as comfortless as wet and dirt could make me. This, however, 
was but a trifling inconvenience in comparison to another which I now 
began so feel. The motion of this rigid little machine, dragged with 
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velocity over uneven ground, was such as to shake the whole frame 
violently, and produce a sensation as if the limbs were disjointed ; this, 
however, I hoped would soon be diminished by use, and the sensation 
wear off when habit had reconciled it. It now, however, began to 
affect my head—producing at first a slight head-ache, which by degrees 
increased to an intolerable pain. Whenever the car met with a stone, 
or other obstruction, it was chucked violently into the air, and caused 
effects in the head like a concussion of the brain—intense pain, dizzi- 
ness and dimness of sight. I felt I could not bear this much longer, 
and so I determined to stop at the first house that afforded a shelter. 

“In three hours we arrived at the village of Bolentina, where there 
is a post-house, and we were to change horses. Here I proposed to 
rest at the post-house ; but was now informed that the plague had ex- 
tended to this place, and the village was full of it. To compromise 
myself by entering an infected place, would at once cut of all hopes of 
any abridgment of my quarantine; not to calculate on the personal 
danger of sleeping in a close cabin saturated with contagion, or in con- 
tact, perhaps, with an infecte! body. This, however, had no effect 
upon Mustapha; though so timid on other occasions, he had a Turkish 
obstinacy on the subject of the plague: in all other places he wished 
me to push on, but here he wished me to stop, for no other reason that 
I could see, but that the plague was raging. ‘This, however, I declined; 
and, without committing myself more than the infected hands and 
clothes of these people changing our luggage could compromise me, I 
proceeded on. We heard the same dismal accounts of this disorder 
whenever we stopped at any village, and we were urged to push on all 
night, like people escaping from a town on fire.”” pp. 137-138, 

** It was very late when we arrived at the village of Salatrik, at the 
commencement of the pass which leads through the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. Notwithstanding the rumour of the plague being every where, 
we found it had not extended in this direction ; so I resolved to sleep 
at the post-house. We found here a hut detached from the rest, which 
is designed as a room of accommodation for travellers, somewhat in the 
manner, but wanting all the comforts, of similar Bulgarian huts. It 
had, however, a fire-place resembling a German stove, and a bench 
raised behind it. On this I caused a quantity of hay to be placed ; 
and having made the first soft bed I could accomplish, since I left the 
British palace, I stretched myself on it, and laying my aching head on 
another truss, I fell asleep, and slept in luxury till the morning.” 
p- 148. 


After having performed his quarantine at the pass of Roth- 
enturn, and entered Transylvania, our author continued his 
Journey to Vienna more at his ease, but in a manner no less 
singular than that in which he had been hitherto conducted. 


“There are two ways of travelling from Hermanstadt to Vienna, 
either of which is generally adopted by passengers: one with the post, 
which goes night and day with great rapidity ; and the other to post it 
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in acarriage, which must be purchased for the occasion. The first 
mode was dangerous, in bad roads, and very disagreeable and unsatis- 
factory, as the greater part of the journey was performed in the dark ; 
and for the next we could not meet with a suitable carriage ; so we de- 
clined them both, and fixed upon a novel and rather extraordinary mode 
of conveyance. The peasants transport the produce of Transylvania 
across Hungary to Vienna in large wagons; and when they are return- 
ing, or going not full, a place can be obtained at a very moderate price. 
Mr. D. met one of those about to proceed half empty, and he hired it for 
our party. It was an enormous cart, covered over with a roof of mat, 
or straw, drawn by ten horses, and conducted by three Wallachian pea- 
sants in sheep-skins. In the rear was our baggage, and in the front 
was formed a kind of apartment, in which we could sit, stand, or lie, 
having a mat to let down in bad weather ; so that, in fact, it was a mov- 
ing house, such as the Scythian awagaGso travelled in over the same 
country two thousand years ago.””* 

“TI was awoke in the morning by a man, who came with a lantern 
into my room before it was day. He held in his hand a glass, and said 
distinctly, ‘* Visne schnaps, Domine.” Well pleased to hear a language 
I could understand in the inn, I said “* Quid est schnaps?” He held 
up his finger in the manner ef demonstrating a proposition, and said, 
** Schnaps, Domine, est res maxime necessaria omnibus hominibus omni 
mane.” Satisfied with his definition, I declined any further proof; but 
was greatly amused at the boots of an obscure inn talking distinct Latin, 
which he told me was the common language of the house, where I was 
greatly puzzled to make myself understood. It was not, like the Wal- 
lachian tongue, so corrupted from the original as scarcely to be intelli- 
gible; but such as is taught and spoken in our classical schools and 
colleges, and pronounced exactly as it is in Ireland. 1 found it was the 
first language every boy in Hermanstadt learned at school, and that it 
was the most necessary, because all the public papers and documents 
are written and business transacted in it.”” pp. 196-197. 


Before we finish our extracts and comments on the general face 
of the country, we will notice one more peculiarity which is re- 
markable, and indeed has been remarked from a remote period : 


* The scarcity of rivers in Thrace is one of its remarkable peculiari- 
ties, and has been noticed by Pomponius Mela and the ancient geogra- 
phers ; trom the mouth of the Danube to the Maritza, a coast of five 
hundred miles, there is not one which can be called a river, falling into 
either of the four seas—the Euxine, Bosphorus, Propontis, or Helles- 
pont; and this is the more remarkable, as the great ridges of Mount 
Hemus run parallel to the coast, divide the country, and would natu- 
rally be the source of many rivers. We now arrived at one of the very 


* At Hermanstadt, and indeed throughout Transylvania, our author was agreea- 
bly surprised to find Latin the common and familiar language among the common 
people, even by the servants at the Inn. He also found that a much more widely 
extended custom was also common along the feverish borders of the Danube and 
its tributary streams. 
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few rivulets which trickle into the sea through the extensive plains. It 
was called by the ancients Bathyas, ove hundred and two stadia from 
Byzantium: the Turks have run a wooden platform across it, and call 
it Kutchik Techekmadge, or the Little Bridge, to distinguish it from 
another not far distant. [uu about an hour we arrived at the second, and 
passed one of the most extraordinary looking bridges in Europe. It 
runs across a small stream, called by the ancients Athyras, and by the 
Turks Buyak Tehekmadgé-sou, or the Great Bridge River, fiom the 
extraordinary length of the bridge. ‘The rivulet dilates itself into a bay, 
where it meets the sea, and the bridge is carried across it ; it consists, ip 
fact, of four bridges, having twenty-six arches, of which I can give no 
idea, except by the annexed sketch.” p. 98. 


Of the extraordinary race of people, who, descending in the 
15th century from the mountains of Asia, overturned the Eastern 
empire, and have encamped in Europe for the last four hundred 
years, Mr. Walsh gives no detailed account ; his sketches are 
brief and generally unfavourable; we extract a few detached 
passages scattered through his journal, remarking however, that 
we think he has scarcely done justice to this honest, brave, and 
where their religious prejudices are not excited, hospitable and 
fi:endly people. Few races, perhaps, possess naturally finer 
qualities, either moral or physical, and could they be liberated 
froin the shackles of a religion hostile to all improvement or re- 
form, they might soon be made to rival, in some respects to 
surpass the illustrious nations who once inhabited the sacred 
soil the Turks now occupy. Let us hear, however, the testi- 
mony of our author :— 


* [found Mustapha had indulged in the luxury of those classic springs 
and was now under the hands of the barber; and here [ had occasion 
to remark the strange aptitude of a Turk to differ from a Frank, even 
in his most trifling habits. The house next to the barber’s shop was in 
progress of building, and there was a man writing down some inventory. 
All the persons I saw engaged were working in a manner opposite to 
our usage. The barber pushed the razor from him—ours draws it to 
him; the carpenter, on the contrary, drew the saw to him, for all the 
teeth were set in—ours pushes it from him, for all the teeth are set out; 
the mason sat while he laid the stones—ours always stands ; the scribe 
wrote on his hand, and from right to left—ours always writes on a desk 
or table, and from left to right : but the most ridiculous difference existed 
in the manner of building the house. We begin at the bottom and fin- 
ish to the top: this house was a frame of wood, which the Turks began 
at the top, and the upper rooms were finished, and inhabited, while all 
below was like a lanthorn. However absurd these minutie may appear 
to you, they are traits of Turkish character, which form, with other 
things, a striking peculiarity. It is now more than four centuries since 
they crossed the Hellespont, and transported themselves from Asia to 
Europe ; during all that time they have been in constant contact with 
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European habits and manners, and, at times, even penetrated as far as 
Vienna, aud so occupied the very centre of Christendom. Yet, while 
all the people around them have been advancing in the march of im- 
provement, in various ways, they have stood still and refused to move ; 
and such is their re pugnance to any assimilation, that almost all the 
men who attempted to improve them, have fallen victims to their teme- 
rity, or the ‘Turks themselves have perished in resistance ; and, with 
very few exceptions, the great body of them are, at this day, the same 
puerile, prejudiced, illiterate, intractable, stubborn race, that left the 
mountains of Asia. And so indisposed are they to amalgamate with 
us in any way, that they still preserve a marked distinction in the great- 
est as wellas in the minutest things—not only in science and literature, 
but in the moyement of a saw and a razor.” pp. 94-96. 

* Afier four hours we arrived at a Turkish village, where a hut had 
been lately built for the accommodation of travellers. This is a rare 
and almost solitary instance of such a thing in a ‘Turkish village, and 
seemed of very little use. The man of the farm was not at home, and 
we could not get admission. We wanted milk, or any thing for break- 
fast—we could get nothing; every one of the party was afraid even to 
ask at the farm-vard gate, lest he should be answered by a pistol, or a 
tophék. ‘This brutal inhospitality of the Turkish peasants is so noto- 
rious, that no one attempts to approach their dwellings, except when 
compelled by imperious necessity. It sometimes happens, that 'lartars 
and couriers lose their way in the drifts of snow which in winter fre- 
quently obliterate the road. When, on such occasions, they apply for 
assistance at a Turkish house, they are driven away with menaces, and 
often torn by dogs, or wounded by fire-arms from within; aud travel- 
lers, in this way, are sometimes fouud lifeless near the door, trozen to 
death, or victims of their fierce and intractable jealousy. We shook 
the dust from our feet in testimony against them, and proceeded further 
in search of refreshment.” p. 108. 

* Turkey is usually a safe country for travellers, and people proceed 
with a feeling of security which is justified by general experience. ‘The 
natural honesty of the inhabitants, their few wants, their abstinence 
from exciting liquors, which are the cause among us of so many viola- 
tions of the law, together with the terrible punishment that follows a 
crime, all contribute to this: privately stealing is alinost unknown among 
the Turks, and a man caught publicly robbing, if at a fire, is thrown 
into the flames—if on a public road, is impaled. These circumstances 
render Turkey, in a quiescent state, a very secure country, either to re- 
side in or pass through. But when the people are excited, in times of 
public commotion, and these restraints are removed, all bonds, either 
moral or civil are dissolved, and there is no where a more utter disre- 
gard of life or property. This had been the case on this spot some time 
before, and [ was soon to witness a memorial of it in the case of an un- 
fortunate English traveller.” pp. 74-75. 


The contrast is very great, according to Mr. Walsh, between 
the negligent, uncourteous, and savage ‘Turk, and the humble, 
industrious, and hospitable Bulgarian peasant. ‘These tribes, 
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which, for several centuries, were the scourge and terror of the 
declining Roman Empire, have now changed altogether their 
character, and are settled down as peaceful agriculturists, and 
are extending, gradually, not only over the plains of Bulgaria, 
but also of Romelia, which the wisrule of the Turks is render- 
ing daily more desolate. Of the favourable picture which our 
author draws of this ill-used and oppressed peasantry, we will 
present some portion to our reader :— 


“ Byzants was the last Bulgarian village we were to meet with, and I 
left, with reluctance, the abodes of these good people. The Bulgarians, 
who gave this country its modern name, were one of those northern 
hordes that abandoned their dre ‘ary plains and ungenial climate, to seek 
a better residence in the south. The *y set out from the banks of the Wolva 
in the seveuth century, crossed the Dauube, not far from its mouth, and 
established themselves in the inviting country that lies between that ri- 
ver aud the mountains, extending westward from the shores of the 
Euxine. Here they sustained themselves against all the feeble efforts 
of the Greeks of the lower empire to dispossess them, and their various 
contests form a considerable part of the history of that period. gh 
stantine HEI. and Justinian IL. were both defeated by them; till « 
length, after a struggle of five centuries, the country was reduced to Pee 

state of a province by Busilius; and on the de cline of the Greek em- 
pire, it was finally brought under the Turkish yoke by Bajazet, when 
the Turks had established themselves in Romelia, the neighbouring 
province. [ts capital, at that pe ‘riod, was Sophia, built by Justinian, on 
the ruins of the ancient Sardika, and called by him Sophia, from a 
magnificent church erected there after the model of that at Constauti- 
nople ; but, since the ‘Turkish conquest, converted, like its modcl, into 
adjami or mosque. It was made by the Turks the residence of the 
Beglebey, or Governor of the province, and so was considered the capi- 
tal; but it now yields that name to Shumla, which is much superior in 
size and importance. 

“ The present district of Bulgaria extends from the mouth of the Da- 
nube, along that river, till it meets the Timok, above Widdin, having 
the river for the whole of its northern boundary, and the parallel chain 
of the Balkan for its southern; including a well-defined space, about 
three hundred and fifty miles long, and from forty to fifty broad. The 
inhabitants, however, have gone far beyoud those artific ‘ial limits. They 
have, by degre e8, expanded themselves across the chain of mountains, 
and occupy, almost exclusively, a considerable space of Romelia at the 
other side, supplying the waste of its own population. As the fiery and 
ardent temperament of the ‘Turks and Greeks mutually exhaust them, 
these quiet and industrious peasants creep on, and if they are allowed 
to proceed unchecked, will, in process of time, fill up the whole of that 
almost uncultivated aud depopulated space which lies on the south of 
the Balkan, between the sea and the mountains, by a process much more 
desirable than invasion or conquest. 

“The people liave now entirely laid aside the military character that 
once distinguished their ancestors. The great body of them is altoge- 
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ther pastoral, and live in small hamlets, forming clusters of houses, 
which have neither the regularity, nor deserve the name, oftowns. ‘They 
have a few, however, where they are engaged in commerce, and carry 
on manufactures. ‘The town of Selymnia, ou the south side of the Bal- 
kan, contains nearly twenty thousand inhabitants, the large majority of 
whom are Bulgarians. Here they fibricate, to a great extent, several 
manufactured articles, which are famous in Turkey ; one is a coarse 
woollen cloth, and another, rifle gun-barrels, which are held in bigh es- 
teem. But that which is most congenial to their raral habits, is the pre- 
paration of the essential oil, called otto, or attar of roses. <A large 
district, in the neighbourhood of Selymnia, is laid out in gardens for this 
purpose ; and the abundance of rose-trees adds another feature to this 
beautiful country. <A great part of the produce is brought to England, 

and we are indebted to these simple peasants for the most exquisite and 
elegant perfume in nature. 

“ Ofall the peasantry I have ever met with, the Bulgarians seem the 
most simple, kind, aud affectionate ; forming a striking coutrast with 
the rude and brutal Turks, who are mixed among them, but distinguished 
by the strongest traits of character. On the “road we frequently met 
groups of both, always separate, but employed in the same avocations : 
the ‘Turks were known by turbans, sashes, pistols, and vatigans ; but 
still more, by a ferocity of aspect, a rude assumption of demeanour, and 
a careless kind of contempt, that at once repulsed and disgusted us, 
They never turned their buffaloes or arubas out of the way to let us 
pass, or showed the smallest wish to be civil or obliging; on the con- 
trary, were pleased if they pushed us into a bog in the narrow road, or 
entangled us among trees or bushes. Any accommodation in houses 
was out of the question: if we approached one for a drink of milk or 

water, we ran the hazard of being stabbed or shot. The Bulgarians 
were distinguished by caps of brown shee »p-skin; jackets of cloth, made 
of the wool, undyed, of dark brown sheep, which their wives spin and 
weave ; white cloth trowsers, and sandals of raw leather, drawn under 
the sole, and laced with thongs over the instep ; aad they carried neither 
pistol nor yatigan, nor any other weapon of offence : but they were still 
more distinguished by their countenance and demeanour. ‘The first is 
open, artless, and benevolent ; and the second is so kind and cordial, 
that every one we met seemed to welcome us as friends. Whenever 
their buffaloes or arubas stopped up the way, they were prompt to turn 
them aside ; and whenever they saw us embarrassed, or obliged to get 
out of the road, they were eager to show us it was not their fault. Their 
houses were always open to us, and our presence was a kind of jubilee 
to the family ; the compensation we gave sci urcely deserved the name, 
aud I am disposed to think if not otfe red, would not be asked for.— 
Turkish women we never saw: the Bulgarian women mixed freely with 
us in the domestic way, and treated us with the unsuspecting cordiality 
they would show to brothers. Their dress was neat, clean, and com- 
fortable ; it generally consisted of a jacket and petticoat of dark blue 
eloth, with a bright border of list round the edges, or down the seams ; 
and a shift of hemp and cotton, very large, hanging far below the petti- 
eoat, and gathered in full folds round the neck and arms, and. worked 
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or wove with lace-like borders. Married women wear handkerchiefs on 
their heads, with a long lappel hanging on the back bebind ; girls have 
their heads uncovered, with their hair braided and ornamented with 
different coins. All wear earrings, bracelets, and rings on their fin- 
gers, even girls of three and four years old, and all go barefooted. They 
are exceedingly industrious, and are never for a moment without their 
spindle and distaff; they frequently asked for needles, and I greatly 
regretted [had not brought a few scissors and other female implements, 
which would have been highly acceptable tothem. Their villages gene- 
rally consist of forty or fifty houses, scattered without order or regula- 
rity. Their houses are built of wicker-work, plastered, and are clean 
and comfortable on the inside; where we were neither annoyed by 
smoke, or fleas, or bugs, or bad smells, or any of the torments which 
beset the rich in the houses of the poor; and one end ts generally filled 
with bags of wool, or bales of cloth and carpet. They seem to possess 
all the necessaries of life in abundance ;—a mild climate, a fertile soil, 
a beautiful country, cattle, corn, wine, wood, and water in profusion. 

* The Bulgarians speak a language which has not the smallest affi- 
nity with either that of the Turks, Greeks, Jews, or Armenians, with 
whom they mix. It is the langnage they brought with them from Sar- 
matia, and is a dialect of the Sclavonian, having a nearer resemblance 
to Russian, perhaps, than to any other. When they established them- 
selves in this district, they embraced Christianity ; and have ever since 
continued members of the Greek church, subject to the Greek Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who appoints their bishops. These are always 
Greeks, and they have, by a natural preference, established their own 
language, as that of the service of the church, universally on the south 
side, and generally on the north, of the Balkan. Where it is not in 
Greek, it is in the ancient written language ; and as the modern Bulga- 
rians understand neither oue nor the other, the offices of religion are 
performed for them in an unknown tongue. Even in the few schools 
established in towns, the books introduced are exclusively Greek, though 
that language has made no progress among the people. The conse- 
quence of this is, that they are entirely illiterate ; the language they use 
is merely oral, never having been reduced to grammatical rules. A few 
elementary books have been lately printed in it, but [ did not meet with 
them; those I saw were Greek, for the schools, and Sclavonian, for the 
eburches. There is generally a priest attached to every two or three 
villages, who attends and performs the duties of religion in each occa- 
sionally ; but, unless in a very few places, they have neither churches, 
nor schools, nor books; and, with the exception of the baccdl, or shop- 
keeper, whois generally a Greek, it is probable there was not a person 
in any of the villages through which I passed, who could either read or 
write ; yet, like the prople of the Golden Age, ‘* Sponte sua, sine lege, 
fiden rectumque colebant.” Crime is unknown among them ; and the 
traveller who passes through their country is not only secure from the 
effects of vice, but experiences the kindness resulting from the most 
amiable virtues. pp. 110-115. 


* At six o’clock we arrived at the village of Beeni, where we stopped 
to sleep. Here was no khan, and we were konacked by the Kiaya, in 
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a private house as before. The good people had no second room, and 
we were domesticated with the family. It consisted of the Tchour- 
badgee, or man of the house, so called because he is the giver of soup, 
or the dispenser of hospitality : the boba, or woman, three children, and 
two shepherds. ‘The house was of wicker-work, as the others, but the 
walls so low, that I could only stand upright in the middle, and lie at 
length close by the sides. ‘The hut was, however, clean, sweet and 
fresh. The floor was swept and the carpets spread, and a large fire 
blazed in the chimney; and while I stretched myself among the kind, 
good people, and saw their honest faces brighten in the blaze, I felt 
myself quite at home. We had brought with us some mutton from 
Rousou Kestri, in the apprehension that we should arrive too late at 
Beeni to get any meat. This the boba roasted for us; and laying on 
the other side of the fire an tron circular plate, like a Scotch griddle, she 
poured on it a mixture of water, flour and eggs, so as to form a thin 
cake ; when this was done, she took it off, placed it on a dish, and pro- 
ceeded to make another; and having interposed cheese and butter be- 
tween them, she laid the second on the first. In this way she raised a 
pile of pancakes. To these she added a dish of sour cabbage, a pitcher 
of wine, and a mug of raki, and sent up supper on a stool, with a 
comfort and despatch that would do credit to an English kitchen. Du- 
ring this preparation, she had a distaff stuck at her hip, and a reel spin- 
ning at the end of it, which she kept constantly in motion ; and from 
this simple but incessant machine, the whole family was supplied with 
clothes. After supper, the good woman made me some coflee, which 
Mustapha carried in his bag; and then we all lay down together to rest 
for the night. The man, his wife, three children, two shepherds, sur- 
rogee, 'Tariar, and I, lay amicably side by side, rolled in the carpet, 
with our feet to the fire, and slept in peace and good-will. Towards 
morning I awoke, and found the industrious woman and one of her 
children, by the light of the fire, spinning cotton on their distaffs. They 
were looking at me and singing a low simple air. I thought of my 
distance from home, and the kindness of these good people to a 
stranger, and of Mungo Park, and his affecting account of a some- 
what similar scene; and, like him, I was afiected even to tears.” 
pp- 92-93. 

* This village (Lopenitza) is at the bottom of the descent of the High 
Balkan, and those who arrive at it congratulate themselves as having 
now crossed the mountains. We had other reasons to weleome its ap- 
proach ; we were wet, cold, tired, and hungry, and never was a resting 
place more welcome. We rode into « farm-yard, surrounded by a wall 
of wicker-work. Within were several buildings, but one stood apart, 
which looked peculiarly inviting. It was new, and fresh, and clean, 
having beeu receutly coloured with some gray composition. It was 
filled, however, witit people, and already pre-occupied. In a moment 
after, they were all in motvlon ; the floor was swept out, the thick car- 
pets spread, a large fire blazed in the chimney, and when I entered the 
porch, I thougiit i had not seen, either in England or Wales, so neat, so 
picturesque, or so comfortable a cottage. I now divested myself of my 
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drenched clothes, and having stretched myself before the fire, I never 
experienced more comfortable sensations. 

“‘ While reclining in this state I saw a number of girls enter the porch, 
and in a short time, after some preparation without, they entered the 
room. Here the tallest and handsomest, with a white handkerchief in 
her hand led the way, and the rest following, they commenced a dance, 
accompanied by a very sweet song. in which their voices were all plea- 
santly blended. The dance consisted in a movement where they all 
passed each other with grace and regularity ; and the song was a hymn 
of welcome to the stranger, praising his beauty and fine qualities. They 
were dressed in blue cloth jackets and petticoats, with large chemises, 
which folded over their necks and arms; their hair was braided, and 
hung with coins of gold and silver; they wore long pendant earrings, 
and round their arms were one or two broad bracelets of silver ; and 
their petticoat was gathered up with a leather girdle, that it might not 
impede the motion of their feet. When the dance and song were ended, 
the leading beauty threw her white handkerchief into my lap, and they 
all retired. Not well comprehending the nature of this challenge, I 
hesitated what to do, when Mustapha informed me it was a demand for 
a few paras. I immediately placed them within, and followed the dan- 
cers into the porch with the jingling handkerchief. Here I distributed 
the contents among them, and they departed with great modesty and 
good-humour.”’ p. 99. 


When we turn to the political state and prospects of the 
Turkish empire, the prognostics of Mr. Walsh are not more fa- 
vourable, than his views of their social and moral condition. 
He rather glances, however, at this subject than expresses a 
deliberate opinion, yet his brief observations merit our notice :— 


“‘f had now travelled more than three hundred miles through the 
Turkish dominions in Europe, from their capital to the last town they 
possessed at the extremity of their empire. When I contemplated the 
extent of the territory, the fertility of the soil, the abundance of the re- 
sources, the cattle and corn it produced, aad the interminable capability 
it possessed of producing more ; the large cities of Adrianople, Shumla, 
Rutschik, and the multitude of villages scattered over the country ; 
when | considered the despotic government that had absolute power 
over all these resources, to direct them in whatever manner, and to 
whatever extent it pleased ; and that this was but a small portion of the 
vast empire which extended over three parts of the globe ; it seemed ag 
if the Turkish power was as a sleeping lion, which had only to rouse 
itself and crush its opponents. But when, on the other hand, [ saw the 
actual state of this fine country,—its resources neglected, its fields lying 
waste, its towns in ruins, its population decaying, and not only the 
traces of human labour, but of human existence, every day becoming 
obliterated ; in fine, when I saw all the people about them advancing in 
the arts of civilized life, while they alone were stationary, and the Euro- 
pean ‘Turk of this day differing little from his Asiatic ancestor, except 
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only in having lost the fierce energy which then pushed him on ; when 
I considered this, | was led to conclude that the lion did not sleep, but 
was dying, and after a few fierce convulsions would never rise again. 
“The circumstance most striking toa traveller passing through Tur-— 
key, ig its depopulation. Ruins, where villages had been built, and 
fallows where land had been cultivated, are frequently seen, with no 
living things near them. This effect is not so visible in larger towns, 
though the cause is known to operate there in a still greater degree. 
Within the last twenty years, Constantinople has lost more than half its 
population. In eighteen months, three sanguinary revolutions took 
place, which destroyed two Sultans, and about thirty thousand of the 
inhabitants. These were followed by the plague in 1812, which swept 
away, according to some two, and according to others three, hundred 
thousand more.* It was known that at one time, a thousand persons 


* Of this plague, the following account, by a gentleman attached to the British 
embassy, who passed the fall of 1812, near Constantinople, is not without interest :— 
** Soon after our arrival at Constantinople (July 1812) the plague, that periodical 
scourge of the Levant, made its appearance in the city, and rapidly increasing, ex- 
tended its ravages to a degree unexampled since the year 1778. We heard indis- 
tinct reports of it a few days after arriving, but they were treated, at first, as un- 
founded; and it was even thought that they were only spread to make the late peace 
with Russia unpopular with the Turks, among whom it is a common idea that the 
plague generally breaks out after the conclusion of peace. Successive accidents, 
1owever, (it is thus that cases of plague are called in the Levant) gave credit to 
these rumours ; and by the 27th of July, no doubt remained of its existence in the 
city, though the disease was then so mild, that many of the sick recovered: but it 
increased so rapidly in extent and virulence, that the Europeans soon after shut 
themselves up in their houses, and we did not move out of the palace till Decem- 
ber, during which time all our provisions were purchased by a purveyor, and (with 
the exception of bread, which is not supposed to convey the infection, unless it be 
new) passed through water before we received them. By the end of August, the 
ravages of the disease were general and dreadful; and in the month of September 
it swept off the population at the rate of two thousand a day,t of whom we saw 
greai numbers daily buried beneath our windows, which overlooked the little bu- 
rying ground of Pera. It was checked, for a short interval, by the frost of Decem- 
ber; but its return was so virulent, that it was feared it -would continue with as 
much violence as inthe autumn. Its virus was, however, destroyed by the continu- 
ation of cold, the only remedy which effectually restrains it in the north of Turkey 
In Egypt and the southern provinces of the Empire, it is stopped by extreme heat, 
which is equally efficacious. Incessant precautions preserved the dragomans of 
the embassies, to the surprise of every one, as they frequently crossed the Porte to 
Constantinople on business, or mixed elsewhere with the Turks. The porter of the 
British palace lost by the disease, his daughter and five grand children who were 
lodging in Pera. The Porte, on the cessation of the plague, made attempts to as- 
certain the amount of the deaths it had occasioned, which, by the most authentic 
accounts, was said to be as follows :— 


Turks, - - ° . . 220,000 
Armenians, - : ~ ‘ “ is 40,800 
Jews, ° : ° : : : - 32,000 
Greeks, - - - * e ‘ 28,000 
Aleppines, . : . ° . ‘ 50 
{slanders, chiefly Syriotes and Tiniotes, - - 80 
Franks, - - - “ : - 95 

320,955 


t Prayers for its cessation were offered up at the mosques, which is never done tll the 
Heaths amount to one (housand a day. 
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a day were brought out of the top Kapousi gate to be buried ; and the 
gardener of the English palace told me he was the only survivor of a 
family of thirteen persons: he was seized with delirium and stupor, 
and when he recovered, he found himself in the house with twelve dead 
bodies. In 1821, the Greek insurrection broke out. The population 
of the Fanal, and other places, consisted of about forty thousand Greeks ; 
by death and flight, they are now reduced to half the number. In 1827, 
the janissaries were extinguished, and the contests on this occasion, 
carried off, it is supposed, on both sides, about thirty thousand persons. 
If to these casualties be added, the frequent conflagrations, two of which 
occurred while | was at Constantinople, and destroyed fifteen thousand 
houses; the Russian and Greek wars, which were a constant drain on 
the janissaries of the capital; and the silent operation of the plague, 
which is continually active, though not always alarming ;—it will be 
considered no exaggeration to say, that within the period mentioned, 
from three to four hundred thousand persons have been prematurely 
swept away in one city in Europe, by causes which were not operating 
in any other—conflagration, pestilence and civil commotion. ‘The 
Turks, though naturally of a robust and vigorous constitution, addict 
themselves to such habits as are very unfavourable to population ; their 
sedentary life, polygamy, immoderate use of opium, collee, and tobacco, 
and other indulgences still more hostile to the extension of the species, 
so smpede the usual increase of families, that births do little more than 
compenste the ordinary deaths, and cannot supply the waste of casu- 
alties. ‘The surrounding country is, therefore, constantly drained to 


“ This account includes all the villages on each side of the Bosphorus up to the 
Black Sea, and is certainly not exaggerated. Of the Europeans, two who were 
attacked were Englishmen, of whom one recovered and one died; the death of the 
latter was occasioned, it was said, (for he was supposed to be in a fair way of re- 
covery) by his eating fish, which, at certain stages of the disease, is almost always 
fatal. The remedies used by the Turks were generally brandy and caviar, whose 
strong excitement was calculated to throw out the disease, the eruption of it in tu- 
mours being the only chance of saving the patient. 

“It was Sreadfal to witness the depopulation occasioned by the disease in Con- 
stantinople, when its cessation permitted us to visit the city. We passed through 
many streets in which every house was emptied o: its inhabitants; and the number 
of new graves in the burying grounds denoted, with awful certainty, the extent of 
the mortality. The plague revisited Constantinople the year aiter, though it did 
not rage tosuch an extent. Indeed, it always exists more or less in the city, owing 
to the system of selling. in the bazars. the clothes of the dead, which are often shut 
up in chests in the winter, and will thus retain the infection for a long time, till on 
their being reproduced and worn, they again spread the disorder. To those who 
consider the customs of the Turks, it appears a miracle that the whole population is 
not swept off to aman. A person infected with plague is not avoided by his (riends 
or acquaintance ; and, as a remission of a certain number of sins is promised by 
their religion, to those who assist in conveying a fellow creature to the grave, many 
Turks who meet in the streets the funeral of a Mussulman, cead of plague, are seen 
zealously presenting themselves to carry the corpse a few paces at least. The upper 
ranks of Turks indeed, being more enlightened, are beginning to profit, by expe- 
rience, and adopt precautions. My journal records some examples of Pashas, who 
have instituted quarantine in the principal cities of their Governments; and in the 
plague ot 1812, of which these pages describe the extensive ravages, one of the Sul- 
tan’s cooks having been seized with the infection, Mahmoud ordered the kitchen 
to be cleaned and fumigated, and all the utensils which had been used by the dead 
servant to be destroyed.” Turner's Journal of a Tour in the Levant, vol. i. pp. 73-77. 
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supply this waste in the capital, which, nevertheless, exhibits districts 
nearly depopulated. If we suppose that these causes operate more or 
less in every part of the Turkish empire, it will not be too much to say, 
that there is more of human life wasted, and less supplied, than in any 
other country. It is thus that the gifts of bountiful nature are thrown 
away upon this people. It is in vain that God has issued his great law— 
** Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth,” and has conferred 
on them every means of fulfilling it—comely persous, robust consti- 
tutions, mild climate, fertile soil, and beautiful country—when their own 
perverse propensities and antisocial habits counteract the blessings of a 
good providence. We see every day, life going out in the fairest portion 
of Europe, and the human race threatened with extinction, in a soil 
and climate capable of supporting the most abundant population.” 
pp. 124-127. 


The preservation, if not the renovation of the Turkish Em- 
pire, is supposed to depend, ina great measure, on the personal 
character of the reigning Sovereign. The Sultan, Mahmoud, 
who has now been twenty years on the throne, has certainly 
exhibited great energy of character, and a perseverance in his 
designs, which, if united to a clear, sound and enlightened in- 
tellect, might have enabled him to accomplish great purposes, 
and effect important changes even ou the character and conduct 
of the stubborn and unyielding Turk. Something he has done, 
but not all which circumstances required—and his energy has 
been exerted rather to destroy than to create or to repair. Fe- 
rocious he may be termed, yet it is but justice that he should be 
judged by his own laws, by the customs of his people, and the 
tenets of his religion, not by the milder principles of Christiani- 
ty. Mr. Walsh remarks, when speaking of the difficulty he 
found in procuring a bird which he wished to examine, that the 
Turks have ‘‘a tender and conscientious regard for the life of 
every animal but man.” In his disregard of human life, Mah- 
moud has unquestionable claims to the character of a genuine 
Turk. Ofthe Sultan, our author presents us with the follow- 
ing brief account :— 


“The present Sultan, who has effected this perilous undertaking, in 
which so many of his predecessors failed, is a man, not in the prime, but 
still in the vigour of life. He succeeded his brother Mustapha, in the 
year 1808, and so has been on the throne twenty years. He is now the 

only survivor, I believe, of thirty children—fifteen boys, and fifteen 
girls—which his father left ; and is the last of the male race of Maho- 
met of an age fit to reign: and it is to this circumstance, they say, that 
he is indebted for his inviolability ; ; had there been another of the sacred 
race, old enough to substitute in his place, the janissaries would have 
long since deposed him. He had two sons; one about the age. of ten, 
to whom their eyes were turned as his successor when he should arrive 
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at competent years: and he knew, by experience, it was as easy for 
them to do this as to say it; for both of his predecessors had been 
strangled—one of whom was his own brother. His son prematurely 
died ; and it was reported that he had been made away with by his own 
father, lest he should be set up in his place. It is known, however, that 
the boy died of the small-pox, and that his father has given an extra- 
ordinary example to his subjects, by having his surviving children vac- 
cinated; and so has shown, in one instance at least, a disposition to 
adopt European improvements in things not merely military. He is, 
moreover, a man well versed in Oriental literature, writes and under 
stands Arabic well; and his Hata sherifs, which he always dictates, and 
sometimes writes with his own hand, are admired for their style and 
composition. He 1s not a man of a morose or cruel disposition in his 
own family: on the contrary, he has several daughters by different 
mothers, to all of whom he is affectionately attached ; aud in his ordi- 
nary intercourse in private life, he is urbane and affable. His public 
conduct, however, has been marked by extraordinary fierceness‘and un- 
relenting rigour, not only to Rajas, but to Turks themselves ; and in 
this, he has shown an impartial disregard to human life, and not a strict 
adherence to human obligations. But whatever his conduct has been to 
his own subjects, to those of other nations, he has afforded the most in- 
violable protection. He has discontinued the barbarous practice of his 
predecessors, 1m sending ambassadors to the Seven Towers ; instead of 
which, whenever they disagree, and are disposed to depart, he affords 
them every facility, and those of their nation who please to remain, are 
in security. During the frenzied excitement of the populace, which 
took place at the breaking out of the Greek insurrection, the odium 
and prejudice of the Turks extended to all Christians; yet the Franks 
were perfectly safe, while the Greeks were shot without mercy wherever 
they were met by the mob; and gotwithstanding a few accidents which 
occurred to individuals in the confusion, we never hesitated to walk 
abroad, either in the town or its vicinity, for business or amusement, 
though every Turk was armed with a yatagan, and case of loaded pis- 
tols, which he was ready to use on the slightest provocation. On more 
recent occasions, where such real cause of complaint and irritation ex- 
isted, it is but justice to the present Sultan to say, that his moderation 
and good faith have afforded examples, which the best Christian nations 
in Europe might be proud to follow.” pp. 50-51. 


The great political error of Mahmoud’s reign, was the con- 
clusion of the peace of Bucharest in 1812, when Russia was so 
sorely pressed by the power of Napoleon, and an opportunity ap- 
peared to be opened to Turkey of regaining some of her frontier 
provinces beyond the Danube. But a momentary displeasure, 
a dread of the aspiring ambition of the Emperor of the French, 
and the urgent persuasions and efforts of the Ambassadors of 
the Allied Sovereigns of Europe, induced him to sacrifice to 
his subsequent mortification and regret, the permanent interests 
of his empire. It was this feeling, heightened by some infrac- 
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tion of that treaty, and by the Greek insurrection, which produced 
that bitterness of spirit, which was exhibited towards Russia in 
the manifesto, and state papers that preceded the present 
war—which will aggravate its violence, and if the parties are 
at all equally poised, will extend its duration. 

But the great object of Mahmoud’s reign has been one of a 
domestic nature. His efforts have been unremittingly employ- 
ed to suppress and utterly destroy, that ancient military corps, 
which, like the Prztorian guards of Imperial Rome, have held, 
for nearly two hundred years, the empire and its sovereigns un- 
der their absolute control. Like the Preetorian guards, they 
changed the reigning monarch at their pleasure, differing only 
in this, that in Turkey the succession was inviolably preserved 
in the reigning family. Mahmoud ascended the throne over the 
bodies of his father and brother, deposed and strangled by the 
Janissaries, and he seems to have felt deeply the indignity offered 
to his family, and, indeed, his own insecurity. Subsequent cir- 
cumstances kept alive his resentments, and he prepared silently 
but steadily the means to accomplish his determined purpose. 

That the destruction of the Janissaries was long meditated, 
that the intention of Mahmoud was extensively, if not publicly 
known, is obvious from many circumstances, and it seems only 
surprising that any scruple should have prevented that turbu- 
lent soldiery from deposing him while the power remained in 
their hands. It is probable that they owe their ruin to a false 
confidence in their own power, and the supposed inviolability of 
their privileges. Mr. Turner, who passed three years in Turkey, 
soon after the accession of Mahmoud, and published his narra- 
tive in 1816, [?] makes the following remarks on this subject : 


** The Government of Turkey has been often and amply describ- 
ed. The best idea that can be given of it, is conveyed by the 
description of a French writer, who calls it a despotism tempered by 
regicide. The power of the Sultan, whose commands are generally 
supreme, even when dictated by the most childish caprice, sinks into 
nothing when it attacks the religious prejudices of the people, the pro- 
perty of the Ulemas, or the privileges of the Janissaries. This turbu- 
lent soldiery, from the time that they have been debarred from the field 
of battle, by the inactivity of their Sultans, by whom alone they can be 
led to it, are formidable only to their own government; nor can Tur- 
key ever again assume her rank in the scale of nations, till their reduc- 
tion opens the way to improvements, which they naturally oppose as 
fatal to their pre-eminence. Mahmoud is, like his predecessor, so well 
aware of this truth, that all the powers of his mind are devoted to their 
destruction ; and the large strides he has taken to its promotion, would 
before this have drawn on him the fate of Selim, if, as he is the last 
adult male of his race, (for his son is of tender years) his death were not 
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likely to lead to the succession of the Tartar family, whom the 
Ottomans hold in detestation. It must be owned that the character 
of this Sultan, affords to his kingdom the best chance of wit- 
nessing the fall of the Janissaries, and the establishment of a disciplined 
soldiery. Neither his judgment nor his courage have been impaired by 
his confinement in the Seraglio, during the reign of his predecessor, to 
which is imputed the general imbecility of the Turkish Sultans, and 
the consequent obstruction of civilization among their subjects. Pos- 
sessed of powerful abilities, a vigorous and active mind, he pursues his 
object with unrelenting severity ; and no scruples of conscience, as to 
the means employed, divert him from the destruction of such as oppose 
his project. He has a strong feeling of his personal superiority, and of 
the sanctity of his elevated situation; and his conviction that his good 
fortune (his star as the Turks call it) renders him invincible, is confirmed 
by the success he has had in the suppression of local insurrections, the 
reduction of rebellious Pashas, and, above all, by the success of his 
arms over the Wahabees, and the recovery of the holy cities, Mecca 
and Medina. His policy for the restoration of his authority in the 
provinces of his empire is unvaried, and circumstances, though they may 
defer its exercise, never vary its character. He never, like many of his 
predecessors, has compounded with a rebel Pasha, for the cession of a 
part of his pretensions or his treasures, nor granted any other conditions 
than that of life. His wish to devote all his force to reduce the revolted 
Pasha of Widdin, was thought to have greatly contributed to his con- 
clusion of the peace with Russia, signed at Bucharest, in 1812. His 
efforts for the establishment of his power have been attended with such 
success, that the Pashas of Egypt and Albania, are the only governors 
who aim at independence, and even these pay their tribute, and keep 
up the appearance of submission. 

“ But the great object on which the whole soul of Mahmoud is bent, 
and on the accomplishment of which he will stake his throne and his 
life, is the destruction of the Janissaries. It is impossible for a traveller 
accurately to ascertain the number of this lawless soldiery, nor, indeed, 
do the Turks themselves know it exactly, but it is supposed to amount 
to about one hundred and fifty thousand in Constantinople. Most of 
them have no other military employment, than to line the streets through 
which the Sultan passes on days of festival. They are composed of 
the tradesmen, boatmen and workmen of the capital, who enter the 
names of their children on the books of their Odah (chamber) at an 
early age, in order to receive their pay; and some individuals in easy 
eircumstances, who enrol themselves for the sake of the extensive privi- 
leges which the Janissaries enjoy. As they are the most numerous body 
of troops in the capital, and are tremblingly alive to the least invasion of 
their privileges, which they instantly and enthusiastically combine to 
prevent or to punish, it must require great talent, and a happy combi- 
nation of circumstances to crush their power. Their entire destruction 
is the only expedient, for they will never become themselves an efiective 
soldiery, from their dread of being subjected to the rigour of European 
discipline and punishments, and of being sent away from Constanti- 
nople. This mighty task Mahmoud has undertaken to perform. 
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**He began by winning over their chiefs, whom he reconciled to his 
project by liberal presents and promises. He increased the pay of the 
Janissaries, and proposed that from their number a corps of fusileers 
should be selected, who should increase their military skill by practising 
to fire at a mark. For this innovation, he plead a precedent of one of 
his predecessors, who had formed a similar establishment, and this ex- 
cuse, supported by the reward held out, rendered the scheme so popular, 
that the number of volunteers in a short time amounted to seventeen 
thousand. The partial opposition which it met with, he crushed by open 
severity and by frequent secret executions. ‘Thus far he had signally 
succeeded, but he proceeded too hastily to the next step, that of pro- 
posing to the new corps to adopt a particular uniform, by which the eyes 
of the whole body of Janissaries were immediately opened to his design 
of weakening them by division. They instantly (in October, 1814) rose 
in a body, repaired to the house of the Janissary Aga, and forced him 
to send a letter to the Sultan, stating that they would suffer no changes 
in their corps; and if he persisted in attempting any, they would set 
fire to the four corners of Constantinople, and he (Mahmoud) might 
destroy it, and break his head with it, (a common expression of the 
Turks in throwing to a person any article supposed to be rendered use- 
less by his conduct.) The reply of the Sultan that he had no such 
intention, did not tend to diminish their alarm, as it was contradicted 
by the whole tenor of his conduct, and by the sudden disappearance of 
many of their chiefs, particulerly of those who had conveyed their re- 
monstrances to the Janissary Aga.”— Turner, vol. i. pp. 66-71. 


History records few enterprises against the established mili- 
tary system of an empire, more remarkable or more perilous. 
The Pretorian guards of Rome fell virtually under the power 
and military skill of the legionary troops, when the distant 
armies began to create emperors, and compel the senate and 
capital to receive them from their conquering hands. The 
destruction of the Strelitz by Peter [. of Russia, to which the 
suppression of the Janissaries has been compared, was, com- 
paratively, an unimportant measure. ‘The Strelitzes composed 
but a small body of troops, and were not protected by any 
national or religious feeling. But the Janissaries were inter- 
mingled with the citizens in every portion of the Ottoman 
empire: their establishment was intertwined with the religion 
of the empire, and for more than two centuries they had been 
considered by the Turks almsost as a consecrated band, who 
held in their hands the destinies of the empire, and regulated 
almost at pleasure the succession to the throne. Unfortunately, 
the sovereign has not had time to repair this great breach in 
the military defence of his empire, before he has been engaged 
in an arduous, perhaps, desperate struggle. Tie circumstances 
of their downfa! are particularly related by Mr. Walsh, but we 
can only refer the reader to the work itself. 
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_We have hitherto said nothing of the Greeks, or of the 
interesting struggle which, during the last seven years, they 
have maintained against their Mahometan conquerors, because 
we wished to confine the article as much as possible to the 
Turks, and the more important contest. But one action, 
which signalized the commencement of the Greek insurrection, 
is too memorable to pass without notice or without applause. 
The battle of Drageschan, and the sacrifice of the Hetairists, 
was an incident which would have added glory to the brightest 
days of Greece, and the proudest of her warriors: the heroes 
who fought at Thermopyle or at Marathon, would not have 
blushed to have combatted at the side of the sacred band of 
modern Greece. But this race has been depreciated, because 
seen generally under unfavourable auspices. It is not in the 
sea-ports of the Ottoman empire, or in positions where con- 
stantly exposed to Turkish oppression, that their character 
could be fairly exhibited. We shall, therefore, give from the work 
before us, a short extract on the disposition and conduct of the 
Greek, in situations where their virtues and talents have been 
permitted to expand; and we will then conclude this long 
article with his account of the battle of Drageschan. 


“You have been in the habit of despising this people, and believe 
them so sunk and degraded from their former name, as hardly to be 
recognized as the same nation ; but certainly my experience of them 
for several years would induce me to adopt a different opinion ; their 
strong moral features, like those of their language, though debased by 
some recent barbarisms, remain essentially the same—the ch: wacter of 
both being but little altered. As far as they have had opportunities, 
they have evinced the same industry, activity, genius, love of liter: iture, 
enterprise, talent and intrepidity ; shaded at the same time, with the 
levity, fickleness, personal jealousics, cruelty, and want of faith, which 
occasionally distinguished their ancestors ; and assuredly they are not 
inferior to them in an ardent and unextinguishable love of liberty, and 
their country, for which they have periled as much, and fought as 
bravely, in the days of the Turks, as their ancestors in the days of the 
Persians. 'To their domestic virtues I should be very unjust if I did not 
pay them the tribute they deserve. I have nowhere met more kind and 
cordial people to strangers ; or, who perform the relative duties in their 
own families with stronger atfections, in which 1 am disposed to think 
they exceed their progenitors. If, in addition to this, we consider the 
oblig atious we owe their nation, our sympathy will not be confined to 
mere respect for their unchanged character. We acknowledge them as 
our masters in literature, and the arts and sciences, and the source from 
whence we derive whatever is estimable in those attainments ; ; and so 
they are endeared to us by all the recollections connected with such 
interesting subjects: but we do not seem to remember that they are onr 
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instructors in religion also ; that their language was the medium through 
which the Gospel was first conveyed, and their cities were amoug the 
first where it was preached and adopted. And when Prov idence, for 
its Own Wise purposes, permitted to Mahomedanism a temporary tri- 
umph in Europe, no inducement or intimidation could prevail on the 
modern Greeks to abandon the cause of Christianity ; but, for four cen- 
turies, they cherished and kept alive the sacred flame, in the centre of 
the ‘I ‘urkish empire.” pp. 246-247. 

‘“* As we are now in the vicinity of Rimnik, rendered so interesting 
by the battle of Drageschan, fought in its vicinity, I felt I could uot 
pass the spot without visiting it, and sending you some local details of 
one of the most afiecting incidents of modern times; and, considering 
the youth and circumstances of the parties engaged, rivalling in imtre- 
pidity and self-devotion any thing we read of in * the lustory of ancient 
Greece. 

“* Ypselantes, not Snding i in the provinces the support he expected, 

was compelled to retire before the Turks, and take up a position at 
Tergovist, the ancient capital of Wallachia. From hence he was 
obliged to retreat through the upper country, crossed the river Olt, and 
established himself at Rimnik, a small town near that river, and not 
far from the Carpathian Mountains, which separate this province from 
Transylvania and the Austrian te rritories. A large body of Turks, 
infinitely superior in numbers, here advanced against him; and it was 
debated in the Greek army, w he ther they should wait for reinforcements, 
or immediately meet the Turks. The position they had taken up was 
very favourable to the first. There stood near it the large monastery 
of Drageschan, which it was proposed to occupy. The Greek monas- 
teries are well adapted for such a purpose: they consist generally of a 
large quadrangular edifice, surrounding an open area inside, and entered 
only by a small door through the body of the building. The walls are 
very strong and massive, and the windows narrow, exactly resembling 
embrasures, for which they are well calculated. The accommodations 
inside are extensive ; and hence every monastery is, in fact, a fortress; 
protecting the inmates from pirates on the sea coast, and robbers in the 
interior; and affording the Greeks a shelter, when hard pressed by 
their enemies. As this stood among the extreme branches of the 
mountains, which here advance considerably into the plain, and was 
encircled with woods and difficult ground, it would be easy for light 
troops to advance under cover, and. completely harass any army who 
should surround it. It was, therefore, proposed by Georgaki, a distin- 
guished officer in Ypselantes’ army, to occupy the monastery and woods, 
and await the coming of the expected reinforcements. This advice, 
however, was opposed by Karavia, another officer of influence, whose 
motive was evinced by his subsequent conduct; such, however, was the 
enthusiasm of the troops, that his advice was unfortunately adopted. 

“ The forces of Ypsclantes consisted of 9000 effective men, Arnauts, 
Pandours, Servians, Bulgarians, Wallachians and Moldavians—gene- 


rally animated in the cause, and all united by the common bond of pro- 


fessing the some religion of the Greek Church; but from the very 
nature of their former services, the total relaxation of military discipline, 
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and, above all, their being of different nations, and having no bond of 

personal and local attachment, they were not much to be relied on in a 

general attack. There was, however, one body whose former character 
ave them the highest claim to confidence. 

* 1: had been latterly the practice of the Greeks in general, but par- 
ticularly those of the provinces, to send their young men of respectable 
families, for education to different Universities in Europe ; generally to 
those of Italy and Germany; such as were intended for the learned 
professions, studied medicine and law ; and such as were intended tor 
business, mathematics. ‘The first generally returned and practised at 
home; the last were usually placed in the different mercantile houses, 
which the Greeks had now established in every capital on the continent. 
When the Society of the Hetairia extended itself, these young geutle- 
men enrolled themselves as embers of it, wherever it had ramificatio:s; 
and when the plan of revolution was resolved on, they were ihe first to 
offer themselves as soldicrs to support it. Every man provided bimself 
with a case of pistols, a sword, and a musket with a screwed bayonet, 
after the European manner, and a uniform suit of black; and thus 
equipped, repaired to Ypselantes’ standard. It was a singular and 
interesting spectacle, to see these young gentlemen voluntarily, and by 


‘a simultaneous movement, abandoning their colleges and offices, in 


different places in Italy, Russia and Germany ; marching forward either 
singly or in small bodies, from the remotest parts of Europe, and meet- 
ing at one common centre, to form an army. They enrolled themselves 
into a corps called iszog Avyxos, or the sacred band; and they evinced by 
their conduct, that they merited the appellation as much as the 'Thebans 
in the days of Epaminondas; they inscribed on their standards édavarog 
4 =Asudypic, death or freedom ; and the inscription of the Spartan shield, 
n tov 4 em vay, either this or upon it.* The greater part of them had 
never felt hardship, or handled a military weapon before ; yet they en- 
dured fatigue, privation and discipline, with submission and fortitude— 
setting an example to the rest which was badly followed. There were 
of this corps, now with Ypselantes, about five hundred men; and on 
these he justly placed his chief reliance. 

“ The little army, originally so small, had been further weakened by 
the absence of Prince Cantacuzene, who had taken a strong detachment 
to oppose the Pasha of [brail on the Danube. What remained, did not 
consist of more than five thousand men, who had with them a small 
body of Arnaut cavalry, and a few iron field pieces that had been ships’ 
guns. They were opposed by nearly double the number of ‘Turks, with 
1500 well appointed cavalry, among whom was a corps of Delhis. I 
have already told you the nature of those troops. 

“'The battle began at ten o’clock in the morning of the 19th of June, 
1821. After a few rounds of grape-shot from the small artillery of the 
Greeks, the Turks rushed with their usual impetuosity on the corps of 
the sacred band, who flanked and guarded it ‘They were repulsed with 


* I have frequently seen these inscriptions on Greek standards, particularly the 
last: the direction was literally followed: for the body of the standard bearer, who 
died in defending it, was wrapped in it as in a shroud, and so borne to the grave, 
and buried in it. 
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coolness by the fixed bayonets of the corps, who had a great advantage 
over their enemies in a close charge, as the Turks used no bayonets on 
their muskets, and their yatigans or hangers, were two short to reach 
within their guard. The Turks retired in confusion, but returned soon 
again to the charge, and were again driven back. Ypselautes, now 
seeing the moment for decision, instantly ordered up the whole corps 
of his cavalry, to attack the Turks in the rear, as they were retiring in 
confusion. Had the orders given been obeyed, they never would have 
rallied again, and the victory would have been as signal, as the conse- 
quences to the Greeks would have been momentous. The cavalry was 
commanded by Karavia, who had been so strenuous in advising an 
immediate battle. Instead of obeying the orders of the General, and 
attacking the Turks in their confusion, they turned suddenly round, 
headed by their infamous commander, and ‘riding furiously through a 
body of their own men, threw the whole left wing into confusion. Every 
effort was made to re »medy the disaster, but in vain. The panic or 
treason of the horse communicated itself with the infantry ; the whole 
dashed headlong into the Olt, and passed to the other side, leaving the 
gacred band almost alone in the midst of the plain. It was now that 
the Turkish cavalry, seeing them abandoned to their fate, rushed on 
them, and surrounded their little body on all sides with their sweeping 
squadrons. In this awful situation, these young men, utterly unused 
to discipline, kept firmly together, and repelled fot some time every 
effort to break them; the Delhis, particularly, rushed on them, but 
were received so steadily, on the cheveur de frize, which their bayonets 
presented, that their horses were always thrown back in confision. At 
length the pistols of the cavalry effected what their sabres could not; 
they made repeated discharges on them beyond th» reach of thei ‘ir 
bayonets; they were gradually thinned and weakened by this firing, 
and then the Turks rushing in with their sabres, cut down every man 
that remained, on the spot ‘where he stood. More than four hundred 
perished side by side ; and of the few that escaped, almost all died of 
their wounds; so that hardly an individual of this admirable band, 
the pride and flower of the Greek nation, survived this dreadful day. 

**} cannot describe to you the feelings of respect and regret with 
which I walked over the ground that covered the remains of these 
young heroes. I had not long before visited the field of Marathon, and 
the recollection of it and Dr. Johnson’s effusion were fresh in my mind ; 
but the impressions of botii were cold and feeble, compared with those 
of Drageschan. Here was an act of courage and self-devotion among 
modern Greeks, that rivalled any thing similar in the best days of their 
ancestors ; and } was on the spot while the event was yet recent, and 
their bodies, if f may so say, scarce cold in the clay that covered them, 
No one has hitherto dared to erect a tomb to designate the place where 
they lie, but they live imperishably in the memory “of their country ; and 
when England and her allies shall replace it im its due rani among the 

nations of Christian Europe, a monument on the field of Drageschan 
will not be forgotten.” pp. 140-145. 
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